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Besident Fellows can compound for the Non-Mesident annual sub- 
scription on payment of i'lO. 
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Contributions to the Library will be thankfully received. 
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Secretary 
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PIE8T ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropolc on Tuesday, November 18, ia94, 
when Miss Flora L. Shaw read a paper on " Colonial ExpanBion." 

The Eight Hon. Lord Brassey, K.C.B., a Vice-Preaident of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Slinutea of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was annonneed that since that Meeting 9i 
Fellows had been elected, viz,, 23 Resident and 71 Non-Resident. 

Eesideut Fellows : — 

Donald Andrew, John Barclay, Albert F. Baker, Axigust Borsdorf, Ashviorth 
P. Burke, A. Tudor Craig, D. II. Oangar, John Percy Evill, Eon. Daacan 
QilUes (Agent-Oeneral for Victoria), George Taylor Hayzen, Alan Jeffray, 
Godfrey B. Johmoit, Altxander Joltjteton, M.D., M.B.C.S., Charles W. King. 
John A. Maurice, Harold Neill, Alfred J. Pease, J.P., Hon. Thoniaa Flayford. 
(Agenl-Qeneral for South Australia), 0. Q. Boberts, M.A., Datvsoit A. Viiiditt, 
Jamea Wigan, J.P., E. Bumey Young. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Bichard P. Adams IQucenalaitd), James Anderson, J.P, (Ceylon), Sis 
Honour Chief Justice IT. /. Anderson {British Honduras), Bametl J. 
Bamato, M.L.A. [Cape Colony), Rt. Bau. the Lord Bishx^ of Bloemfontein, 
D.D., John B. Bovcll (Barbadoa), Donald A. Cameron {Egypt), Robert 
Codrington (British Dechuanaland), Win. O'Connor Cole {Sierra Leone), 
Thomas Davidson {Canada), Cliorlea Allen Wm. Davits lli^ia), George. P. 
Doolette, J.P. {South Atulralia), Hon. James Diiver. M.L.C. (Seyehelles), 
N. J. Ede (Hong Kong), John Wm. Elliot (St. Lucia), C. Tatham EUnslU 
(Queensland), Frank Emlcy (Transvaal). Colonel Albrecht Feei (Queensland), 
Charlea OibbcM (Ceylon), Charles M. Qifford {Jamaica), Henry Grant Dalton 
(Cape Colony), E. A. H. Haggart Jamaica), H. de Courcy Hamilton, M.L.C. 
iMontserrat), Vug Bole Hoey {Straits Settlements), Charles E. Hogg 
{Victoria), Harold Holton (British Columbia), Bl. Eev. the Lord Bishi^ of 
Sonduras, D.D., John Wm. Hoieard (Matalieleland), Arthur N. Hu^htt 

i South Australia), Cecil W. Hunter (South Australia), John Knox Hutton 
Lagos), Most Bev- the Lord Bishop of Jatnavxi, D.D., H, W, Johnston (Mesa 
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Seotia),Jamea Keenan, F.R.C.S.I. ITransvaal), Hon. J.J.Kenoick, Ulj.O^m^ 
Kong), John Pexall Wm. Eidson (Seychelles), John E. Kitchen {Victoria), 
Captain Frtderick L. Langdale (Piji), Him. G. RuOiven he Hunte (Colontal 
8acreta/ry Ba,Tiadoi), Murdoch MacLeod (Victoria). Frederick D, McMillan 
(Transvaal), Percy J. Mark). B.A. {New South Wales), Horace T. Martin 
{Canada). Horatio E. Maunsell, M.B. (Jamaica), R. Thelwall Maurice (South 
Australia), Frederick Mead (Natal), John A. Murdoch (British Quiana), 
Jethalal M. Farikh (India), Walter C. Powell (Victoria), Wm. T. Proul, M.B.. 
CM. (Colotaal Stirgeon Sierra Leone), Fineenf A. Fyke (New Zealand), His 
Honour Chuff Justice Sir Wm. Ctmrad Beeves (Barbados), John Bixon 
fOueensland), Charles S. Soberls {Queensland), CoUmel Sir Francis C. Scott, 
K.C.M.a., C.B. (Qold Coast Colony), John T. Small (Canada), Charles H. 
Smith (Bahamas), R. Bernmell Smith (Fiji), Joseph H. Stanley (New Zea- 
land), Arthur M. A. Struben (Cape Coltmy), Most Bev. the Lord Bishi^ of 
Sydney, D.D.. Richard R. Terry, JJP. (Sew South WaXes), M. Charles 
Thomson (Queeraland). Jonathan O. Turner (Sierra Leone), E. Clement 
WaXiace {Tranivaa.1). Ben. Wm. B. Wallace (Cape Colony), J. Lawaon Welch, 
M.A.M.B. (Straits BetiUments), Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishopof Wellington, D.D., 
Hon. T. 3. Whiteliead, M.L.C. {Hong Kong), Albert J. Wilson {Mauritius), 
Wm, Aleaxmder Wilson (Seychelles). 

It was alao announced that donations to the Lihmry of books, 
maps, &c., liad been received from the varions GoYemmentB of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Ghaibman : I have, as Chaiiman, the privilege of making 
an important announcement, an announcement which I am sure 
will be received with universal satisfaction. It is that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Tork has done ua the honour of associating 
himself with this Society as one o£ its Fellows, and he has, more- 
over, been pleased to allow himself to become one of our Vice- 
Presidents. In giving us this mark of recognition. His Boyal 
Highness is only offering a fresh proof of his interest in everything 
concerning the welfare of the Colonies. As you are aware, in the 
course of his services as an Officer of the Navy, His Koyal Highness 
has necessarily been brought into contact with our Colonial fellow- 
subjects, for he has visited many of our Colonies, and, therefore, in 
showing his interest in our Colonial relations, he is acting as one 
who has due knowledge of all that is implied. This Meeting is the 
auspicious opening of a new Session, and I am sure you will be glad 
to know that the Institute continues to enjoy uninterrupted pros- 
perity. I think we may, with reason, claim that it fulfils, and 
fulfils thoroughly, ita objects, and performs a very important public 
service. It i3, 1 think, proper on this occasion that I should refer 
to the loss the Institute has recently sustained in the death of its 
first President, the Earl of Albemarle, The late Earl did not 
clftim to bQ its originator ; that distinguished bonom he always 
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assigned, as I believe, justly, to Mr. A. E. RoehG, its first Honorary 
Secretary ; but it was midaly tlu-ough the influence and esertiona 
of the noble Earl that the Institute assumed its present ahape, 
and that its effective practicaj working has been so satisfactorily 
established. Lord Albemarle delivered his inaugnral address in 
1868, and, as he truly said, the one great ohject of the Society, the 
object to which every other must be subservient, is the diffusion of 
accurate information upon Colonial subjects. As a means to that 
end we employ such Meetings as the present ; we have, moreover, 
an admirable Library, and we have a highly efficient InteUigence 
Department. Our proceedings are, as you know, chronicled in a 
publication which has a world-wide circulation. I am sure you will 
all agree with me that our special thanks are due this evening to 
the gifted lady. Miss Shaw, who has kindly consented to address ug. 
She baa important and responsible duties to perform elsewhere in 
the interests of the Colonies, yet this is not the first occasion on 
which she has devoted part of her valuable time to the good cause 
which wo in this Institute have at heart. I will only add that I 
have the gi-eatest pleasure in being present on this occasion. I am 
devoted heart and soul to the great cause of Imperial Unity. Being 
convinced as I am that the moment has not yet arrived for any 
great, any grave constitutional changes in the relations between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country, helie\ing that the time has not 
arrived when it ia necessary to make calls upon the Colonies for 
pecuniary contributions to Imperial Defence, except in the form of 
maintaining their local self-defence, and beheving, therefore, that 
the time has not arrived when it is necessary to raise the question 
of representation upon that great Imperial Council, which I look 
upon as one of the things of the future, if not of the present ; 
believing all this, I attach the more importance to all practical 
available means for bringing the Mother Country and the Colonies 
together. The papers which are read to you from time to time are 
a means of diffusing most valuable information, and of stirring up 
in the Mother Country an interest in the Colonies, while evoking in 
the Colonies a feeling of interest in the Mother Country. I have 
now great pleasiu^e in calling upon Miss Shaw to read her paper 



COLONIAL EXPANSION. 
The Boyal Colonial Institute is ia the habit of opening its 
session in November, and the mouth seems to me of happy augury 
iof the yearly renewal of labours so intimately connected with the 
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rifle of oar Colonial Empire, In this month, a little more tta^Eraa 
hundred yeara ago, the reigning eoverdgn Queen Ehzabeth attended 
a solemn thanksgiving oilered by the nation for an event which 
definitely determined the place of Great Britain in modem history. 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada had given us the command of 
the seas. 

From that day the law of our national life has been expansion. 
We have needed a Nelson to maintain ttie naval supremafiy which 
I>rake and Hawkins won, but with the occasion came the man. 
Our navy has remained supreme, and behind its armoured bulwarks 
the little English island of Queen Elizabeth has expanded into the 
Empire of Queen Victoria. Instincts of liberty, adventure, and 
organisation, for which the unimpeded exercise was secured upon 
tlie seas, have found room in the spaces of two worlds to grow, and 
the Colonial expansion upon which I have been invited to read a 
Paper before you to-night is simply the continuation by the British 
Colonies of the main theme of British history. 

Before I venture to indicate what appear to me to be the most 
pronounced lines of its development, I will ask you to pass rapidly 
in review some of the principal characteristics of the British 
Colonies. The main division in a constitutional sense, as we all 
know, is into three classes. We have self-governing Colonies ; we have 
Colonies which possess representative institutions, but have not yet 
the full dignity of responsible government; and we have Crown 
Colonies pure and simple. To these three categories must be added 
the almost infinitely varied experiments in administration which, 
under the names of Protectorates and Dependencies, Chartered 
Companies and Spheres of Influence, may be generally classed as 
forms more or less embryonic of the still advancing process of 
expansion. There are none of these new developments in govern- 
ment which do not look either to India or to one of the classes of 
Colonies which have been enumerated as representing the system 
in which they will ultimately take rank. 

Among the alternatives that are open to them there are possi- 
bilities of change from one system to the other. We find, as in the 
instance of Singapore, portions of the Indian system which have 
preferred to leave it and become Colonies under the direct admuiis- 
tration of the Crown, with the apparent hope of rising as wealth 
and importance increase to the possession of representative, perhaps 
even of responsible, institutions. We find, as in some of the West 
Indian Islands, instances in which Colonies already possessed of 
representative institutions haVe preferred to surrender them and 
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letum to the condition of Crown Colonies. Again, as in the late 
inatanceB of Western Australia, and Nata], we have had examples of 
Coloniea outgrowing what they felt to be the restrictions of repre- 
sentative institutions, and asliing far and obtaining the relative 
independence of responsible self-government. In Northern Queens- 
land we have stili — though for the moment the agitation has appa- 
rently lost strength — a smouldering demand for repartition, and the 
creation of an entirely new seK-governing Colony, This flux and 
reflux must be taken as evidence of the \-itahty which animates the 
constitution of the Empire. It bears witness also to the large 
measure of liberty in which with such a system young eonununitiea 
may be safely left to grow. There is not a Colony, however 
obscure, beneath the British flag which may not feel that it can 
ask for and eventually obtain the fullest measure of freedom that 
it can show itself prepared to use. What is true of the smallest 
is no less true of the greatest, and the growth of the self-governing 
Colonies is a perpetual enlargement of what were once thought to 
be the final possibilities in this direction. 

This form of moral expansion, which is of course an expansion no 
less of the whole Empire than of its parts, is an essential accompani- 
ment of the physical expansion which is taking place. Under less 
elastic institutions there would be no room for growth, and where 
we get now healthy extension we should with more rigid bonds have 
to choose between deformity or rupture. 

Rupture we have had, alas 1 once too often in our history. Look- 
ing backward, we can think only with sorrow of what the British 
Empire might have been if the United States had been allowed to 
grow beneath the flag. But the lessons of a century are not all 
vain. Two of the groups of our self-governing Coloniea count now 
each within their borders a population rather greater than was the 
population of America when it separated itself from us. If within 
the century that is to come each of these groups should grow as the 
United States have grown, and the Empire of our great-grand- 
children should include the equivalent of two Americas, without 
taking count of Africa and India, our descendants will have sufficient 
reason to be proud, and the statesmen of that day will have need to 
take ever-widening views of the powers and destinies of nations. 

In the congeries of our Colonies and Dependencies it is to the 
three great self-governing groups that we must look for indications 
of the direction in which the forward movements that govern the 
future will be taken. These groups differ widely in the conditions 
under wltieh th^ir growth niust be carried on, tvo iQim portions 
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of great continents, and must be necessarily affected by the ourrentK * 
of foreign and continental life that flow beside them. One, 1 
Great Britain on a larger scale, is composed of a group of indepen- ' 
dent islands. Two, again, but not the same two, are situated in the 
southern hemisphere, with milder skies and softer seas than ours, 
reversing in their climatic conditions our notions of north and 
south, enjoying their harvests in oui- seed-time, and sending us in 
midwinter their summer fruit. Canada and Australia, which are 
alike in one fact, that both are practically peopled with white races, 
are at the very antipodes, not only of the world, but of each other in 
their remaining features. 

Each Colonial group, unlike as it ia to the other, contains within 
its own frontiers elements of the sharpest contrast. Canada, of 
which we are disposed to think as of a country of snow and furs, 
with pine forests stretching in practically limitless extent towards 
the ice-bound coasts of northern seas, has its prairies, pink in their 
season with flowering wild rose, its plains green with sprouting 
corn, or golden with the hea\-y wheat harvests of Manitoba. The 
lake shores of Ontario are a garden which Kent and Devonshire 
can do no more than match ; and even in midwinter, when the 
eastern provinces are white, and the trains of the Canadian Pacific 
Eailway after crossing the frozen prairies are liable to he stopped 
by snow slides in the triple ranges of the Rockies, the Selkirk and 
the Golden Mountains, there is still beyond the mountains in tho 
mild climate of British Columbia a lovely district, resembling for 
charm and picturesqueness some of the most favoured spots in 
Southern Eiurope, where roses bloom in the open air, and balmy 
Chinook winds blowing up from the blue waters of the Pacific swell 
the buds on fruit trees which are ready to break into blossom in 
the first days of an early spring. 

Here on the still shores of Puget Sound, amid scenery that 
would not shame the Mediterranean, an industrious population 
work and live. Here the rivers swarm with fish. Here in the 
Frazer valley, and in the Kootenay and Nanaimo districts, gold and 
silver and coal abound. It is from this coast that the Canadian 
sealers put out for Behring Sea, Here the harbour of Eaquimault 
is fortified as an Imperial naval station, and here, where less than 
ten years ago primeval forest dipped into the water's edge, 
Vancouver throbs already to the awakening life of the Northern 
Pacific. 

The winters of British Columbia are brief and bright, as the 
winters of the Biviera. The latitude of -the more closely inhabited 
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districts is the latitude of Torquay, and nothing recalls the northern 
conception usualiy cheriehsd in association with it, but the mag- 
nificent presence of glacier-bearing peaks, which, distant as they 
really are, seem to rise abruptly from gardens at their feet, and 
carry the eye in heights unapproached by our noblest Alps to 
regions of eternal snow. 

Behind them northwards hes still all the mystery of the unknown. 
They live in the imagination as the pillars of the sea-gate of the 
Dominion on an ocean which promises to be the next field of a 
developing civilisation. The Canadian instinct of expansion haa 
connected this coast already with the more thickly populated 
producing centres of the eastern provinces. The iron high road 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway runs parallel with the American 
land frontierj and so close to it that the two together may be almost 
said to form the southern boundary of Canada. Of the wealth 
which remains to be developed between it and the far distant edge 
of Arctic icefields in the north, but the haziest ideas have as yet 
been formed. We know something of the forest riches of the 
districts surrounding Hudson's Bay. We have heard of a petroleum 
area so extensive as to justify the belief that it vrill eventually 
supply the larger part of the American continent. The pitch lakes 
of Athabasca are said to count among the unrecognised wonders of 
the world. The value of the furs yearly collected and exported by 
the Hudson's Bay Company is great. Beyond all this we know 
that there are large deposits of gold, silver, iron, graphite, salt, 
and other valuable minerals. The experience which has been 
gained in Russian Siberia in the corresponding areas of another 
continent gives some conception of the agricultural fertility of 
northern soils. But all as yet is dim, uncertain, half explored. 
Inquiry has to rest content with the assurance that throughout 
the vastness of a territory where the mammoth and the mastodon 
have ranged, and where the now degenerate Eed Indian hunts, 
treasiu-es roughly catalogued he stored, waiting for the use to 
which coming generations may be pleased to put them. 

The cUmate of Canada suppUes the means of vanquishing itself, 
and a magnificent lake and river system, due presumably to the 
summer melting of extended fields of snow, affords a natural means 
of entering what, without the waterways, might long have been 
regarded as the impenetrable wastes of the higher latitudes. No 
other group of British Colonies can boast as she does over 2,000 
miles of uninterrupted water transit from one ocean, and perhaps 
as much again penetrating to the heart of the North-West Terri- 
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toriea from another. The value ot this easy meejia of freight-bearing 
communication to the eventual development of her commerce doea 
not need to be insisted on. 

The Atlantic porta, through which the tide of European civilisa- 
tion first rose over her sohtudes, give her nearer touch than that 
pOBBGSsed by either Australia or South Africa with the more 
concentrated markets of the world. Her long land frontier with 
America might, if fiscal differences were satisfactorily disposed 
of, fairly be regarded as a frontier of market porta. This 
happy consummation may be remote. In the meantime she 
possesses without question a position o£ central importance in the 
British Empire. The Atlantic Ocean gives her natural communica- 
tion with the United Kingdom and South Africa ; the Pacific offers 
her equally easy communication with India and Australia and the 
East. She commands the commercial high road of two hemispheres. 
What is more, she has perceived the value of the position, and she 
has secured herself in the possession of it. 

Her strip of cultivation is but as yet a narrow band drawn by 
indomitable pluck from her Atlantic to ber Pacific gate. Seeing 
what has been done, and remembering the difficulties which were 
opposed to that connection, it is hardly, I think, an excessive act of 
faith to believe that under the guidance of the same hardy and 
stubborn race the narrow band will in the future spread until the 
broad area of Canadian settlement reaches northward to the limit 
which nature has set for the higher forms of human occupation. 

'While Canada thus sits astride the Empire at the head of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Africa, at the south end of the one, and 
Australia, at the south end of the other, offer conditions no less 
diverse from her than from each other. If Canada is the typical 
Colony of a northern race, where winter finds its intense expression, 
and the qualities of the Vikings who fathered us may well renew 
themselves in circumstances SO fitted to their strain, Australia sorely 
is the land of summer. 

The snow of the Canadian prairie gives place to sun-baked pas- 
ture on her plains. The gloom of the northern forest is unknown. 
In the place of furs and pitch and mineral oil, the natural harvests 
of Australia yield fruit and wine and spice. For the Arctic regions 
of the one Colony we get the tropics ot the other, and the con- 
trast between the two Colonies is complete when in the dry air 
o! the interior of Australia we find the bracing cold of Canada 
replaced by what doctors call "tonic heat." It is possible with a, 
temperfvture of 110° in tbe sht^d? to do with comparative wse in 
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those parts of Australia such a daj's work as few men could do Id 
Englaud. The shearing industry is carried on chiefly in the bush, 
where in Queensland the summer temperature rises to 125° ; yet the 
average daily tally of a good Austrahan shearer, shearing for eight 
hours a day, is 100 sheep. And in the shearing season of 1892-98 it 
happened to come within my personal knowledge that John Howe, 
the champion shearer of the Barcoo, shore 821 by hand in one eight 
hours' day.' It sounds incredible, but the betting on hie score was 
high, and he was so closely watched that there was no practical 
possibility of mistake. Nevertheless, the ease of life in Australia is 
typified by the fact that the food of the average workman there costs 
just half what the same food would cost in Canada, and the chief fear 
for the AustraUan race, living, as the greater part of it does at present, 
upon the coast, appears to be that it should yield to the seductive 
charm of a climate and soil in which Nature needs no compulsion, 
and so lose in the course of succeeding generations something of 
the energy of the British stock. New Zealand, 1,200 miles nearer 
to Antarctic ice, with a climate which only reproduces in an 
amended form the climate of the United Kingdom, is not open 
to the same apprehension. The difference between the physique of 
the New Zealander and the Australian is already marked, and it 
may Bafely be left to the New Zealander to perpetuate in the 
' Aa tbis statement ot John Howe's sheB,ring feats has araased some not 
unnatural commentB. I take the opportunit; aSered to me to add Id a footnote 
the account whic:h I obtained on the spot, while in Queeosland. of the full 
score made by hira in nine dajs' shearing at Alice Downs in September and 
October of 1892. The sheep were shorn with one pair of Bell and Bnrgons' 
shears, and the tallies were as follow :— September 30, 264 ; October 1 (half- 
day), 131; October 3 to October 8, 319, 257, 258, 262, 267.144 (half-day), 
October 10, 331, October 11 (when the shed out out), 238. Total, 2,381 sheep 
for nine days. 1 should add that 1 did not see this sheBriog done, but some ot 
the leading pastoralists of the Barcoo with whom I stayed were, after inquiiy, 
convinced that the score was accurate. It is the highegt score that has ever 
been known to have been obtained, and it is open to question whether the sheep 
were thoroughly well shorn. The score of October 10 means shearing at the 
rate ot one minute and a half per sheep for the whole eight hours. In the 
shearing ahed at Listowel a fortnight later 1 found the men's tallies running 
In ISS and 16S per day, and, on timing the champion shearer of that shed, I 
f oimd (bat he could shear for a limited period at the rate of two minutes per sheep. 
He Eaid that he could shear quicker, but that it made him nervous to have ua 
standing round with our watches open. The temperature that day was 105° 
in the shade, The average for the season in this shed was 112 a day per man, 
taking good shearers with bad. The average tor the aame season at Northamp- 
ton Downs was 117 a day per man. These were good sheds, but the Bhearias 
Bverage wliioh 1 hpve given rs 100 is not aboye (be mark. 
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Antipodes tlie race from which he sprang in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. 

This fact may be counted aa one of the important features 
in the future of Australasia. But another characteristic to be 
taken note of ia that in Auatralasia the European population is 
almost wholly British, There is a sprinkUug, and a valuable 
sprinkling, of German stock, but there is no second race to correspond 
to the French Canadian, witli a different language, a different reU- 
gion, and differing social traditions. The great feature of Aus- 
tralasia is its wealth. I have had occasion already in this place to 
speak of the natural sourcea from which this wealth is derived, 
and I will not dwell further upon them now than to remind you that 
the value of the gold raised in the Australasian Colonies since the 
first discovery there in 1851 of the precious metal has been in 
round figures ^850,000,000 ; that the yearly wool chp is valued at 
£25,000,000 ; that the fruit crop alone was in 1891 worth £3,000,000 ; 
that honey, poultry, and eggs yielded another £8,000,000 ; while 
the dairies, principally of New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, gave £7,000,000 worth of produce. The total value of the 
agricultural crops in 1891 was over £22,000,000. These and other 
figures, of which I might multiply esamples, convey little meaning 
unless the numbers of the population are also borne in mind ; but 
when it is remembered that the entire population does not reach 
4,000,000, and that the total export and import trade for 1891 
attained the value of £144,000,000, the conclusion is, I think, 
fairly to be home out, that while the characteristic of the continent 
is wealth, the characteristic of its people is industrial and com- 
mercial activity. If the people of Canada have inherited the roving 
spirit with the conquering blood of Scandinavian ancestors, the 
people of Australia are no less distinctly heirs of the business faculty 
and practical traditions of the great liberal majority of the British 
people. 

With such a trading centre at one end of the Pacific and the 
Canadian passion for extension at the other, with the differing 
seasons of the southern and the northern hemispheres to take into 
account, midsummer with all its harvests in the one corresponding 
to the coldest and shortest days of midwinter in the other, with 
the natural diversity of their products and the practical demand at 
both ends for new markets, the evolution of their mutual history 
is not difficult, in one respect at least, to forecast. They must 
evidently sooner of later throw out lines of communication with 
each other. 
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On tlifbt side of the world Canada and Australia represent each 
in their place the extreme edges of the Empire, and they are 
separated by only about 6,000 miles of sea. On this side the dis- 
tance hetween themia three times as great, but on this side there is 
the magnetic attraction of the Mother Country. There ia also the 
further Unk of the South African Peninsula. 

South Africa, looking weatward and northward towards Canada, 
eastward and aoutbward towards Australia, while acroas the Indian 
Ocean the neareat land under the British flag ia India, unites in 
itself something of the characteristics of all three. 

Physically it is one vast nionntain, with its precipitous side 
turned towards the Indian Ocean and its slopes and tablelands 
gradually descending towards the Atlantic. The waste of many 
centuries has surrounded this mountain with a coast atrip of 
which the amazing richness is not difficult to understand when the 
soil of the wonderful high -veldt— where the fields as yet are prin- 
cipally fields of gold and silver — is examined. South Africa has 
the attraction of all things strange. We think of it as the land oi 
the elephant, the hon, and the ostrich, the precious metals, the 
diamond, and the Kaffir. To Atlantic hardihood this country joins 
the almost fabulous possibilities of lands washed by southern aeae. 
The climate of its mountainous interior is bracing as the air of 
Canada, the vegetation of the coast atrip which surrounds it matches 
the fertility of Australia. 

The native populations of South Africa cannot, of course, present 
any true comparison with the native races of India. They do, how- 
ever, present for the consideration of the governing powers con- 
cerned, the problem, which has been perhaps better solved in 
India than in any country of the known world, of the administration 
of the affairs of one race by another distinctly superior to it in 
strength. There are only 600,000 white people altogether in the 
Colonies and States which lie between the Zambesi and Table Bay, 
and every South African question has three sides. It must be con- 
sidered from the British, from the Dutch, and from the native point 
of view. The autonomy of South Africa is not simple like that of 
Canada and Australia. The Orange Free State and the South 
African Republic do not, like the French provinces of Canada, form 
part of the British Federation. They are foreign States having con- 
stitutions and a government of their own, having also their own 
ambitions and their own profoundly cherished racial sentiments. 
We have on the same aouthem portion of the continent spheres of 
Portuguese and of German influence. There are Btill independent 
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native tribes, &nd withiii the circle of British jurisdiotioi 
every form that is known to us of adniinistratioD. Self-governing 
Colonies, Crown Colonies, Protectorates, Protected BtateB, and the 
great Chartered Company which h&s carried the effective occupation 
of Great Britain already further north than ten years ago entered 
into the wildest dreams of the average South African, combine to 
make up the existing whole. On this complicated chessboard the 
game has to be played in bleick and white, and the political interests 
which arise from this state of things are both active and entrancing. 
So much has been done, so much still remains to do, that there ia 
room for the fiUl exercise of our traditional capacities. The same 
spirit which carried Elizabethan adventurers round the world, and 
later brought into our hands the administration of all the diversi- 
fied interests of India, baa now its field of action in South Africa. 
We can still watch there the elementary processes of Empire in the 
making. 

If time permitted, we might follow them across the Zambesi, 
through the provinces of British Central Africa — of which Mr. H. H, 
Johnston has lately reported so much that is iutereating^north- 
wacds still to the East African sphere of British influence — and 
thence to the western province of the Niger, where within the half 
a million square miles of territory which the Niger Company is 
successfully administering for Great Britain a thickly- swarming 
negro population is learning the first lesson of civilisation with the 
spade. We might pass beyond the coast of Africa to the West Indian 
Islands, which, with their varying populations, their contrasting 
constitutions, andnot far short of a score of different administrations, 
lie clustered in the great gulf made by the shores of North and South 
America, and servo to link one continent with another. I would Uke 
* to recall to your memory the fortified chain of Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, carrying by sea from west 
to east the connection between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans that 
Canada completes from east to west by land. But to think of these 
is still to omit smaller lines of possessions which traverse the Indian 
and South Atlantic Oceans and Colonies and coaling- stations 
scattered from the Equator to the Poles. 

The possessions of the Empire are too vast to be covered by a 
passing thought. In the midst of them the three great groups of self- 
governing Colonies are the centres which naturally arrest attention. 
Bougbly, they may be pictured as forming with the United King- 
dom the ribs and centre of a great web thrown out west and east, 
mi nortb and goutb, over tUe globe ; and if tbjs figure be aweptecti 
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ttie Colonial expansion, of which 'we now see the beginnings, may 
be likened to the gradual spinning of the lines &om rib to rib with 
which the spider completes her work. In other words, the expansion 
o£ Great Britain has made the Empire; it is for expansion ot 
the Colonies to consolidate it. 

Within the three groups a double movement of expanaion ia at 
present taking place. One movement is internal and concerns 
themselves ; one is external and concerns the Empire. It is a 
cnrions coincidence that for the moment the internal expansion 
of all three is towards the north. Canada has still her great 
northern territory to fill; Australian development ia moving 
towarda the tropics. In South Africa the Cape-to-Cairo ambition 
has shown itself to be something more than a dream. In each 
group of Colonies this northward movement has been recognised as 
demanding for one condition of its successful accomplishment a 
corresponding movement towards unity at its base. Canada has 
federated already, and is now free to work on a solid foundation. In 
Australia federation is the next great movement to be expected. In 
South Africa the men who are most active in leading the northern 
advance are also the most ardent advocates of a policy of toleration 
which has for its object the eventual union of the southern Colonies 
and States, That some such union on terms acceptable ahke to 
Dutch and British sentiment may be bronght about is the cherished 
hope of liberal South African politicians. The late amicable settle- 
ment of the railway difficulty, the prospect of extending the 
Cnstoma union, and the proposal to revise the convention of 1884, 
by which British relations with the Transvaal are defined, are all 
movements to which a tew leaders on both sides look hopefully for 
good results. Without a union which permits of hearty Dutch and 
British co-operation in the South, it is felt that no enduring northern 
policy can be successfully carried out, and the game is being played 
for that or nothing. 

Thus, in the first instance, within each group of Colonies the 
movement of expansion is accompanied almost of necessity by a 
movement of consolidation. 

The external expansion by which the relations of the Empire are 
affected is of a slightly different kind. I think it will, however, be 
found to be governed by a law that is identical. 

Regarding the Empire for the moment as a unit, the British 
Islands with their big markets, their long-eatabHshed manufacturing 
induatries, and their relative density of population, occupy towards 
the Colonies the place which towns hold towards the country. 
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Every commodity vbich the Coloniea could produoe 
part to the British lalandg to be consumed. There is nothing which 
we do not make and they do not grow. Their raw material has 
fed our manufactories. With every extension of our manufacturing 
industry we offer an extended market for their produce. An 
increase of our export trade, consisting, as it does, largely of 
manufactured goods, is an assurance to the Colonies of an exten- 
sion of their own. Thus our economic movements rise and &J1 in 
unison. We are so largely their customers for raw material that, 
apart from any patriotic sentiment, they must for reasons of self- 
interest desire to contribute to the fullest possible development of 
British trade. We on our part must desire to contribute to the 
fullest possible development of Colonial production ; and in fulfil- 
ment of this desire we have directed a continuous strain of capital 
and population, both of which we possess in greater quantities 
than they, towards the Colonies. There are at present about 
12,000,000 British subjects outside the limits of the four seas, 
and within those limits the available supply is still practically 
inexhaustible. 0£ money the amount sent into the Colonies ig 
hardly to he computed ; but if the £11,000,000 offered to Canada, 
when she asked for i'2, 500,000, the other day, may bo taken as an 
indication, the supply of that also is in no danger of running short. 
So far, then, oui- interests have been identical. There has been 
a natural and constantly increasing expansion of the commerce of 
Great Britain towards the Colonies, and a return flow from the Colo- 
nies to Great Britain. It is difficult to conceive that this state of 
things could under any circumstances be permanently interrupted. 
I am not forgetting that as between town and country there comes 
a time when the country ceases in some measure to be country, and 
local aptitudes bring rural towns into existence, so the Colonies will 
evidently develop industries which are natural to them. Many of 
them they will conduct under conditions far more advantageous 
than any which Great Britain can afford. Nor is it necessary that 
I should allude to the large and flourishing towns which, as a matter 
of fact, the Colonies already possess. I am speaking of the eventual 
development on an infinitely greater scale of their native industrial 
possibilities. That this development should take place and have 
for its result the still further expansion rather than the arrest of 
our existing commercial relations is in accordance with the spirit 
of our trade. There will always be something for the production of 
which we shall possess special aptitudes, and the increase of wealth 
and population in ouc mutual markets will stimulate the volume of 
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exchange. Thie appears to me to be a view which is justified bj 
large conceptions alilfe of seU-iutereet and of patriotiam. 

Yet as between town and country, of which the adviintage must 
be manifeatty mutual, there have often arisen local difTerences and 
temporary jealousies, SO between the manufacturing counties of 
the United Kingdom and the producing markets of the Colonies 
there have been, and in all human probability there must still 
linger, certain jealousies, and tendencies to erect obstructions which 
may at a given moment seem advantageous to a part, even though 
they be disadvantageous to the whole. Under this head, perhaps, 
may be included the protective Colonial tariffs, by which the eco- 
nomic circulation of the Empire has been to some extent impeded. 
Protection against the Mother Country would seem to be the natiu^al 
accompaniment of a policy of separation. That it is not so in 
intention must, I think, be conceded when it is remembered tliat the 
Conservative poUcy of Canada, which cannot be accused of indifference 
to the Union, has always been associated with Protection. Colonial 
protection against British goods is, I beheve, more truly to be con- 
sidered in the light of an excise tax for revenue purposes, similar to 
the tasea which have at various times been levied within the United 
Kingdom itaelf. The economic faith of tbia country is that it is 
a mistake, but the doctrine of the value of the free circulation of 
commodities is comparatively modern, and is still of course open to 
debate. Allow me to read to you from the pagea of an author 
familiar to us all a description of the restrictions laid upon the 
inland commerce in wool in order to prevent exportation, little more 
than a hundred years ago, in England :^ 

" Wool," Adam Smith Bays, writing iu 1776, " eannot be packed in any 
box, barrel, cask, ca.se, chest, oi any other package, bat only in packs of 
leather or pack-cloth on which muat be marked on the outside the word 
> wool ' or ' yarn,' in letters not less than three inches long, on pain of 
forfeiting the same, and the package, &nd three shillings for every pound 
weight. It cannot beloadedonany horse or cart, or carried by land within 
five miles of the coast, but between sun Tising and sun setting, on pain of 
f6rfeitiQgthesame,thehorEeBandcarriagea. . . . In the particular counties 
of Kent and Sussex the reatrictions are still more troublesome. Every 
owner of wool within ten miles of the sea coast must give an account in 
writing, three days after shoaring, to the next officer of the customs, of the 
number of bis fleeces and of the places where they are lodged. And before 
he removes any part of them he must give the like notice of the number 
and weight of the fleeces and of the name and abode of the person to whom 
they are sold, and of the place in which it is intended that they should be 
carried* ^o person within fifteen miles of the sea in the «aid couptiee can 
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buy tony Wool before he enters into bond to the King that no part of thd 
wool which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other porson 
within fifteen miles of the sea. If any wool is found carrying towards 
the sea side in the said counties, unless it has been entered and secority 
given as aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the offender also forfeits three shil- 
lings for every pound weight." 

Thia only a hundred and twenty years ago, and now we have the 
populations of the North-Weat in Canada and of Victoria in Ans- 
tralia clamouring for a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
which enable them to put wool, after a land and water carriage of 
many thousands of miles, into the London markets at lO^d. per lb. 
Further back in that reign of Queen Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shed on the 
conditions of the pastoral induatiy in the United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that the exporter ol 1 
sheep, lambs, or rama was tor the first offence to forfeit all hia I 
goods for ever, to suffer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warning did not suffice he was for the 
second offence to be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. 
And the descendants of Elizabethan lawmakers and woolgrowera 
are now sending us from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
clip of i?25,OO0,0O0. We have most of us heard a good deal of late 
of the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we are all likely to hear 
a good deal more of the Colonial trade in frozen meat ! 

This is but one example of the change which has taken place 
in the regulation of British production and British eommeree. 
Examples might he indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that class of 
ordinance which regulated the employment of our most valuable 
commodity — Man. The restrietiona which I have just quoted as 
applying to tlie circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under the Law of Settlement, which was not 
finally changed into our present Poor Law Act until the year 1834, 
a labourer could not remove from one parish to another without 
giving security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossible for him to stir from the spot in which he 
happened to be born. If occupation there was slack, he had to 
be content to live on the smallest pittance that could be earned 
within sight of hie own church spire. The choice of full work and 
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good wages in another parish was forbidden to him. Now for a 
few pounds he can go to Canada, Australia, or the Cape. Emigra- 
tion o9jces in every larfie town will give him all the infonnation 
tliat he needs, and the tonnage of two alone of the big ateamers 
which are almost daily at his service exceeds the entire tonnage of 
the navy with which Drak^ and Hawkins swept the seas. 

This liberty of circulation Las been found to be the law of our 
Imperial growth. It has not been brought about by theory ; it has 
come as the result of practical experience. Without it our national 
limbseould not have spread; thecorporate Empire could not have been 
constructed. Imagine AuatraUa if we had attempted to maintain 
there the law by which the exportation of wool was forbidden in 
Great Britain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Settlement had for- 
bidden her labourers to move from one parish to another. Liberty 
has been essential to the oxiRtenee of the Colonies, and there is 
ovory sign that their practical experience, as they too realise their 
growth, will confirm the experience of Great Britain. In every 
group the tendency is to break down within the limits of their 
frontiers the barriers which have imposed restrictions upon inter- 
course. Canada has already perfect liberty from coast to coast of 
her great territory. Australia is seeking to establish a similar 
liberty in the Australian continent. In South Africa the effort has 
been made to include the Dutch Republic in the area of unrestricted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriers shall also 
yield to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
this year has given so remarkable a promise, 

We have been speaking hitherto of the expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards them. 
But it was not for this that I detained you with an enumeratiou of 
the diversity of products and conditions which render the Colonies 
no less each the natural complement of the other than all are of 
the United Kingdom. Commercially, politically, and socially they 
have much to gain fi'om mutual intercourse, and the new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each other. Each group 
of Colonies has for different reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the effect 
of the financial crisis has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing more wealth from land. But with it 
limited population, increased primary production involves a corre- 
sponding increase in esportation. In Canada the settlement of the 
North-West has created a country party of which the demand b 
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buy any Wool before he enters into bond to the King that no part of thii 
wool which he shail eo buy Bhall be sold by hitn to any other person 
within fifteen miles of the sea. If any wool ie fonnd carrying towards 
the sea aide in the eaid counties, tmless it has been entered and aecurity 
given as aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the offender also forfeits three shil- 
Itngfl for every pound weight." 

Thia only a hundred and twenty years ago, and now we have the 
popolations of the North-West in Canada and of Viclioria in Aus- 
tralia clamouring for a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
which enable them to put wool, after a land and water carriage of 
many thousands of miles, iuto the London raarbets at lOsrf. per lb. 
Further back in that reign of Queen Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shed on the 
conditions of the pastoral industry in the United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams was for the first offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suiTer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warnmg did not suffice he was for the 
second offence to be adjudged a. felon, and to suS'er death accordingly. 
And the descendants of Elizabethan lawmakers and woolgrowera 
are now sending us from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
dip of £25,000,000. We have most of us heard a good deal of late 
of the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we are all likely to hear 
a good deal more of the Colonial trade in frozen meat ! 

This is but one example of the change which has taken place 
in the regulation of British production and British commerce. 
Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that class of 
ordinance which regulated the employment of our most valuable 
commodity — Man. The restrictions which I have just quoted as 
applying to the circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under the Law of Settlement, which was not 
finally changed info our present Poor Law Act until the year 1834, 
A labourer could not remove from one parish to another without 
givmg security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossible for him to stii from the spot in which he 
happened to be born. If occupation there was slack, lie had to 
be content to hve on the smallest pittance that could be earned 
within sight of his own church spire. The choice of full work and 
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good wages in another parish was forbidden to him. Now for a 
few pounds he can go to Canada, Australia, or the Cape, Emigra- 
tion offices in every large town will give him all the information 
tliat he needs, and the tonnage of two alone of the big steamers 
which are almost daOy at hia serTice exceeds the entire tonnage of 
the navy with which Di'ak^ and Hawkins swept the seas. 

This liberty of circulation has been found to be the law of our 
Imperial growth. It has not been brought about by theory ; it has 
come as the result of practical experience. Without it our national 
limbsoould not have spread ; the corporate Empire could not have been 
constructed. Imagine Australia if we had attempted to maintain 
there the law by which the exportation of wool was forbidden in 
Great Britain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Settlement had for- 
bidden her labourers to move from one parish to another. Liberty 
has been essential to the existence of the Colonies, and there ia 
every sign that their practical experience, as they too reahse their 
growth, will confirm the experience of Great Britain. In every 
group the tendency is to break down within the limits of their 
frontiers the barriers which have imposed restrictions upon inter- 
course. Canada has already perfect liberty from coast to coast of 
her great territory, Australia is seeking to establish a similar 
liberty in the Australian continent. In South Africa the effort has 
been made to include the Dutch Republic in the area of unrestricted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriers shall also 
yield to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
this year has given so remarkable a promise. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards them. 
But it was not for this that I detained you with an enumeration of 
the diversity of products and conditions which render the Colonies 
no less each the natural complement of the other than all are of 
the United Kingdom. Commercially, politically, and socially they 
have much to gain from mutual intercoui-se, and the new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each other. Each group 
of Colonies has for different reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the effect 
of the financial crisis has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing more wealth from lanci. But with a 
limited population, increased primary production involves a corre- 
sponding increase in exportation. In Canada the settlement of the 
North-West has created a country party of which the demand ia 
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hoy aUy wool before he entera into bond to the King tlmt do part of thd 
wool whicli he shall bo buy shall be sold by him to any other person 
within fifteen miles of the eea. If any wool is fonnd carrying towards 
the sea side in die said counties, irnlesa it has been entered ajid security 
given aa aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the ofTender also forfeits tliree sliil' 
lings for every pound weight." 

This only a hundred and twenty years ago, and now we have the 
populations of the North-West in Canada and of Victoria in Aoa- 
tralia clamouring for a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
which enable them to put wool, after & land and water carriage of 
many thousands of miles, into the London markets at lOld. per lb. 
Farther back in that reign of Queen Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shed on the 
conditions of the pastoral industry in the United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen EHzabeth it was enacted that the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams was for the first offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
hia left hand cut off in a market town upon a. market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warning did not suffice he was for the 
second offence to be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. 
And the descendants of Elizabethan lawmakers and woolgrowers 
ftre now sending us from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
clip of £26,000,000. We have most of ws heard a good deal of late 
of the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we ai'e all likely to hear 
a good deal more of the Colonial trade in frozen meat ! 

This is but one example of the change which has taken place 
in the regulation of British production and British commerce. 
Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that class of 
ordinance which regulated the employment of our most valuable 
commodity — Man. The restrictions which I have just quoted as 
applying to the circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under the Law of Settlement, which was cot 
finaDy changed into our present Poor Law Act until the year 1834, 
a labourer could not remove from one parish to another without 
giving security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossible for him to stir from the spot in which he 
happened to be born. If occupation there was slack, he had to 
be content to live on the smallest pittance that could be earned 
within sight of his own church spire. The choice of full work and 
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good wages ia another parish was forbidden to him. Now for a 
few pounds he can go to Canada, Australia, or the Cape. Emigra- 
tion offices in every large town will give him all the information 
that he needs, and the tonnage of two alone of the big BteamerB 
which are almost daily at his Her^ice esceeda the entire tonnage of 
the navy with which Drak^ and Hawkins swept the seas. 

This Uherty of circulation has been found to be the law of our 
Imperial growth. It has not been brought about by theory ; it has 
come as the result of practical experience. Without it our national 
linabsoould not have spread; the corporate Empire could not have been 
constructed. Imagine Australia if we had attempted to maintain 
there the law by which the exportation of wool was forbidden in 
Great Britain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Settlement had for- 
bidden her labourers to move from one pariah to another, liberty 
has been essential to the existence of the Colonies, and there ia 
every sign that their practical experience, as they too realise their 
growth, will confirm the experience of Great Britain. In every 
group the tendency is to break down within the limits of their 
frontiers the barriers which have imposed restrictions upon inter- 
course. Canada has already perfect hberty from coast to coast of 
her great territory, Austraha is seeking to establish a similar 
liberty in the Australian continent. In South Africa the effort has 
been made to include the Dutch Bepuhlic in the area of unrestricted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriera shall also 
yield to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
this year has given so remarkable a promise. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards them. 
But it was not for this that I detained you with an enumeration of 
the diversity of products and conditions which render the Colonies 
no less each the natural complement of the other than all are of 
the United Kingdom. Commercially, politically, and socially they 
have much to gain from mutual intercourse, and the new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each other. Each group 
of Colonies has for diffevent reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the efft 
of the financial crisis has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing more wealth from land. But witli i\ 
limited population, increased primary production involves a coiTe 
spending increase in exportation. In Canada the settlement of the 
Notth-West has created a country party of which the demands. 
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buy nay wool before he enleni into bnnd to the King Uiut no pUt of thd 
wool whioh he shall io buy ihKll be told by him to any other person 
within flftooti miles of the aea, If any wool in foitDd oarryin); lowariln 
the Ha eiilo in the said counties, unless it haa been entered and seeurity 
given as ufocesuid, it i» forfuitod, and the offender also (urfeits three sliil- 
lings for every pound weight." 

This only a hundred and twenty years ago, and now we liave the 
populatfons of the North-Weat In Canada and of Victoria in Aufl- 
tralia clamouring for a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
wbioli eiiablti them to put wool, after a land and water carriage of 
many thousands of milos, into the London markets at lOld. per lb. 
Further back in that reign of Quei'n Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shod on the 
conditions of the pastoral industry in tbu United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams was tor the iirst offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
his left band cut off in a market town upon a market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warning did not suffice he was for tlio 
second offence to bo adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. 
And the descendants of ELiicubotImn lawmakers and woolgrowers 
ate now sending ns from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
clip of i*2C,000,000. We have most of us heard a good deal of lato 
o( the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we are all likely to hear 
a good dual more of the Colonial tra^le in fro^ien meat I 

This is but one example of the change which han taken place 
in the regulation of Dritish pro<]iiclion and llritish commerce. 
Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that clans of 
ordinance whiuti regulated the employment of our most valuable 
oommodity— Man, Tlie restrictions which I have just quoted as 
applying to the circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under tbo Law of Settlonient, which was not 
finally changed into our present Poor Law Act until the year 18!M. 
a labourer could not remove from one parish lo another without 
giving security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossllile for him to stir from the spot in which he 
happened to be horn. If occupation there was slack, he had to 
bo content to live on the smallest pittance that could be earned 
witliin siubt of hia own obiirch spire. The choice of full work and 
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Rond wageo in another parbli waa forliidilon to him. Now for & 
Uiw pounda bs tmn go to Oanada, Australia, or the Cnpo. ISmigra- 
tioii ofllf^tt in evGry large town will givo him all tlio information 
that bo nnede, and tlie tonnage of two alone of tlio big eteamere 
whiah aro uIuiobI daily at hin Burviou oxoeeds the entire tonnago of 
Ihn navy with which Drakq and Hawhins swept the Bi>aB. 

This liberty of cirotilation has be»ii found to bo thi^ law of our 
IiniH'rial growth. It has not boon brought about by theory ; it ban 
come as the result of practiaal experience. Without it our national 
liml>aoouId not have sprwid; theeorporatoEmpirooould not have been 
conntructi'd. Imagine Australia if we bad altcniplnd to maintain 
there the law by which tbe exportation of wool was forbidden in 
On^at l^ritain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Betblement bad for- 
bidden bor labourers to move from one parish to another. Liberty 
lian lioi'U tisBontiftl to the exintenoo of the ColonieB, and there is 
every sign that tlieir pmuticiil experience, aa tbey too realiw their 
growth, wilt oonflmi the experience of Groat Britain. In every 
group the tendency io to broalc dovm within tbo limits of their 
frontiers the barriers wbiob bave imposed reatriotions npon inter- 
course. Oanatla has already perfect liberty from coast to coast of 
her grwit territory, Australia is aeeking to establish a similar 
liberty in tbe Australian continent. lu South Africa the effort has 
been made to inoludo t\w Dutch Hspublio in the area of unreHtrieted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriers nliall also 
ylold to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
thia year has given so remarkable a promiHO. 

Wo have been speaking hitherto of tbo expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards tbeni. 
But it was not for tJiiu tliat I detained you with an enumeration of 
the diversity of products and conditions whieb render the Colonics 
no less oa«h tbe natural oompleniunt of the other tlian all are of 
the United Kingdom. Conimeroially, politically, and socially they 
bave much to gain from mutual intercourse, and tlie new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each otiier. Each group 
of Colonies has for diU'erent reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the effect 
of tbe flnanotal crisia has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing move wealth from land. But witb a 
limited population, increased primary production involves a eonx... 
aponding increase in exportation. In Canada tbe Kcttlemeut of the 
Nortb-Wcri has created a country party of which tbe demu>;a.x<. 
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boy aay wool before ho eaters into bond to the King that no part of thfl 
wool wbioh he shall bo buy shaJl bo Bold by him to any other person 
within fifteen miles of the eea. If any wool ia found carrying towards 
the sea side in the said counties, unless it lias been entered and security 
given BA aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the oflender also forfeits three shil- 
llngs for every pound weight." 

This only a hundred and twenliy years ago, and now we bave the 
populations of the North-Weat in Canada and of Victoria in Aus- 
tralia clamouring tor a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
which enable them to put wool, after a land and water carriage of 
taany thousands of mileB, into the London markets at Wld. per lb. 
Further back in that reign of Queen Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shed on the 
conditions of the pastoral industry in the United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen EHzabeth it was enacted that the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams was for the first offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warning did not sufBce be was for the 
second offence to be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. 
And the descendants of Elizabethan lawmakers and -woolgrowers 
are now sending us from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
clip of £25,000,000. We have most of us heard a good deal of late 
of the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we are all likely to heat 
a good deal more of the Colonial trade in frozen meat ! 

This is but one example of the change which has taken place 
in the regulation of British production and British commerce. 
Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that class of 
ordinance which regulated the employment of our most valuable 
commodity — Man. The restrictions which I have just quoted as 
applying to the circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under the Law of Settlement, which was not 
finally changed into our present Poor Law Act nntil the year 1834, 
a labourer could not remove from one parish to another without 
giving security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossible for him to stir from the spot in which he 
happened to be born. If occupation there was slack, lie bad to 
be content to live on the smallest pittance that could be earned 
within mht of his own church spire. The choice of full work and 
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good wages in another parish was forbidden to him. Now for & 
few pounds he can go to Canada, Australia, or the Cape. Emigra- 
tion offices in every larsie town will give him all the information 
that he needs, and the tonnage of two alone of tbo big steamers 
which are almost daily at his seriice exceeds the entire tonnage of 
the navy with which Drake and Hawkins swept the aene. 

This liberty of circulation has been found to be the law of our 
Imperial growth. It has not been brought about by theory ; it has 
come as the result of practical experience. Without it our national 
limhacould nothave spread ; the corporate Empire could not have been 
constructed. Imagine Australia if wo had attempted to maintain 
there the law by which the exportation of wool was forbidden in 
Great Britain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Settlement had for- 
bidden her labourers to move from one parish to another. Liberty 
has been essential to the existence of the Colonies, and there is 
ovoi'y sign that their practical experience, as they too realise their 
growtli, will confirm the experience of Great Britain. In every 
group the tendency is to break down within tlie limits of their 
frontiers the barriers which have imposed restrictions upon inter- 
course. Canada has already perfect hberty from coast to coast of 
her great territory. Australia is seeking to establish a similar 
liberty in the Australian continent. In South Africa the effort has 
been made to includo the Dutch Republic in the area of unrestricted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriers shall also 
yield to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
this year has given so remarkable a promise. 

We have been speaking hitherto of the expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards them. 
But it was not for this that I detained you with an enumeration of 
the diversity of products and conditions which render the Colonies 
no less each the natui-al complement of the other than all are of 
the I'nited Kingdom. Commercially, politically, and socially they 
have much to gain from mutual intercourse, and the new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each other. Each group 
of Colonies has for different reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the effect 
of the financial crisis has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing more wealth from land. But with a 
limited population, increased primary production involves a coitu- 
sponding increase in exportation. In Canada the settlement of the 
Norfeh-West has created a country party of which the demand, vt, 
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buy any wool before he enters into bond to the King tbat no part of thd 
wool which he shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other perBon 
withm fifteen milea of the sea. If any wool is found carrying towards 
the sea side in the said couaties, unless it has been entered and security 
given as aforesaid, it ts forfeited, aod the offender also forfeits three sliil- 
linga for every pound weight." 

This only a hundred and twenty years ago, and now we have tha 
populations of the North-Weat in Canada and of Victoria in Aus- 
tralia clamouring for a reduction of shipping and railway freights, 
which enable them to put wool, after a land and water carriage of 
many thousands of miles, into the London markets at 10|i. per lb. 
Further back iu that reign of Queen Elizabeth, from which the 
Colonial Empire takes its rise, a still stronger light is shed on the 
conditions of the pastoral industry in the United Kingdom. In the 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams was for the first offence to forfeit all his 
goods for ever, to suffer a year's imprisonment, and then to have 
his left hand cut off in a market town upon a market day, to be 
there nailed up ; and if this warning did not suEBce he was for the 
second offence to be adjudged a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. 
And the descendants of Elizabethan lawmakers and woolgrowers 
are now sending us from one group of Colonies alone a yearly wool- 
clip of £25,000,000. We have most of ua heard a good deal of late 
of the exportation of Canadian cattle, and we are all likely to hear 
a good deal more of the Colonial trade in frozen meat ! 

This is but one example of the change which has taken place 
in the regulation of British production and British commerce. 
Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, and in no department 
are they more interesting and remarkable than in that class of 
ordinance which regulated the employment of our most valuable 
commodity — Man. The restrictions which I have just quoted as 
applying to the circulation and free use of wool are not more 
burdensome than those which the Statute of Apprenticeship and 
the Law of Settlement imposed at the same time upon the circu- 
lation of labour. Under the Law of Settlement, which was not 
finally changed into our present Poor Law Act until the year 1834, 
a labourer could not remove from one parish to another without 
giving security and obtaining certificates, which often rendered it 
practically impossible for him to stir from the spot in which he 
happened to be horn. If occupation there was slack, he had to 
be content to live on the smallest pittance that could bo earned 
■within sight of hia own church spire. The choice of full work and 
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good wages in another parisli waa forbidden to him. Now for a 
few pounds he can go to Canada, Australia, or the Cape. Emigra- 
tion offices in every large town will give him all the information 
that he needa, and the tonnage of two alone of the hig steamers 
which are almost daily at his service exceeds the entire tonnage of 
the navy with which Drakq and Hawkins swept the seas. 

This liberty of circulation has been found to be the law o( onr 
Imperial growth. It has not been brought about by theory ; it has 
come as the result of practical experience. Without it our national 
limbseould not have spread; thecorporateEmpire could not have been 
constructed. Imagine Australia if we bad attempted to maintain 
there the law by which the exportation of wool was forbidden in 
Great Britain. Imagine Canada if a Law of Settlement had for- 
bidden ber labourers to move from one parish to another. Liberty 
has been essential to the existence of the Colonies, and there is 
every sign that their practical experience, as they too realise their 
growth, will confirm the experience of Great Britain. In every 
group the tendency is to break down within the limits of their 
frontiers the barriers which have imposed restrictions upon inter- 
course. Canada has already perfect liberty from coast to coast of 
her great territory. Austraha is seeking to establish a similar 
Uberty in the Australian continent. In South Africa the effort has 
been made to include the Dutch Republic in the area of unrestricted 
intercourse which there is a desire to create. It can scarcely be 
more than a question of time when the outside barriers shall also 
yield to that necessity of expansion towards each other of which 
this year has given so remarkable a promise. 

Wo have been speaking hitherto of the expansion of the Colo- 
nies towards Great Britain, and of Great Britain towards them. 
But it was not (or this that I detained you with an enumeration of 
the diversity of products and conditions which render the Colonies 
no leas each the natural complement of the other than all are of 
the United Kingdom. Commercially, politically, and socially they 
have much to gain from mutual intercourse, and tlie new move- 
ment of their expansion is towards each other. Each group 
of Colonies has (or different reasons experienced of late a need 
for the enlargement of its export trade. In Australia the effect 
of the financial crisis has been to bring about a realisation of 
the necessity of producing more wealth from land. But with ii 
limited population, increased primary praduction involves a corii;- 
Bponding increase in exportation. In Canada the settlement of the 
North-West has created a country party of which the demand. v& 
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naturally for free production and the removal of all restrictions 
upon exporting industries. In both groups of Colonies politicuJ 
parties have espoused the cry, aud while there is a strong difference 
of opinion as to the methods by which the desired result can be 
best obtained, thoro is practically no difference of opinion that it is 
desirable. In South Africa, where the annual output of gold con- 
siderably exceeds the whole yearly supply of Europe a hundred 
years ago, natural production is also rapidly increasing. Large 
items of South African export are articles of luxury, such as 
diamonds and feathers, and it is essential for South Africa, as it is 
(or the other Colonies, to seek a perpetual extension of its marltets. 
The internal vitality of each Colonial group is thus impelhiig it 
to external action. It is natural that this action should take place 
along the lines of least resistance, and these lines the Colonies are 
fortunately finding vritbin the Empire, 

The Colonial Conference which was held at Ottawa last summer 
opens a new chapter in our history. The self- governing Colonies 
met there by delegation to organise a scheme for the development 
of inter- Colonial communication. If the facts which I have passed 
briefly in review have any weight, it is not easy to exaggerate the 
significance of such a movement. We have had a ej'Stem of com- 
munication from the centre to the circumference. The object 
proposed by the Conference at Ottawa is to add to this a branch 
system of communication which shall follow the circumference 
and enclose the Empire in Huoeessive rings connecting Colony 
with Colony, 

We have seen that the full enjoyment of the natural soHdarity 
of interest created by the variety of production and the diversity of 
conditions which prevail within the Empire is impeded by two 
forms of obstruction. One is the artificial obstruction imposed 
by restrictive commercial regulations ; the other is the uatum! 
obstruction created by distance. The deliberations of the Ottawa 
Conference were directed to the removal of both these obstructions. 
Its resolutions are in favour of the abohtion of all treaty regula- 
tions which impede the estabhshment of a system of commercial 
reciprocity throughout the dominions of Her Majesty, and of the 
creation of new linos of steam shipping and telegraphic communi- 
cation round tliat side of the Empire which is at present least well 
supplied. 

The report of the proceedings of the Conference goes far, I 
think, to confirm the view, based upon general observation, that 
while wa ehoiild of course encourage in evei'y possible way the 
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removal of technical treaty difficulties, artificial reatrictioiis upon 
commerce, even when they serve a certain local purpose, are merely 
temporary, and may he left to the operation of the same cauBGB 
which have effectually abolished them in the United Kingdom. 
Difficulties ol distance, on the other hand, must be got over by 
specific effort. Briefly, the artificial obstructions may be left to 
nature ; the natural obstructions must be overcome by art. To 
develop our lines of steam shipping, postal and telegraphic commu- 
nications, and to defend them when developed, must be the conscious 
mutual effort of the Colonies and Great Britain. 

The Pacific offers an appropriate field in which to enter upon 
the realisation of this task. If all the products of Canada and 
Australia were the same, the mere fact that one ia in winter while 
the other has her summer would create the opportunity for a con- 
siderable alternate trade. But their producte, as we have seen, are 
different. Canada has no tropics, Australia no arctic regions ; and 
as each advances in her own movement towards the north, each 
will possess more and more of diverse produce to exchange. 
Between them, as if to stimulate their oflorts to reach each other, 
the Faciflc is opening its ports. Japan has definitely broken with 
the Oriental system of seclusion, and offers the new market 
created by the wants of forty millions of progressive people. China 
can hardly fail to he before long opened up. Russia is carrying a 
railway across Northern Asia, which will within afew years connect 
a Russian port on the Pacific with the markets and traffic 
of Central Europe. The development of the Western States 
ot America and the growing value of the Pacific Island trade 
hardly need to he touched upon. lu tlio midst of these conditions 
how is the Imperial connection maintained? Between Canada 
and Australia there runs one thin lino insufficiently supplied as yet 
with ships, and even that did not esist at the beginning of last year. 
There is another line by which Canada has established trading re- 
lations with Japan, but Australia has no corresponding branch line at 
her end. The two Colonies are unconnected by any direct cable, and 
commerce cannot be developed for want of the ordinary facihties. 

Between Australia and South Africa the means of communica- 
tion are still more slight. A fortnightly steamer carries mails from 
the Cape to Tasmania across the cold waters which roll to the 
far south of the Indian Ocean. But the return voyage is not from 
Tasmania to the Cape. The steamer continues ber way round the 
world, coming back to England by Cape Horn ; and there ia no 
direct communication either by mail or telegraph possible from. 
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Aastralia to South Africa. On the Atlantic from Africa to Oanada 
lines of commmiication are still to make. 

This ia the present condition of the means o£ communicatioa 
which exists between the Colonies. In urging the creation of one 
steam shipping and cable line for the Atlantic and Pacific serviee, 
the Ottawa Conference proposes the definite initiation of a new 
sjstem. The construction of one line will be followed, aa the occa- 
sion for them multiplies, by others. The lateral extension of the 
Colonies is a moYement which when it has been once started may 
be trusted to its own impulsion to be carrie<l on. Under its in- 
fluence every producer who produces, every manufacturer who 
manufactures, every shipper who puts a ship upon the seas, will 
couBciouBly or unconsciously weave his thread in the woof and warp 
of a United Empire ; and it is possible to look forward without any 
great imaginative effort to a day when inter- Colonial shipping shall 
be scarcely leas numerous than the shipping which now carries 
freight between Great Britain and the Colonies, and the vessels of 
an immensely increased merchant navy shall ply hke ceaseless 
shuttles from port to port, weaving round Critish territory such 
bonds as Motion cannot wear nor convulsion snap. 

That a system of Imperial defence will follow upon consolida- 
tion can be scarcely doubtful. Already beginnings have been made ; 
and if the Colonies have taken as yet no definite step to express their 
collective views, it is, I imagine, because tbey can wisely move but 
one step at a time. The Conference at Ottawa was a consolidation 
Conference. We may yet have a Conference of Sydney or Mel- 
bourne, Capetown or perhaps of London, which shall he a Confer- 
ence of defence. 

It used to be the view of the old economists that the home trade 
was the most profitable, because it gave t^uick returns, and the profit 
at both ends was made by our own country ; that the foreign 
trade, which gives the advantage of diverse commodities, and the 
profit of at least one end, was the next profitable ; and that the 
carrying trade, of which the profits at both ends wont to foreign 
nations, was the least profitable. But even under those conditions 
it was considered necessary to encourage the carrying trade for the 
sake of maintaining our naval supremacy. With this object, the 
Act of Navigation was passed, and, arbitrary as were its provisions, 
it was long defended by the moat ardent supporters of commercial 
liberty. If it were neceasai-y, we too might take this view. Our 
naval supremacy is certainly no less important to maintain. It 
made us ; it keeps us ; without it the Empire could not exist for 
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a, aingle day. But it la out pride that freedom in this relation, a8 in 
others, has replaced reatriction, and that the expansion which the 
Act of Navigation was designed to limit haa returned to ua a 
thousandfold in strength what we sacrificed of despotic power. 

The development of inter -Colonial communication promises a com- 
merce which shall have all the advantages of the home trade in giring 
the profit at both ends to our own countrymen and in the facilities 
which modem science offers for the realisation of quick returns, all 
the advantages of the foreign trade in diversity of prodocta, all the 
advantage of the carrying trade in giving scope to the seafaring 
energies of the nation. The increase of our navy is an essential 
accompaniment of the extension of our maritime interests ; the 
development of those interests has for its natural effect the 
creation of the elements from which an efficient na\7 may be con- 
stantly nourished and enlarged. It is but one more of the many 
ways in which, under a system liite om-s, the forces of expansion 
and consolidation work almost automatically together. 

When we pause and think for a moment of all that this system 
has produced it seems incredible that the word " separation " can 
be heard. Who is there born beneath the flag, one is inclined to 
aak, so blind to his advantage that he would accept a part when 
if he will he may have the whole of such a birthright ? Second 
only in value to the robust love of liberty in our history has 
been the inspiring conception of the dignity of union ; and we may, 
I believe, look confidently to the expansion of the Colonies to prove 
that the fullest measure of the one will but strengthen and affirm 
the other, so long as the first principles of Imperial Unity are 
recognised to be liberty and prosperity within the Union, 
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Major-General Sn Chakles Wakren, G.G.M.G., K.C.B. : I feel 
that among other points we are very much indebted to Miss Shaw 
for removing differences of opinion that existed among those who 
are interested in the welfare of the British Empire upon two 
material points on which the prosperity of the Empire hinges. 
That is to say, in peace the development of our commerce, not only 
between the Mother Countiy and the Colonies, but between the 
Colonies themselves ; and in war, such a complete system of 
defence as will enable ua to hold our own in all eventuahties. It 
is only probably upon details in these matters that there is any 
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disagreement. The key-note of the paper appears to consist in the 
part in which the lecturer calls attention to the fact that there 
arises in the history of an Empire a time when the Colonies must 
look to each other as well as to the Mother Country, I am glad to 
see how that underlies the Paper, and how much stress the lecturer 
lays upon the necessity of our going step hy step and little by little. 
It is uaeleas for anyone to attempt to turn over the pages of history 
too quickly. Ail those who have lived in the Coloniea must 
recognise the various differences of administration, from the 
masterly inactive, to very great action, and they all must recognise 
bow much success and failure are due to doing nothing, or to 
excessive activity being brought in at its proper time. The lecturer 
appears to show us that the time baa now arrived when our 
Coloniea must look to each other. Look at the Cape, for instance, 
during the last twenty years, how it has changed, how it has come 
forward I Twenty years ago it would have been quite impossible 
for the Cape to think of interchanging commodities or having any- 
thing to say to another Colony. Again in the same way look at 
Canada ! Some years ago there was no placa like Vancouver, the 
terminus of a great railway system, and it would have been useless 
to have spoken about entermg into communication with another 
Colony to the west. But the lecturer points out that there is a 
time when the Colonies should endeavour to join together, and that 
that time is now at hand when they can fairly do their utmost to 
come together and ti-ade together, and enhance the greatness of 
our Empire. I am qnite certain that this Paper will materially 
conduce to what we all have at heart — the extension of the Empire 
by the inter -communion of the Colonies themselves. 

Jlr. H. C. Beetox : As representing British Columbia I could not 
allow this occasion to pass without acknowledging the great value 
and eloquence of Miss Shaw's paper, and I return her my most 
sincere thanks for the admirable way in which she has described 
the present position and future prospects of that Province. Miss 
Shaw alluded to the Northern extension, which I think prophetical 
of what may happen, when we remember that Canada has still her 
great Northern Territory to fill. I believe that the day is not far 
distant when the development of that region will be seriously 
undertaken, and when British Columbia will be able to avail herself 
of the vast resources, agricultural and mineral, lying dormant there. 
This Northern Territory, known as the fertile belt, was the original 
route surveyed by the projectors of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
but for reasons of their own they preferred a more direct route and 
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a. more expeditiouB completion of the railway. As ft matter of fact 
they left the moat valuable part of the Northern district untouched. 
When this admirable paper of Miss Shaw's is read in British 
Columbia, so compreheneive and exhaustive, to say nothing of its 
literary and picturesque style, the wonder will be that a woman 
could produce ao able a paper. I felt small while it was being read, 
noticing its high quEility, Eintl reaheing how much less justice I could 
have done to thia great anbject, I had not the pleasure of hearing 
the former paper on Australia read by thia lady, but waa so much 
impressed with its exceptional quality that I determined to be here 
to-night. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston, C.B. : I was unfortunately prevented by an 
engagement elsewhere from arriving at the commencement of this 
Paper, but I have heard sufBcient already to become very much 
interested in its scope. I have, however, very httle to aay of any 
importance, except perhaps to emphasise one point, a point which 
has been borne in upon me very much of late years, and that is, 
that it should be remembered that the British Empire is the heritage 
not merely of thirty*ight millions of pink and white Englishmen, 
but of vast multitudes of btaeb and yellow men aa well, who are 
joined together in a league of Peace, first and foremost, and of 
Commerce afterwards ; and that in conaequence of this we who 
pretend and ti-y to be more far-sighted than those who are less 
educated among the inhabitants of the Empire, should not take 
any solely selfish view, that we should not in considering new 
ftcqaiaitions think whether they are suitable for our own race only, 
but should reflect as to whether they may not be of value to that 
portion of the yellow race which is under our flag, or even to our 
black fellow- subjects. Therefore, more especially in connection 
with the conntry from which I have just returned, it is interesting 
to find that the land is suitable to Indians and to black men, for we 
must remember we have some two hundred and fifty millions of 
fellow -subjects in India, as against the thirty-eight millions at 
home, who will be able to make a use of that country, where per- 
haps we caimot, on account of their greater fittedness to stand the 
of the climate. This point of view will enable us to under- 
stand the value of many of the tropical countries which are coming 
under our away, for if they prove to be a great outlet for Indian 
emigration and trade, they will in that way fully i-ecompense 
the labour and trouble spent in acquiring them. I feel therefore 
that we may cheerfully go forward in these countries of Central 
Africa, and that even in the advance of civilisation among the black 
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people we may take comfort tor ourselves, more especially as we are 
there opening vast markets for our manuiactiired goods. In these 
new regions, although people are rapidly acquiring money, it will 
be a long time before local circumstances permit them, to erect mills 
and invent machinery which can in any way compete with our own. 
I will not attempt at this late hour any further to detain you, but I 
do hope that this point of view may be kept in mind by all, and 
that we shall not see quite ao many deprecatory remarks on this 
subject in the press merely because people may be disappointed 
that the pink and white man is not to have everything his own way. 
Mr. James Huddakt : In common with many present to-night, 
this is (he second occasion I Lave had the pleasure of listening to 
Miss Shaw. Speaking as an Anglo- AustraUan who has lived a 
generation in that Australia of which she has been spealring so 
eloquently to-night, I must say of them that they swear by Miss 
Shaw. We look upon her as an empire -builder ; as a stateswoman. 
It is a happy circumstance, that the great natural ability with 
which she has been gifted, has been devoted in recent years to 
acquiring a thorough knowledge and grasp of ihe outlying portions 
of this Empire; and I think the great journal of which we are all 
HO proud, which is so much linked up with the history of the British 
Empire (I allude of course to TJie Times), has done infinite service 
to those who, like myself, have Uved so long ontside the heart of 
the Empire, by sending that lady to South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada, thus enabling her to come into close personal 
touch with those groups of Colonies, and to write, as she does, so 
helpfully and so hoi)efiilly. What is wanted nowadays is courage. 
This British Empire of ours was not built up by pessimists. The 
world is carried along by optimists, and to the last, this British 
race of ours mitst hold on to its native courage. To my mind Miss 
Shaw has struck the right note in speaking of the natural wealth 
of Anstralia, and of the potentialities of the whole of our great 
Colonies, I know we Englishmen have that in us which our 
forefathers had, and which has enabled the race to unravel and work 
through all those difBcuIties which have beset us. There are, I 
beheve, no difBcuIties in the Colonies which cannot be worked out 
successfully. I confess that I, as an Anglo -Austrahan, am ashamed 
of the fact that we are not yet federated. When the Hon. Mackenzie 
Bowell the other day went to Australia from Canada, he said : ' I 
do not understand you. Wherever I go, you are all crying aloud 
for Federation ; you all believe in it, and yet you do not federate 1 
Why don't you ? ' There seems to be one thing that stops us, and 
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tliat is we wanf; the man, ajid that man appeura not yet to buve 
arrived. The man who shall lead the Australias to confederation 
must be a man of the type of the late Sir John Macdonald, who 
was gifted with that rare geniua of attracting and managing men, 
and who was able to surroimd himself with a group of able and 
patriotic Canadians, who, in spite of great difficulties, succeeded in 
creating Canada into one great Dominion ! I see before me Agents- 
General, some of whom I have known for years, and there is one 
man in this room, who, when Premier of Victoria (the Hon. 
Duncan Gillies), worked earnestly for Federation. I hope we shall 
hear him to-night. I believe that when we get the Federation at 
which Miaa Shaw hinted, we shall find a great impetus given to 
Australian development, and until we do get Federation, I do not 
think the country can teach its potentialities. On behalf of the 
Empire, if I may say so, I take the opportunity of thanking Miss 
Shaw for her splendid and statesmanlike paper. Its essence will, 
to-morrow morning be upon the breakfast -tables of the Empire. 

Sir Geobqe T. Goldie, K.C.M.G. : I feel some difficulty in 
Baying even a few words, because Mr, Johnston has already spoken 
on behalf of the continent with which my work has been concerned. 
In tropical A&ica the conditions are entirely different from those 
of the Colonies with which Miss Shaw's paper has mainly dealt. 
In that remarkable paper, which embraces the whole of the Empire, 
she has made most generous reference to our efforts to develop 
under great difficulties tropical regions in which Europeans cannot 
bring up their children, and can only live for a certain number of 
years themselves ; but her paper was naturally devoted mainly to 
the healthier and long established C'olonies of the Empire with 
which we are more famihar. I think that Mr. Johnston did quite 
right in bringing to our minds the interests of the coloured races ; 
but there is another point that is not sufficiently dwelt upon nowa- 
days, and I would urge this especially, that there are gi-eat markets 
for Enghah manufactures to be created in those tropical regions, 
and that it is almost as Important for this country to find new 
markets as land upon which to throw its surplus population. I 
perfectly agree that we would not willingly listen to the word sepa- 
ration in our Colonies. Still, supposing we were not wise in time, 
and that, as a result, separation should come, we should clearly 
have to fall back to a large extent on what are called Colonies of 
plantation for markets for our manufactures. I do not wish to 
decry Colonies of settlement, in order to cry up Colonies of planta- 
tion ; but I would remind you that the latter — of which India is the 
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foremost, and tropical Africa the nest in value— ate of great impdf* I 
tance to this Empire, even though our English people cannot live 
there from f;eneration to generation. 

The Chairman (Lord Bkasset, K.C.B.) : When I consider 
manner in which our platform this evening is filled, that there are 
here so many eminent men — there is a Pendor, a Bir Saul Samuel, 
a Bevan Edwards, a Gillies, a Clarlte, and a Bulwer— when I look 
round upon this galaxy of emineucies, I might perhaps wonder there 
has not been a more eager competition to taie part in the discussion 
on the paper, hut I think npon another view you will recognise, as I 
do, that thia hesitation is after all the greatest compliment that could 
he offered to Miss Shaw. Her paper is too good, far too good, to 
be discussed in a perfunetoiy manner upon a first perusal, and 
without deliberate consideration. Speaking for myself, I may say, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to her, that I speak under the great 
disadvantage of not having seen the paper before Miss Shaw so 
admirably read it. It does not, however, need preparation to be in 
a position to say that Miss Shaw has passed in review our great 
Empire with a magnificent sweep of thought ; that slie has drawn 
upon an illimitable store of information, and that she has treated 
the whole subject with splendid eloquence. She has led us, I think 
as she would wish to lead us, up to this conclusion, that it is im- 
possible that the word Separation shall be heard amongst i 
How is the Unity of the Empire to be best secured P Earlier , 
this evening I referred to those agencies and means which tend 
to establish a common sentiment, a feeling of mutual regard be- 
tween the Colonies and the Mother Country. To have the senti- J 
ment of Unity ia a great point, and that is one of the best I 
means by which the Empire can be kept together ; but there are i 
other and more practical means, if you like to call them so, by I 
which this great object can he accomplished. We have recently I 
had a second and most successful Conference of representative! 
of all parts of the Empire at Ottawa, and in that Conference 1 
the means were clearly indicated by which in the judgment 1 
of those present this Imperial Unity can be promoted. The 1 
improvement of communication was especially insisted upon, f 
The Conference urged the establishment of additional telegrapliie I 
communication between Australia and Canada, and we are glad t 
know that this important suggestion has been taken up by the 1 
Canadian Government, and that they are on the point of giving i 
effect to it. There was another kind of communication to which I 
the Conference gave special attention, and that was the improve- I 
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meet of steain eommnnication between the Mother Countr and 
tho furthest limits of the Empire through the great Canadian 
Dominion. That suggestion of the Conference has not yet been 
carried into effect, but I would say, and I am sure you will all say, 
that it woultl be a most deplorable thing if the suggestion of 
improved steam communication between England and the Anti- 
podes through Canada should not be carried into effect. Canada 
baa already done her part nobly ; she has promised a handsome 
subsidy for the purpose. I should he ashamed if the Government 
of the Mother Country were not prepared also to give a handsome 
contribution for so excellent a purpose. We have in the fact of 
Mr. Huddart's presence here an assurance that private entei-priso 
is ready to co-operate, and when I was in Canada lately I heard 
with great satisfaction from the President of the great Canadian 
Pacific Railway that he and his colleagues are deeply uiterested in 
this project, and stand prepared to assist. When 1 remember all 
this, I refuse to think that the Mother Country will fail to do her 
part, and therefore I think we may hope that the second sugges- 
tion of the Conference is on the point of being carried into effect. 
Improved communication by telegraph and improved steamer 
services will thus form another hnk to bind the Empire together, 
and so we shall undoubtedly go on from time to time using such 
opportunities as arise to promote the excellent work which Miss 
Shaw has in such eloquent terms commended to our hearts. I 
will now ask you to give a hearty vote of thanks to Miss Shaw for 
her Paper. 

The Hon, Duncan Gillies : Perhaps I may be allowed to say a 
few words by way of seconding that proposition, though I should 
not have risen but for the alight reference made to me by my friend 
Mr. Iluddart. I am delighted to liave been here this evening. -I 
have obtained a copy of the address, and although I have not had 
the opportunity of perusing it carefully I have no difficulty what- 
ever in understanding its drift. It is one, as I apprehend, of an 
unusual and rare character. It has touched on many questions 
appertaining to the Colonies ; but the great question that has been 
raised and which all who have heard Miss Shaw will be bound to 
consider is, What the future relations of the Colonies will be to the 
Empire. Miss Shaw has not dealt with the question of Imperial 
Federation, which may possibly be in the distant future, hut she has 
dealt with a far more important question — which is the question of 
the hour — ^-iz. how tar it may be possible by judicious measures to 
draw the bonds between the Colonies and the Empire still closer 



and closer together. One can understand the gteal: differences 
which have arisen in the past between the Mother Country and the 
Coloniea. Those differences have year by year been growing less 
and less. The trouble between Great Britahi and her American 
Colonies taught Great Britain a lesson — a wise and useful lesson — 
which she has never forgotten, and induced her to carry out a policy 
with reference to her Colonies wholly different from that she 
formerly pursued. The Colonies of the Empire have, since that 
day, been established on a totally different foundation, the object of 
the Mother Country now being to give them the most perfect 
freedom that is compatible with their ability to exercise it. If we 
look round the Colonies of this I'^nipire, at any rate those enjoy- 
ing responsible government, I venture to say there are no freer 
communities on the face of the earth. Bometimes one hears the 
word separation, That is not the voice of the people. Have we 
ever in the world's history heard of any number of men who 
have responsible government, and who possess perfect freedom 
to legislate on everything within their powers, separating from 
the country that gave them such a great measure of freedom 
urdess, indeed, they had something better before them ? Where is 
the possibility of better here ? If they established to-morrow 
another United States they would not have greater freedom. 
They are at liberty to legislate on all questions affecting themselves 
without interference from the Crown, and the only occasion, I 
believe, on which the Imperial Government has advised the Crown 
to withhold its assent from legislation passed by a Colony has been 
when that legislation affected not merely the Colony itself, but 
others of Her Majesty's subjects outside that Colony — an interfer- 
ence on the part of the Crown which was aftenvards admitted to be 
perfectly just. So that separation, I am confident, is lor many a 
day to come outside the region of practical politics. On the other 
hand, there are two or three large questions raised by Miss Shaw's 
paper that could not very well be discussed this evening — questions 
as to how far the Colonies can come into touch with the Empire or 
rather with the Imperial Government as representing the two 
Houses of Parliament — how far they can be able, in every particular 
of life, to work together. It is true that the Colonies are energetic, 
that thoy work hard, that they look to their own advantage. To 
ignore that would be to make a great practical mistake. They are 
anxious naturally to make their way. It is the same with Great 
Britain herself. I do not say they are not anxious to do what 
they can for the welfare of the community, but they look from 
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different standpoints often, and as certain as we are living, so 
long as we can show by reasonable arguments and advice, and by 
conciliation where necessary, that we are able to work together for 
a common cause, common sense will on the whole prevail. The 
more we meet together in such meetings as this and discuss great 
questions affecting our common interest, the more hkely are we to 
come to a national conclusion. The Ottawa Conference is a case 
in point. From such gatherings I anticipate the best results. In 
conclusion, I will only say for myself that I thank Miss Shaw for 
raising these great and important questions. 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation. 

Miss Shaw : I thank you for your too great indulgence to me, 
and I will ask you to join me in giving a hearty vote of thanks to 
Lord Brassey for so kindly presiding over our proceedings to-night. 

The motion was cordially approved, and Lord Brassey having 
thanked the meeting, the proceedings ended. 



so Social aiid Intellectual Aspects of Australian Life. 

An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Libracy of the Institute on I 
Tuesday, July SI, at 4.80 p.m., when Misa C. H. Spenee,of Adelaide, 
South Australia, read a Paper ou the 

SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS OF 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

Sir Fredehick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of tlie 
Institute, pi%sided, 

[Abstract.] 
Miaa Spekue begini by sayiHg that she was tlie first representative 
Australian womau who had addi-eseed the Institute ; for, though 
born in Scotland, she had gone to Adelaide at the ago of thirteen, 
and had grown up in a Colony not three years old at that time. 

Travel had shown her how great is the bond of a common 
language and literature. Tbe patriotic aoiig of America is set to 
the air of ' God Have the Qneeu.' There is much ignorance of our 
great South lands in America, but all reformers watch affairs in 
Australia and New Zealand with intense interest. 

Australia was founded on convictism, a thing as bad for tha ' 
transporting country as for that to which criminals "were sent, for 
so long as offenders were sent nut of Bight a new crop took their 
places, and there was uo serious attempt at reformatory methods. 

South Australia was a free country, foonded by doctrinaires. ■ 
She is still called the happy hunting-ground of the faddist. In five 
directions her lead has been followed : in the separation of Church 
from State ; in the secret ballot ; in the Real Property Act for land 
transfer ; in giving the municipal voto to women ; aud in taking ' 
pauper children out of institutions and boarding them in natural ' 
homes. 

The sixth fad, the taxation of unimproved land values for the 
general revenue, has only been initiated in New Zealand. 

Economics can bo more easily studied in new countries, 
see how enterprise expands into unwise speculation, and hovj 
severely all classes suffer when the natural development receives a j 
cheolt. For the recent terrible financial crisis Uritisli capitahsts are I 
much to blame. Mr, Goschen's conversion of the Three per Cents, 
was the signal for sending millions of money out to hanks and 
finance compauies, to inflate the monstrous land boom of Melbourne I 
and its suburbs. Australian capitahsts themselves, seeing 
steady fall of produce and of profits, due very much to the apprecia- 
tion of gold, prefeiTed to put money into the banks at five per cent. 
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on fixed deposit. When tlie natural result of aggressive banking 
followed, theae capitalists began to withdraw their deposits, and 
this and the failure of building societies financed by the banks were 
the caases of the failure of some banks, and of the suspension &nd 
reconstruction of many more. 

She did not take a very rosy view of Australian finance, nor did 
she take a pessimistic view. The resources of Australia are enor- 
mous. Our homogeneous population makes our progress more nor- 
mal than that of America, which has foreigners and negi'oes to absorb. 
The fa-ct that labour is done by free men and is honourable made our 

I convicts more readily absorbed into the industrial population than 

I in Virginia and Tennessee, where work was done by slaves, and now 

^ by coloured people. 

The general revenue provides schools all over Australia, whereas 
the Southern States find it hard from local rates to provide two 
schools in each district, as the white and tbo coloured keep apart. 

There is more social freedom in the North and the West of America 
than in Australia, hut Australia has more political freedom. Horse- 
racing and betting are the greatest evils among the Australian 

i youth. No people buy more books, and of a better class, than the 

I people of Austraha and New Zealand. 

I As for authors, we have a few good names, and there is a recent 

r outcrop o! fiction -writers. There is no first-class poet. Mutual 
admiration cannot raise any of our helpful verse-writers to the ranks 
of the Immortals. But our newspapers are able and respectable, 
and are built on the large and liberal lines of Enghsh journalism. 
As a journalist, she was glad to work in Australia, rather than in 
the States. 

The great object of her life for over thirty years has been electoral 

(reform on the lines of Hare's single transferable vote, apphed to 
districts to return six or more representatives. AVhen labour and 
capital, wliieh ought to be friendly, were organised as enemies, she 
began to speak in South Austmiia, and, by the aid of ballot 
papers, she had sought to show that reform was just and practi- 
cable. This was her main object in going to America, and she 
believed that pubhc attention had been aroused there. Second to 
Lthis, was her advocacy of homes rather than institutions for those 
^children who were thrown on public charity, which is a burning sub- 
set at the present moment in England. 
The wave of depression has checked emigration from the Mother 
KCountry to Australia, whereas now is the beat time for people with 
■fOme capital and some common sense to go there to settle. There 
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never was a time when land could be bought more cheaply, or when 
it would be easier to make a start. The more people are in Australia 
the better off they would all be. She concluded by quoting from 
Mr. E. A. Petherick, that Australia sends to Great Britain annually 
five hundred million pounds weight of wool, in the manufacture of 
which, perhaps, millions of her population are employed. The Mother 
Country imports about half her food supply. Would it not be better 
to manufacture in Australia, where food is abundant — to take the 
workers to the raw material, rather than the raw material and the 
food to the workers ? 

A discussion ensued, in which the Hon. Thomas Playford (Agent- 
General for South Australia), Mr. George Beetham (New Zealand), 
Mr. Leonard W. Thrupp, Miss Florence Davenport Hill, and the Chair- 
man took part ; after which votes of thanks were passed to the 
Header of the Paper and to the Chairman, and the meeting separated. 



Possibilities of the North- West District of British G%ia}ia. 

An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Instituts 
on Tuesday, November 27, 1894, a,t 1.30 p.m., when Mr. George 
G. Dixon read a Paper on 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF TUB NOUTH-W'EST DISTRICT 
OF BKITIsn GUIANA. 

Sir Henky Babkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., in the Chair. 
[Abstract.] ' 
The Colony of British Guiana has parsned for many years the 
mistaken policy of relying for support upon one staple indastry, 
ajid her present financial position sho^s the result of this short- 
sighted course, now that that particular industry upon which she 
has placed her sole dependence is no longer a flourishing one. 

For several years the sugar market has been depressed, and it is 
to the gold industry that the Colony now looks for support. But 
before any permanent benefit can be derived from this source much 
has to be done for its advancement. 

The interior of British Guiana ia but little known, 
Only in latter years has any systematic attempt been made to 
find out of what this great territory is capable, and it was not until 
gold was reported to exist there in paying quantities that public 
attention was attracted thither. The pioneers of this new industry 
had great difficulties to contend with. They knew nothing of the 
interior, but beUeved it to be so unhealthy that none but coloured 
people could stand the clunate. Men of this class had to be found, 
who would take charge of expeditions, conduct them into the in- 
terior, and work for gold. Neither the labourers, nor the men in 
charge of them, knew anything of the work before them. To 
inexperienced persons such as these was intrusted the conduct of 
expeditions costing from §600 to ^1,000 1 

An Early Gold Expedition to the Nohth-West Distkict. ' 
In "order to reahse the tremendous odds against the saecess of 
these ventures, let ua follow one of the early expeditions to the 
gold-fields of the north-west district. To reach the workings 
at the foot of the first falls on the Barima River necessitated a 
seven days' journey in open boats propelled by paddlers. The 
party, consisting, we will say, o£ twelve men and a foreman or 
manager, under contract for four months, had to face unknown 
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difficulties and dangers. Once at leaet during the journey the boat 
was damaged by striking on the sunken timber, vhlch everywhere 
impeded the course of the river, causing a long delay while she 
was unloaded and repaired. lu wet weather the stream was very 
strong, and in the dry season innumerable trees had to be cut 
through to allow of the passage of the boats. On landing, a tem- 
porary house was erected in which to store their proWaions, after 
which the work on land commenced. Every likely creek was pro- 
hipected, imtil a spot was found which the man in charge considered 
sufficiently rich to pay. Here a clearing was made, houses erected, 
the tools brought in and the work began. 

The top-soil to a depth of four feet had to bo stripped off to ex- 
pose the gold-bearing gravel ; toms and sluices were then set up in 
which to wash it. These instruments were o£ the most primitiva 
kind, and as the men were ignorant of the mode of using them to 
the best advantage, the loss of gold was very hea\7. The managers 
having no systematic mode of working, would jump from spot to 
spot all over the flats, instead of working them steadily from end to 
end. No provision was made for the storage of water, and in the 
wet season their shallow pits were flooded. At the end of the four 
months all but one man, who was left in charge, returned to 
Georgetown, where a new set of labourers, and generally a new 
manager, had to he obtained, and the work recommenced. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to understand how any of the 
placer workings paid, yet most of them did, and secured handsoms 
incomes to their owners. 

Improved Communicatios with the Gold-Fiklds of the 
Nobth-Wkbt. 

The Barima River has now been suflicieiitly cleared of fallsB i 
timber to allow of steam communication to the foot of the first 
falls. 

Gold Betuenb. 

By the report of the Commissioner of Mines we see that there- 
lus been an increase of one ounce per man of gold obtained during 
1892-93, as compared with 1891-92. Also, that in 1884 the gold 
return from the Colony was 250 ozs., valued at £1,019, whiah 
amount has risen to 138,527 ozs, in 18!)3-9i, representing a value ' 
of £510,710, Up to the present, the gold industry has been 
practically financed with local capital. The principal work has been 
done in the upper portions of the creeks, where the surface soil is 
shallow ; here nuggets have been found weighing up to forty ounces. 
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Very few workings in the district exceed 16 ft. in depth, and no 
boring has yet been undertaken to prove whether there is a second 
gravel fonnation. As regards quartz, the Commiaaioner of Mines 
reporta that it la very rich, many surface samples assaying eight to 
ten ouncea to the ton. 

That auch fjatisfactory returns of gold ae those quoted above have 
been obtained in spite of such diflicultieB, speaks well for the 
richness of the country. 

DiscovEBY OF Diamonds. 

Several diamonds have been aceidentally found, which have been 
pronounced valuable stones ; and it is stated on good authority that 
dry diggings in all probability esiat in the district where they 
were discovered. 

Hindrances to Mining Enterprise, 

The uncertainty about the interior — the supposed uiibeaithinesa 
of its climate^the want of proper communication with the gold- 
fields— the unsettled state of the boundaries— and the regulation 
prohibiting the use of raw gold aa a legal tender — have all tended 
to discourage enterprise. 

Climate. 

A closer acquaintance with the interior is rapidly convincing the 
Colonists that its climate is far more healthy than that of the 
ioast. 

PsorosED New Route and its Advantages. 

The construction of an overland route from the foot of the first 
falls on the Barima to above the worst rapids on the C'uyuni River, 
and the introduction of steam communication on that river for a 
distance of some eighty miles, is now seriously contemplated. Tbii 
would open up a rich mining district, establish an import and 
?sport trade with Venezuela in cattle and mining stores, and be of 
great political importance. 

AcKituLTUBAL Possibilities. 

The flats on each side of the creeks would grow good cocoa, and 
the undulating ground is well adapted to the cultivation of coffee. 
In the Indian clearinge, with little cultivation, the usual tropical 
products are successfully grown. 

Raw Gold a Leqal Tender, 

If raw gold were made a legal tender, provision stores would be 
started in the mining districts, and the labourers would settle in 
the neighbourhood and culti\*ate the soil, instead of returning to 
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Georgetown every four months. Thus, hy degrees, townships would 
be formed, and the cost of working for gold greatly reduced. 

Conclusion. 

We have seen from the foregoing what possibilities there are 
in store for the north-west district ; but to facilitate their realisa- 
tion there is one thing urgently needed, and that is the solution 
of the boundary question. The British Government has offered to 
settle the question by arbitration on certain lines, to which the 
Venezuelans have not at present agreed ; but, if it could be made 
clear to them that by mutual co-operation an important trade could 
be opened up between the two countries to the benefit of both, 
might not what has failed diplomatically be accomplished com- 
mercially ? 

A discussion followed, in which the following took part : — Mr. 
Nevile Lubbock, Colonel J. S. Young, Mr. Kobert Tennant, Mr. 
H. G. Slade. Votes of thanks to the Reader of the Paper and the 
Chairman were passed. 



SECOND OBDINARY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Beaaion was held at 
the Whitehall Eooma, Hotel M6tropole, on Tuesday, December 11, 
1894, when Sir Henry J. Wrixon, K.C.M.G., Q.C., read a paper on 
"The Ottawa Conference ; its National Significance." 

Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B., a Member of the 
. Cooncil of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was anuoimced that since that Meeting 22 
Fellows had been elected, viz,, 7 Resident and 15 Non-Beaident, 
,t Fellows :— 



Non-Eeaident Fellows : — 

AlexT.Cumming Bailie, F.E.G.S.(Transvaal),OeorgeO.I>ixon,C.E. [British 
OiHono), Lt.-Oeneral W. 3. Qoodmtougk, E.A., C.B. iCommafiding fhe Troops, 
Cape Ct^ony), Waiter E. Hudson (Transvaal), George H. HaJe(f (Wofoi), Hvgh 
G. Josmh {India), Charles Wm. Langtrce (Fir'oria), Wharram Hfegginson 
(Ceytoni. S. Cartioright Beed, M.D., J.P. {Cape Colony), William Scott 
{Maitriiiiis), James Slaart (Swandjmd), Mortimer SttKkey (South Atistralia), 
Frederic S. Tatham. M.L.A. {Natal}, Charles W. Yan, der Wall, M.A.. LL.B. 
{Victoria). Herbert Wm. Wigan {Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of bookc, 
mapR, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and pubhc bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The CHAiBMdN then called upon Sir Henry Wrixon to read his 
Paper on 

THE OTTAWA CONFEEENCE : ITS NATIONAL 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

I DB8IBB to ask your attention this evening to some results of the 
Imperial and Intercolonial Conference held at Ottawa in June and 
July last, and to some lessons to be leanit from it that do not 
perhaps at first sight so readily challenge attention. I do not 
propose to speak of its mere official aspect, nor yet of the actual 
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wort done at our meetings ; — these are all to be learnt from tliS 
Parliamentarj Blae-book, and particularly from the Report of Lord 
Jersey, 

Tbe enthusiastic reception we met with throii^^hout our 3,000 
mites' journey over Canada, the feeling of common nationality, of 
brotherhood as members of the same great family, that was every- 
where evoked, from the distant settlement on the prairies up to the 
centre of official life at Ottawa, or to the great cities of Toronto, 
Montreal, and Quebec — about all this, its meaning, its lesson for us 
now, I desire to apeak. 

Like BO many other events that mark history, this came about 
without design, and indeed quite unexpectedly. In 1893 Mr, 
Mackenzie Bowell, Minister of Trade and Commerce for the 
Dominion of Canada, visited Australia, in company with Mr. 
Sandford Fleming, for tbe purpose of conferring with the several 
Govemmeuta there with a view to promote the eitension of trade 
between Australasia and Canada, and also upon the subject of a 
telegraph connecting Canada with Australia. When he came there 
he found that he could not, in the time lie had at his dispoaal, visit 
all the widely separated capitals of Australasia, so it was proposed 
to hold a meeting of the representative a of the varioua Colonies in 
one of the Australian cities ; but the sitting of different local Fa>rlia- 
jnents during Mr. Mackenzie Eowell's visit rendered it difficolt to 
get a meeting of the Ministers of the Govemmenta to be represented. 
Why not, he suggested, wait till a later period when you will be in 
receas, and send representative a to meet ua in Canada ? At first 
the proposal liid not excite much attention among us. Afterwards, 
when the formal invitation came from Ottawa, it was felt only 
proper to accept it, and a hope more or less active was excited that 
SDmething might he done in regard to the Pacific Cable and the 
line of mail steamers in which we were interested. This business 
side of the matter was the one that claimed whatever attention was 
given to the enterprise. My brother delegates and I regarded our 
mission as a commercial one, to he carried through by ua as 
effectively and as quietly as possible. The terms of our commission 
were to assist at " a Conference at Ottawa, Canada, for the purpose 
of conaidering the trade relations existing between Canada and the 
resi*ctive countries represented, and the best means of extending 
those relations, and of securing the eonatruction of a direct tele- 
graphic cable between Australia and the Dominion of Canada." 

When we first touched Canadian soil at Victoria, in the distant 
piovince of British Columbia, we became sensible of some new 
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feelings regarding our undertaking. We vere met on board the 
steamer by a party of the leading men of the place, together with 
Home who had come specially from Ottawa, who greeted us warmly 
as brother ColonistB come to visit them, and offered ua the cordial 
hospitality of their city. The hearty feehng displayed here waa 
continued with enthusiasm at Vanoouver.Winnipeg, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Montreal, Quebec, the places wo visited ; while further invitations 
came from all sides which the want of time prevented na from 
accepting. It was not an official reception— that we would have 
expected and understood — it was a people's welcome. What was 
started as a trade mission developed into a popuhir demonstration. 
In the distant township out upon the plains, it waa as warm as at 
the political capital itself. The people themselves took an interest 
in the event ; they were pleased at meeting us and 'grasping us by 
the hand — why ? Not personally, surely, but because the spectacle 
of Australian Colonists coming, deputed to visit' them and diacusa 
aCfeLira of mutaal interest with them, was something new which 
struck the people's inmgination, and indeed touched, I think, the 
people's heart. Hence they greeted us everywhere, entertained us, 
liad excursions for ua, made ua fi'ee of their clubs and public places, 
held meetings, made speeches to us and heard them from us. In 
the great and busy city of Montreal we were met upon our arrival 
at the wharf by sounding cannon, exploding rockets, and flags flying 
mast high from the ships. In the rising city of Winnipeg, 1,600 
miles inland, they entertained us royally on the Saturday, whila 
on the Sunday the respected Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
came in his carriage and brought us to church. So it was 
throughout. 

The of!!icial meeting at Ottawa was certainly an important one. 
For the first time in Colonial history the representatives of the aelf- 
goveming Colonies, together with a representative from the Imperial 
Government, had met to take counsel together in a Colony, The 
precedent thus set, undesignedly though it came about, of meeting 
in a dependency of the Empire rather than here at the centre, is 
one likely to be followed upon some future occasions. A warm 
Intercolonial feelhig—an enthusiasm in fact — was there excited 
which we could not espeet to have aroused here amid great Imperial 
cares and concerns. At times no doubt business requirements will 
point to the wisdom of meeting in London ; but whether in London 
or in a Colony, we may look forward to meetings of representatives 
of England and her dependencies from time to time to discuss 
matters of common interest as a new institution that has grown up 
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naturally but unexpectedly out of the new conditions of our 
There was this also to be marked about the meeting, that Great 
Britain is the only nation that could have shown such a gathering 
— a gathering of represpntatives of vast dependencies peopled by 
her children, all perfectly free and perfectly contented, all anxiona 
to co-operate with one another, all ilevoted to her. I will not 
mention foreign nations by name, but if we wish to think of a con- 
trast we have only to consider what sort of representative meeting 
from their Colonial possessions any one of them could have achieved. 
I may add that in our discussions at the Council Board we Australiane 
again felt the value of federation and unity. Upon each i[uestioti 
the representatives of Canada spoke with one voice for a great 
Dominion ; we with five voices for five BmaJler commuiiitiea. 
Certainly when we return to our people we can urge union with 
renewed eai'nestness ; and possibly Canada, having thus eavtid 
herseK by her patriotic spirit and political intelligence, may assist 
US by her example. That our dehberations have not been wttboot 
result even so far is shown by the fact that tenders for laying the 
Pacific cable have been already called for and received, and that 
those tenders show that some of the difiiculties, urged as insur- 
mountable some years ago, now, owing to the advance of mechanical 
science, exist no longer. The meeting itself, then, I say, was import- 
ant, and important work was done ; hut to my mind the significant 
feature about the whole movement was the warm feeUng of conmmn 
brotherhood towards us Australians that it evoked from the Canadi&n 
people— and a brotherhood, let me remind you, founded upon 
fact that wo are all the sons of the one parent country, and tha 
subjects of the same gracious Queen. For nothing was moiB 
noticeable throughout than the intense feeling of pride in the 
Empire, and of loyalty to the Sovereign of that Empire. " God 
save the Queen " was an air that came iiaturaUy to the lips of all 
men. I have never heard it more cordially, more affectionately, 
sounded than at festive meetings — and indeed sometimes at business 
meetings, too — in Canada. 

But now what is the real meaning of all this warm display (rf 
fellow feeling between distant Colonists, and what can we leam 
from it ? It is worth thinlcing over this, because I imagine we 
see in it a landmark that indicates a growing change in the con- 
ditions of our Empire life. It is not always that people living v^ 
the midst of a national development notice what is going on around 
them. 

We have heard of the "Expansion of England," and wonderfol that 
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expansion has been, A centmy ago her population numbered only 
some nine and a balf mllLions ; lier revenue came to about fifteen and 
a half millions sterhng. Now En,:jlish- speaking peoples number not 
leas than 120 millions. The revenue of the United Kingdom alone 
is over 90 millions yearly. The sun never seta upon ourflag ; under 
that dag men of all the nationalities of the earth shelter ; under it 
all the languages of the sons of men are spokeu. But this expan- 
sion has necessarily carried with it the weakness of want of concen- 
tration^want of concentration in fact and, as incident to that, want 
of a united feeling, which it was ob^-ioualy difficult to maintain 
among people, though sprung from a common stock, who were 
widely scattered over the globe, and seldom saw or hoard of one 
another. Our enemies spoke of us as a sheet of brown paper, easy 
to crumble up. Our kinsfolk hei-e in England did not exactly know 
where on earth we were. By even educated men we were regarded 
as out of the known world. Sir Arthur Helps vouches for the fact 
that a Secretary of State for the Colonies some forty years ago aaid 
to him upon assuming office, " Juat get a map here — will you ? — 
and show me where these places are." Being so widely separated by 
nature, it is scarcely am^prisiug that many eminent pohtical naen 
here desired to see us separated altogether. They regarded parting 
as inevitable, nay, as almost accomplished. We at one end of the 
world, they at another, let us each go our different ways and fulfil 
our separate destinies. Some fifty or sixty jeai-s ago such was the 
scattered condition of the communities that constituted the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain. When the Englishman left his native 
land for Australia, or even for Canada, he felt he parted from it for 
ever — went away to the new home, to forget the old, and to be 
forgotten by it. Those were the days when the family farewells 
of emigrants were serious things, the days of those partings that 
crushed the life out of human hearts, and, anticipating the grave 
itself, separated child from parent, brother from sister, friend from 

In fifty years all this has been wonderfully altered. The Ocean 
Greyhound, going fifteen to twenty knots an hour, the locomotive 
penetrating every continent, the electric cable interchanging ideas 
between the most distant countries as quickly as even divine 
thought itself — all these are again drawing the Empire together. 
The expansion has been followed by a concentration. The world 
is getting smaller. People go to and fro through the Empire in a 
manner before unthought of ; and people in all parts of the Empire 
are brought together in feeling and sentiment by daily hearing and 
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reading in each part of all that the other parts are concerned vithc 
It ia as fAnj now to go to Auatmlia as it was to go to Ii-eland in tbfi 
days of Dean Swift. It is easier to go to Canada than it was then 
to go to Scotland. It is a common vacation trip to ion over from 
the Dominion and spend a fortnight or three wgc1:s in this aeries of 
cities that yon ca.Il London. ^Vorking people come over every few 
years to see their relatives. Even from Austraha, three or four 
months is suftieient to visit the old land, transact important business 
there, and retiirn. You bid your friends a cheerful good-bye, and 
before they have well missed you from the streets of Melbourne, 
Sydney, or Brisbane, yon are back again. Here in Xiondon yon 
meet your fellow- Colonists at every turn, and in our cities there 
is a constant stream of Englishmen, some on business visits, some 
touristii, but all keeping up the contact between the old land and the 
new. As a fact, we are nearer and closer to one another than we 
were a few years ago. 

And who will say that tins process of concentration is now to 
stop ? The .gis months' voyage to Australia of my childhood is now 
reduced to nearly one month. Are my children to see no parallel 
improvement ? Are no new routes to be opened up, no new 
mechanical triumphs in store for us? Have we exhausted th& 
power of steam ; have we even entered upon the potency of elec- 
tricity? Surely not. More and more, human invention will 
conquer distance, and nearer and nearer we will all come to one 
another. We will see one another more, know one another more, 
become more interested in one another ; become, in fact, more like 
one people. A closer fellow-feeling will spring up among all the 
peoples of the Empire, such as has lately been shown so markedly 
by the people of Canada towards us, the representatives of the 
people of Australia. That, to my mind, is the significance of their 
welcome to us — they voice the friendly welcome natural between 
fellow-countrymen. The growing concentration of the Empire is 
turning us from being strangers into citizens of the one great 

We cannot perhaps expect the old feeling of patriotism for the 
whole to be so active throughout a wide Empire as in a small 
country; for patriotism such as tho Jew felt for Jerusalem, the 
Greek for Athens, the Roman for the city by the yellow Tiber, is a 
local virtue ; but we may expect a united national spirit, and a pride 
in that Empire which may be quite as strong at the more distant 
parts as even at the centre. 

But what I desire to call attention to and to emphasise is, that 
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these works of human invention in abridging space and in remedy- 
iDg the defects that were attendant upon the expansion of England 
are done in vain, unless we, the people o£ this widespread Empire, 
recognise the opportunities that the new conditions offer, and culti- 
late, by all sound means, closer relationship with one another. 
This is our part in the change which Providence is bringing about. 
It is in vain that science makes her discoveries, and man exerts his 
ingenuity, if we do not avail ourselves of the means profiered to ug 
of drawing nearer to one another. One plain duty, then, for tlio 
Empire is to assist in developing new and faster hnes of communi- 
cation throughout its limits, the centre taking its share and the 
dependencies each in proportion their share. And this, not perhaps 
at first looking merely to the immediate commercial result, but as 
part of the policy of a United Empire. Surely, it we regard the 
vast yearly expenditure, necessary though it be, for mihtary and 
warlike purposes — if we observe how nations construct long lines of 
railways, at times through deserts, to be ready to convey fighting 
men to distant frontiers, how cables are laid beneath the seas to 
aecure instant despatch for the messages of war, how the flag of the 
costly warship flutters in all the waters of the world — and all done 
wisely enough to secure the national safety and honour — when we 
observe the immense cost of all this, we will not think that an ex- 
penditure comparatively trifling is wasted if it promotes that united 
national feeling, and that common national life, which has so often 
proved, in times of trial, the mainstay in the defence of nations. 
For we must not despise public feeling and sentiment as a trifling 
thing in people's afl'airs. Austraha felt it when she sent a regiment 
to the Soudan. Hentinient inspires action. Indeed, the idea of a 
wise man was ; " Let me make the people's ballads, and I will let 
you make their laws." I aay, therefore, that it is juat national 
policy to promote by all such practical means this growing sentiment 
of imion, and one well worth the small monetary cost that aiding 
new means of communication may at first involve. I say " at 
first," for it is surprising how soon trade springs up about every 
new route, following not only the flag but the electric cable and the 
first ocean steamer. Nor is it the Colonies only that are concerned 
in this drawing together of the Empire. How can England face the 
coming world of big nations with her thirty or forty niilhons here 
in these islands ? And she cannot increase the population here with 
benefit to herself. But not so Russia, or even Germany, and not so 
that newest and vastest of nations, the United States^that land 
where all the social problems of the sons of men are cast into the 
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crucible of experience. How can England face these without bet'm 
Colonies one with herself? 

This is the national aspect of the Paciiie cable and the Pacifi©'" 
and Atlantic hne of steamers that it was one of the objects of the 
Ottawa Conference to promote. Until lately, wo in Australia knew 
of Canada only as a dependency of the Empire, very distant from 
ourselves — quite out of our way — to he approached only round the 
Atlantic or through the United States. Now we find that by the 
Pacific, Sydney is within eighteen or twenty days' sail of British 
Columbia, and, owing to the great Canadian Pacific Kailway, 
within twenty-three or twenty-five days' journey of Ottawa or 
Quebec. Fast steamers are then to bring us thence to England in 
five or six days. The journey during at least six months of the 
year is a delightful one. The Pacific Ocean is as bright and calm 
ag the summer Mediterranean, while the railway journey, long 
though it be, is made with comfort — and indeed luxury. The 
scenery over and throughout the Rocky Mountains is something to 
remember for a lifetime. You find Nature in her grandest and 
moat awful forms—not jet at all improved— perhaps spoUed, by 
human labours, but solitary, immense, eternal. It is indeed the 
land of the mountain and the flood and the cataract, hut with s 
vastness and a lonelineaa all its own. Leaving these, you come ont 
upon great plains that also have a grandeur of their own, as yet in 
a great part uncultivated, but in time to be the home of millioni _ 
of the hardy and industrious sons of Enghshmen. As yon look I 
out upon the bi-oad expanse of these as yet unpeopled plains, 
stretching out upon all sides to touch the horizon, you are reminded 
of the great ocean itself. You see its vaetnesa, without its sterility. 
From these you reach the more populous parts of Canada, and 
como to towered cities and the busy hum of men. From this grand 
country we in Australia find that we are distant, even with 
present means of transit, less than a three weeks' journey. We 
are four millions of the Queen's subjects ; they are five. We too 
have our vast, and perhaps even more fertile plains (now with 
streams of artesian water flowing throughout them), our moontain 
country, not so grand, but more habitable, our mineral wealth, our 
eriuable climate, above all, our people, like theirs, mainly of the 
Saxon race — with the enterprise, the spirit, it may be the reatless- 
nesH, that marks the Enghshmau, and also to fully develop, 
I trust, his fixity of purpose and dogged determination to carry 
through to the end whatever, he has put his hand to. These two 
peoples, I say, find that as the world is getting smaller, they 
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too are coiuing closer to each other, ami to the mother land. 
They have Btietched out hands across their peaceful oceui and 
grasped each other as men belonging to the one family, and living 
under the shadow of the one national house-tree. I do not care here 
to go into business details, but the question for the Imperial 
Government, for Canada, and for the Australian Colonies, is whether 
it would not be a. wise policy to promote this union of peoples with 
one another and with England by availing ourselves fully of those 
modern inventions which abridge space for some purposes and 
abolish it for others. Also, is it not something to have a highway 
for our Empu-e round the world over its own territory, with cable 
communication under our own control ? Is this nothing in peace 
or in war ? Is it not worth some money ? 

I should add that there ia a further aspect of the question of 
national pohcy that must not be forgotten. We wish to see the 
influence of England dominant over the Pacific Ocoau. With 
Australia at one end, British Columbia at the other, New Zealand 
and Fiji in between, we think that our Empire ought to have a 
commanding influence over it. The enterprise of our nation, as 
embodied in Cook, explored these seas and their continents ; our 
trade mainly goea, and will more and more go, over them ; the 
active foot of the Englishman yearly penetrates through the 
islands, opening up new spheres of energy. England ought to 
dominate here. Does this seem to any to be a visionary, unprac- 
tical longing upon our part ? Let me remind them that if in the 
past this feeling had been more active, we in Australia would have 
been saved from some evils that are sufficiently practical now, hut 
which bear in them the seeds of much greater dangers in the 
future. New Guinea, just touching our coast, would not in part 
belong to one foreign Power, and New Caledonia, four days' sail 
from us, to another — New Caledonia, to which are yearly drafted 
from a foreign country huudretls of its criminals, to be afterwards 
filtered on to our young communities. And what do we see just 
now '! Events rapidly moving are developing great possibihties of 
progress upon that side of the world, in which England may take a 
leading part with use to humanity, and also with advantage to 
herself. The opening up, or possibly the breaking up, of China 
may follow the uprising of Japan, and the stolid, stunted riQlme of 
ages ma^^row and brighten before the advance of Western civilisa- 
tion, . Is not this a time to multiply Eind strengthen the ties between 
Britain and her children in the South .' 

This, then, seems to me to be the lesson we learn as lo the 
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present duty of the Empire and its depeiidenciea. Other results 
of the practical change that we see going on lie in the future. The 
Ottawa Conference indeed sought to forecast this future when it 
dealt with the advisability of a Customs arrangement between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, by which trade within the Empire might 
be placed on a more favourable footing than that carried on with 
foreign countries. I believe that as time goes on thia question will 
come into more prominence. I notice that the proprietors of an 
important organ of Enghsh opinion have offered a valuable prize 
for the best scheme for giving practical effect to this idea. When 
the stress of foreign competition incteaBCS here, while at the same 
time the markets of our dependencies are growing in importance, 
some form of union for the Empire will not appear to be as im- 
practicable as to many it aeema now. The action of foreign countries 
as they press the Tariff war, or rather Tariff attack— for there is no 
response from England — will push this question upon us, how little 
soever we may like it. It would take a longer time than I could 
venture to ask from you to consider this subject now. The great 
fact is this concentration which ia daily accomplishing itself. What 
in the end it will bring ua to, politically and commercially, may be 
hard to say. Growth in these matters is better than construction. 
Indeed, nothing is more striking than how men's relations grow of 
themselves — for better or worse— into the moulds that suit them, 
not only without, hut often in spite of, written constitutions. Look 
at the government of the United States as it was designed and 
written down by Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, and look at what, 
in fact, only a hundred years have made of it. Look at the English 
constitution as you find it m Black-itone and De Looiie, and look at 
it as it is in fact. So with England and her Colonies events will be 
brought forth in hei own way by the fertile future. Spontaneous 
movements take place, like this Canadian gathering. We are led 
by a way that we know not. As my late friend, Dr. C. H. Pearson 
— whose too early death I deplore, for few men had a brighter 
intellect, and none had nobler aims in life— as he shows in his last 
work, "National Life and Character," the pathway of even the 
most eminent of political prophets is strewn with failures. What 
we can, however, see for certain is the progress of the Anglo-Saxon 
people through the world, stretching out over distant places, slowly 
perhaps but persistently, like the incoming tide, a II -penetrating, 
ever- encroaching, silently accomplishing its mission of subduing 
the earth. In a century there will be hundreds of millions of our 
race in the United States, Canada, Australasia, and Africa. The 
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work ie so great, and yet so quietly being done. It rcmiiids ns of 
the building of the Temple— 

" No hanimcrB fell, no ponderona axes rung ; 
Like some tali palm the stately falirick sprung." 

In the presence of ihia noble prospect I pause. May we as a 
people prove equal to the destiny assigned to us, so that we may 
be looked back to with pride by that future race as it circles the 
globe ! Its favourable verdict will be worth having, for its jodg- 
ment will be the judgmeut of a world, and its voice will be tha 
voice of ages. 



\ 



Discussion. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Bkassey, K.C.B. : I had hoped the Prime 
Minister of Canada would be the first speaker, but the pleasure of 
hearing him and others is, I trust, only deferred. The paper itself 
is a most interesting comment on the proceedings which recently 
took place at Ottawa, and, in addition, there has been made public in 
the last day or two a most important document relating to the same 
event— I mean, of course. Lord Jersey's report. There is one theme 
which is prominent in both papera— a theme that cannot hut give 
tlie deepest gratification to all citizens of the old country. I allude 
to the fact that both make reference, in the most glowing terms, to 
the warm display of loyalty to the Mother Country exhibited at 
Ottawa. Lord Jersey says, and I think rightly, that this sense of 
unity, this desire formakingctoser the connection between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, is a growing feeling on all aides. It was 
shown in many ways at Ottawa, It was shown in the moving address 
delivered by Sir John Thompson at the opening of the Conference. 
IL was shown also by the desire expressed by all who attended the 
Conference that the negotiations between the Colonies and foreign 
powers should be conducted in the future, as in the past, through 
the agency of the Mother Country. Even in the matter of trade 
relations it was made apparent that the desire was strongly felt to 
make them an additional bondofuiiionbetween the Colonies and the 
Mother Countr; . Sir H. Wri\ou has told us that what we have to 
look to at the present time in connection with our Colonial and Im- 
perial relations, ie the improvement of our communications. It was 
shown that by the eervice through Canada as proposed, we might 
succeed in delivering our British Mails in Australia in the reduced 
time of twenty -eight days. If that result were accomplished, it would 
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he of great advantage for every purpose. The expenditure involved 
in carrying out that scheme was, I believe, something lite £S00,000 
a year. Canada came forward with a generous offer of £175,000 ; 
from the Mother Country, the contribution asked was £'75,000 ; and 
Australia was asked to contribute £50,000. What we, as a repre- 
sentative gathering of the old eotmtry, have to consider this evenini 
is. Shall we use our influence to urge on the Home Government thi 
favourable consideration of the proposal of the Ottawa Conference ? 
Lord Jersey,! am glad to say, warmly supports the proposal, and shows 
that the subsidy asked for might be given with hardly any appreciable 
increase of the public charges, for by some re-apportiomnent of the 
amount actually voted for the conveyance of our mails to America, we 
might obtain a, considerable instalment of the money that is wanted ; 
and then he shows that the remainder might be provided by going 
forward upon lines which from every point of view are to be recom- 
mended—that is to say, by the Admiralty giving a subsidy for the re- 
tention of the vessels as armed cruisers. 1 earnestly commend theBe 
suggestions to the favourable consideration of Her Majesty's Govern^, 
ment. Sir H. Wnxon has justly pointed to the important bearing ol. 
this question upon the development of trade. Now, I am confident 
that in proportion as we improve our communications with our 
Colonies, so our trade will flourish, and in the present condition of 
trade we must be satisfied that to open up new markets for onr in- 
dustries is of the highest importance. Let us, then, open new, and 
faster, and more frequent communications with our great Colonial 
markets. They are great and good markets now, and it is certain 
that at no distant time they will expand quite beyond any increasa 
that we can at present contemplate. < 

The Eight Hon. Sir John TaoMraoN, K.C.M.G.' (Prime Miniate*- 
of Canada) ; I wish that the streogth at my disposal this evening:" 
would enable me to express all that I feel in sympathy with tb^ 
views of the Royal Colonial Institute, and in appreciation of thftf 
Paper which we have heard from Sir Henry Wrixon. The Ottai 
Conference had for its primary and significant feature, as Sir Henry; 
Wrixon has told you, the appreciation of the Home people, ths: 
people of the Dominion. It was impossible to have rivaJlei 
impossible to have exceeded, the enthusiasm which was felt for ths 
objects of that Conference even in the remotest parts of thil 
country. A good deal has been said about meetings of that kin^' 

' A most pathetic interest attaohes to tliifi speech ; in less than 
(our hours alter its delivery, Sir John Thompson died in Windsor Csati 
where he had gone to be sworn a Member ol the Privy Council. 
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being characterisQtl by a display of aentlnieiit and a 
sentimentality. For my part I look upon it aa one o£ tlie great 
acbievements of that Conference, one of its great justifiaatioas, 
that the sentiment of the people of Canada reaponded instinctively 
at the first mention of the preparations ibr the assembly. It was 
impossible to have exceeded the enthusiasm which was felt on the 
arrival of our fellow Colonists, and of Lord Jersey, the representative 
of Her Majesty's Government. It was felt by our people that in 
Australia, New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, millions of oui 
fellow Colonists, interested as we were in the development of the 
Empire, interested as we were in the mutual trade of the Colonies, 
had been all these years without thG slightest touch or approach to 
kinsliip, and it was felt that the moment had arrived when that 
Etate of things should be reversed, and an effort made to show the 
world we were a united people. Aa regards the results of the 
Conference, one of the great objects in view, apart from mere 
questions of Trade and trade arrangements, was, as Sir Henry 
Wrixon haa expressed it, to avail ourselves of the opportunities 
presented by rapid communication, and by the leasening of distance 
and time in communicating with each other. One great object 
was to prepare for a Pacific cable. Already tenders have been 
called for by the Canadian Government for the laying of that cable, 
and it is a gratifying fact that these tenders place the cost of the 
work within gl,000,000 less than any estimate that had been 
formed of the cost. One can judge by that fact of the probabUitiea 
of good results attending the Conference aa regai'da that. It 
awaits in great part the action of Her Majesty's Government. The 
project is too great for any one Colony, but when I mention the 
fact that Canada ia ready to aid the project by a liberal subsidy, 
that the Australian Colonies, I hope, stand in the same position, 
and that the cost has been lessened by ,5fliOOO,000 below our 
expectations, you can realise how completely within our grasp the 
project ia already. Another great object was the establishment of 
a British line of steam communication between North America 
and Great Britain, Within a few weeks of the meeting of the 
Conference, a vote was carried in the Canadian ParUament by 
which £150,000 a year was pledged for that service, Eund the 
feeling of the Canadian people has been so thoroughly aroused 
ivith regard to that project, fi-ora one end of the Dominion to the 
other, that although in some pai-t it awaita thu assisting hand of 
Her Majesty's Government, the accomplishment of that object 
is aa certain as the accomplishment of any programme which 
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has been laid down, and which is completely within our controlt 
The establislmient of that service is a thing assured, and a thing 
assured within a, very short time. These are results which have 
followed the asaembling of the Coafereuce ao far. The poaaibilities 
with regard to trade between the Colonies, the Cape of Gocd Hope, 
Australia, and New Zealand, are very great. I have not the 
opportunity or the strength to dwell upon them this evening, 
but, in common with Lord Brasaey, I venture to hope that the 
influence of this meeting, and the influence of all who sympathise 
with our project, will be liberally extended to us, and that the 
feeling shall be increased here as it exists in the more distant 
portions of the Empire, that the day has come, not only when the 
Colonies sliould be united more closely together, but when they can 
he made more practically useful in connection with the heart of the 
Empire itself. I 

Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G. : I join in admiration of the eloqueirt* 
way in which one aspect of the Conference has been placed before ■ 
us ; but I have been struck with the fact that the lecturer appeals 
not so much to our heads as to our hearts. Well, I thiult the hearts 
of the British people are entirely right. In these days we all, of 
course, recognise the essential importance of our hearts making for 
national unity ; but if this unity is to be real, and is to be enduring, 
we must not ignore the faculties ^f the head, and as this BoyKl 
Colonial Institute is not a mere mutual- admiration society, but ft 
society for the free and frank discussion of all matters relating to 1 
the welfare of the Empire, the meeting mil pardon me if I loofc I 
rather more at the practical side of the question. I am the moT»^ 
inchned to do bo because one of the great advantage'i of this institu*T 
tion is that we have here the men who are the most competent te4 
speak on Colonial questions, and I suppose that, in regard to thifl I 
particular question, no one is more competent to give us intormft- ( 
tion than the lecturer. Now I notice that he says, " that delibera- 
tions" (of the Conference) "have not been without result eveaJ 
BO far, is shown by the fact that tenders for laying the FaoifioJ 
cable have been already called for and received." Now I wan^ 
to know how it is that tenders have been called for when a proi^V 
posal by formal resolution was made to the Conference that thdl 
Canadian Government should get tenders for the cable, and thaijl 
resolution was put a:id lost '? ' On the same page of the paper thai 
lecturer puts the population of the United Kingdom one hundred 1 
years ago at nine-and-a-half millions, and states that the revenuftV 
' Vide p. 31, ftnil also p. 173, ProeceiU'igs of Conference, J.C.U.C. 
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Was fifteen and a half millions. Now that revenue waa really 
twenty-SGven milliona. Thus, in one hundred jeara our revenue 
has only grown fourfold, while in the course of fifty years the revenue 
of the self-governing Colonies has risen from one million to forty- 
three milliona. This is of importance, I think, as showing the 
abUity of the Colonies to share the burden of empire. The lecturer 
says further on : " One plain duty, then, for the Empire is to assist in 
developing new and faster lines of communication." Everybody 
will agree with that ; but there is a responsibihty which goea along 
with increasing the lines of communication, and that responsibility 
was well illustrated by a passage in Miss Shaw's lecture, in which 
she said that " the increase of the navy is the essential accompani- 
ment of our maritime interests, and that to develop them, and 
defend them when developed, must be the conscious mutual effort 
of the Colonies and Great Britain." Here we have a proposition to 
open new lines of communication, but there is not one word about 
mutual effort to find the means of defending those lines when 
made. The lecturer goes on to ask : " How can England face the 
coming world of big nations with her thirty or forty millions here in 
these islands ? " 1 presume he means, how can she face the future 
without the self-governing Colonies ? Let us never forget that if the 
i-governing Colonies were to leave us, England would still have 
the greatest Empire in the world ; she would count her Empire's 
population by hundreds of millions, and count her Imperial revenue 
by over 160 millions'; nearly 200 millions. On the other hand, the 
flelf-goveming Colonies would be waifs and strays on the face of the 
earth, at the mercy of any big nation. Therefore the word " sepa- 
ration," or all talk of separation from the practical, business. Colonial 
poiut of view, I take to be nonsense. On the subject of the proposed 
Customs arrangements, the lecturer, in a very able speech, moved 
the first trade resolution at the Conference. Is anyone here aware 
that that resolution, involving a revolution in the fiscal policy of the 

I Empire, was discussed for only two-and-a-half hours, and subse- 
quently the able representative of the Cape, Sir H. de ViUiers, said 
he did not even know the resolution had been put,' and wanted it 
cancelled ! ' Now let me come to the business aspects of this ques- 
tion. The lectarer will correct me if I am wrong. He said, speak- 
ing of the cable at the Conference, the Austrahan Colonies were " not 
very eager for it" on business grounds; that the Austi'aHan Colonies 
were " very well as they are " ; that they " have a very good ser- 
I Vidt p. 82, Procudingi of Cimfcrence, J.C.Tt.C. 
' Yide p. B3, Proefedinsa of Confrrena, J.CB.C- 
HI 
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vice " ; that it waa a little expensive, but that that could te 
remedied.' I therefore gather, from his speech at the Conference, 
that from the business point of view the Australian Colonies are not 
SO very eager tor the cable : that is rather an important fafit to 
remember. Then, as to the steamship service. The lecturer, I find, 
differs from Lord Brassey, because, as I gather from his speech at 
the Conference, he does not regard the steamship service in the light 
of a mercantile line for carrying produce. In spite of this he 
thinks it not unreasonable to ask the people of the United Kingdom 
to contribute towards it. He promised the sympathy of his Colony, 
but declined to pledge his Colony to pay for it, The reason, I think, 
is plain. He confines his paper to sentiment. On the ground of 
sentiment he is very hot for the cable and for the steamship service, 
but on the matter of business at the Conference he was rather luke- 
warm. He studiously avoids all reference to mutual effort for the 
defence of these things. He based his support of the cable, at the 
Conference, on grounds of strategy and defence, and went so far at 
the Conference as to rather throw cold water on the authority which 
he acknowledges to be high — that of the Hydrographer to the Navy. 
He told the Conference that if we don't make this cable the French 
will, and the Conference therefore asks the Imperial Government to 
acquire a foreign island as a " neutral landing place " for the cable, 
in order that the cable may remain " permanently under British 
control." Now, a place ia neutral so long only as there is strength 
to enforce neutrahty, and it will remain under your control only so 
long as you have strength to defend it, and the fact of saying it ia 
neutral won't make it so. Is it supposed that the French are going 
to allow you to take one of the Hawaian Islands for defensive pur- 
poses without protest ? And does anyone suppose, knowing the past 
action of the American Government, that they, without trouble, will 
allow you ? How is it that no discussion took place on that resolu- 
tion—that no notice is taken in the fuU record of the proceedings, of 
the fourth resolution, which asks the British Government to acquire 
one of the Sandwich Islands ? It is mentioned in the summary of 
the minutes, but not ui the report ; and I see in the phice it should 
come in, Wr. Lee Smith calls attention to the fact of a surprise 
motion having been sprung. The whole question comes to this. 
The cable, no doubt, ia a good thing, and the steamship service would 
be a good thing, but if you base your support of those schemes on 
defensive grounds, you muat remember that the question is not 
an abstract one, but a question of the relative importance of thingB, 
' Fide p, lai, PrKSedingi of Conference J.C.B.C- 
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The question resolves itself into this. Is it better for the safety of 
Australia and Canada to sink these two or three millions in copper 
wire and gutta-percha at the bottom of the Pacific, or to put them 
in warships, and men, and guns ? In the ahsti'act everjhody 
acknowledges the value of improved communication ; but if you are 
going to talie the money from the Navy Eetimatea to put it into a 
cable, you are wrong in the interests of Australia and Canada. Let 
us by all means co-operate with all parts of the Empire, but let it 
be co-opejration for peace and for war, and when you talk of 
Imperial defence, don't treat it as an abstract question ; and 
remember that war is not a matter of sentiment, and that the 
preparation for war is a matter of cold, deliberate calculation. 

The Hon, Thomas Playfokd : The lecturer has carefully avoided, 
except in general terms, touching upon what maybe called debatable 
subjects, although the last speaker has rated him pretty soundly 
upon one or two points. I cordially agree with all the lecturer has 
said about the heartiness of our welcome. It was spontaneous, and 
was not a mere official welcome coming from the Mimsters of the 
day. The welcome was shared in equally by the leaders of the 
Opposition, aud by the people in all parts of the Dominion, and we 
came away with the most excollant impressions of om' brethi-en in 
Canada. I think that one lesson wo leamt in Canada was important. 
You linow that for some years past a number of the leading men in 
Australia have endeavoured to bring about a Federation of the 
various Colonies. But there has been nothing to drive us into 
that Federation, Of course, while the debates on Federation were 
going on, we naturally turned to Canada for example, for she was 
one of the last States that had fedeiuted ; and in drafting our 
Commonwealth Bill, we adopted many of the pro^-isions of her 
Constitution. We never had the opportunity, however, or at all 
events so large a number of Australians never had the opportunity, 
of hearing what the people of Canada themselves said about their 
Federation after having given it a trial. But wo who went there 
did get that opportunity, and we found this, which will be a source 
of strength to us when we go back, that never in the whole of oar 
journeys through Canada did we meet with a single man, whether 
belonging to the Ministrj' of the day or the Opposition, whether he 
was a British Columbian at one end, or a Nova Scotian at the other» 
who was prepared to go hack to the dis-united state they were in 
before Federation took place. I feel that is something gained, for 
I am strongly conrinced that to speak to the Mother Country with 
effect, so ^ as money matters are concerned, we mast be united. 
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If the whole of the dehts of the Australian Colonies were put into 
one fund under one united flovemment, in which the whole of the 
Australian Continent was security for the payment of every penny 
of that debt, see what advantages we should gain. Instead of paying 
6, 5, 4, or 8^ per cent, we should he ahle to do as well as Canada, 
and borrow at 3 per cent., if not lower. Kow I have taken a note 
of the fact that our worthy lecturer indulged a little in sentiment 
No doubt sentiment is a very good thing if it ia a right and proper 
sentiment, but it ia a dangerous thing if by sentiment we are led to 
undertake things we ought never to have undertaken. Witness the 
Panama Canal, and the Manchester Ship Canal. Therefore, in 
considering the subjects discussed at the Ottawa Conference, wb 
must not be too much guided by sentiment when the question ia the 
construction of any particular public work. The question oaght to 
be, Is it going to pay you to construct it, or will the other contingent 
advantages be such as to warrant you in foregoing the difference 
between its being a paying concern and not ? Therefore, in 
approaching these matters, the English and the Colonial Govern- 
ments, when they are brought face to face with the question, What 
wOl you give? won't be guided by sentiment, whatever else they 
may he guided by, miless it can be pretty clearly shown that it is in 
the interests of the Empire, and for the defence of the Empire, that 
these matters ought to be undertaken. There is another point to be 
considered. I refer to the Pacific Mail and Cable. Iwould remind 
you that there is a cable to Australia already, constructed without a 
penny of subsidy ; there is a subsidy now, but that was given in 
order to secure an extra lino ; and, by the way, what you have got to 
consider in connection with the Pacific route is that a single cable 
won't do at aO. You must have a duplicate line. I would remind 
you further that the South AustraUan Government have expended a 
large sum for their land line across the continent. Following that 
out, it appears to me that if this proposed cable is for the good of 
the Empire, and is to be constructed out of public funds for that 
reason, the least that can be done is to see that those who have 
risked their money in the construction of lines which connect 
Austraha with the whole of the civilised world, shall not suffer loss 
by the action of the Government. The last speaker alluded to the 
fact that the resolution instructing the Canadian Government to 
call for tenders was dropped at the Conference. I am not surprised 
that he should have called attention to the subsequent action of the 
Canadian Government. I might say that I was equally surprised ; 
•but (10 doubt we shall have pome explanation ef it, One wor^ oji 
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another subject of considerable importance. It is said the time la 
no doubt coining when Great Britain will give more favourable 
terma, so far as her Customs duties are concerned, to the produce 
from the Colonies than those extended to foreigners. Vi'q are told 
that cannot he done without altering your policy. I say you can do 
it to-day without altering your policy. Take the item of wine. 
Why should not Australian wines, wines grown in your own 
Colonies, come in at a somewhat lower duty than the wines from 
France and from Spain ? You could commence that at once. We 
hear a good deal about the loyalty of the Colonies. It is, I believe, 
a deep and spontaneous loyalty. It may be kept, but you can only 
keep it on one condition ; that is, if you make it worth our while to 
beep it. When the great American Colonies parted from the Mother 
Country, they parted with her because they were taxed by Great 
Britain against their will ; because they were shown no favours, and 
because their trade and commerce were hampered in all directions. 
Their self-interest said that they would have to part company with 
the Mother Country if they were treated like that, and they did. 
We will never part with the Mother Country so long as the Mother 
Country treats us fairly, bo long as the Mother Country treats us in 
such away as we are willing to treat her in return; because we are not 
willing to ask her to give up some of her Customs duties in favour 
of our imports without doing the same for her. The only way to 
keep the Colonies, and in fact any countries, together, is to consider 
their common interests ; and although sentiment may go a long way, 
sentiment falls and dies away, and pounds, shillings and pence rule 
in the long run, 

Mr. James Huddaut : Of course I was not a delegate at the Con- 
ference, but I had the honour of being invited by the Dominion 
Government to bo at Ottawa simultaneously with the sitting of the 
Conference, to give information, and to render einy assistance that 
might be in my power. Therefore I saw a good deal of the pro- 
ceedings. I felt the delegates to the Conference were certainly 
making history — the history of the British Empire— and I can never 
forget iu the Senate Chamber, so picturesquely situated at Ottawa, 
listening, at the opening of the Conference, to the eloquent addresses 
from Lord Aberdeen, Lord Jersey, and Sir John Thompson (speak- 
ing in passionate words on behalf of that great Dominion) and from 
other speakers. We must all admit that Sir John Colomb has at 
least given piquancy to this debate. It is always good to hear the 
other side. The point which presented itself most to my mind with 
j:§gard to big speech, was the questioii of defence, wherein be hiflted 
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tliB.t Australasians, Canadians, the people of the Cape of Good Hope^ 
and generally the people living ontside Great Britain, should contri- 
bute equitably to the defence of the Empire. It seemed to me that 
Sir John Colomb forgot (in connection with the proposed steamship 
Bervioe between Great Britain and Australasia through Canada) that 
we are not suggesting to ask the Imperial Government for one 
dollar on behalf of the Pacific service. We are asking the Imperial 
Government for a reasonable subsidy for the estabhshment of four 
royal mail steamahips upon the Atlantic, which would cost some 
liwo millions sterling, to trade, not upon the Pacific, but between a 
port or porta in England and a port or ports in Canada. These 
steamships shall be built in tlie United Kingdom, at some of our 
great yards. They shall employ British sailors, and be officered by 
British officers, and they shall be armed to defend our commerce 
against pirates in time of war. Thus, they will not only defend 
themselves, but they will add to the defence of the Empire, inasmuch 
as they shall be so swift as to render it impossible for other than 
torpedo cruisers to overtake them ; and these torpedo cruisers (I 
should think) could he sunk by the guns of the proposed steamships. 
Upon the Atlantic, therefore, the proposed steamships would earn 
every pound which they should receive from the British Government, 
both by carrying mails and by being at the disposal of the Admi- 
ralty. Alluding to the Pacific, it is sufficient to say that the Colonies 
of Australasia shall have to develop that division of the service, and 
not until those Colonies come forward with larger subsidies can the 
present monthly service be converted into either a four-weekly, a 
three-weekly, or a fortnightly service. But the point I wish to empha- 
sise is— are the members of the outlying portions of the Empire 
prepared to pay for the privilege of living under the British flag ? 
Having spent more than a generation in Australasia, I say, if I 
know anything of the people of that group of Colonies, that they are 
prepared to pay for the protection of the flag. The question has 
many sides, and it must be dealt with dispassionately, I have not 
seen that it has been put before the people of the Colonies consti- 
tutionally by the Imperial Government. The people of the Colonies 
are of the British race, and high-spirited, and unless the question is 
submitted to them in a proper way, they will be apt to do them- 
selvesinjustice. The question has so many sides that it would form 
the subject for another Conference ; and if Sir John Colomb and a few 
of our English friends would get into a Colonial atmosphere, if they 
would meet, say at Sydney, in the Mother Colony of New South Wales, 
to debate this question, and ascertain to what extent the Colonies of 
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the Empire might be asked to contribute to its defence, I believe they 
would not be disappointed. I say broadly, that no man is worthy of 
living under the British flag, if he is not prepared to face the cost of 
its defence. I do not at all agree with the last speaker as to the bond 
which unites the people of the Colonies with the Mother Country. It 
appears to me that the Colonies have at least as much to gain from 
holding on to the British flag as they have to gain from separation. 
What is the use of our talking about independence ? British Colo- 
nists ai^e the most independent people under the sun, What are we 
to gain by this so-called independence — what will it cost us ? Will 
it not cost us (here I give myself away to Sir John Colomb) infi- 
nitely more to defend ourselves, if we are all independent, than if we 
remain under the existing state of things ? Not to mention the name 
of any great Western Power, what is to prevent even Japan coming 
down upon Australia ? On the point of Fedei-ation, one is struck with 
the fact that the Ottawa Conference could never have been brought 
about had it not been that Canada was a great Federated Dominion. 
I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Playford on the point of Feder- 
ation, It will save our lives. On the question of sentiment, how- 
ever, I cannot at all agree with what he said, nor can I agree with 
what Sir John Colomb said. When our case was before the New 
South Wales Government, for a subsidy in connection with the 
Canadian -Australian Mail Steamship service, a man opposed it on 
the question of pounds, shillings and pence ; he said he wished to 
eliminate sentiment. Sir Henry Parkes said one word, which re- 
vealed him to us aa having the instincts of greatness. He said in 
effect, " My friend affects to ignore sentiment, hut sentiment has 
had much to do with the building-up of the British Empire, and I 
can conceive myself emptying the Treasury of the Government for 
sentiment ! " I think sentiment ia closely allied to patriotism. Are 
we to say that sentiment had nothing to do with the battle of Tra- 
falgar ? Men may affect to ignore sentiment, but there is no man 
living who is without it, and those who have the largest share of it 
are the men who have done most for the world. 

Mr. G. R. Parkin M.A. : I had the privilege of watching the 
Ottawa Conference, being present in a business capacity, as a represen- 
tative of the Press, and I therefore followed the proceedings closely. 
I had auother reason for being interested in those proceedings, for 
others, have dreamed dreams about Imperial Unity, and it 
1 to me, when that meeting came about, we were, in a way, be- 
ginning to realise one, at least, of our dreams. The first thing that 
struck me about the Conference was its spontaneity. It was the 
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natural, apontaneoua outcome of growing instincts and growing in- 
terests throughout the Empire. The advocates of national unity 
are often told that they have been forcing the subject beyond a 
natural pace. This Conference has proved that they were only deal- 
ing with a natural development. In working out this great idea of 
the unity of the Empire, one finds that there are two great forces 
against which we have to contend. Here in Enghind it is 
parochialism— the difficulty of getting the ordinary man to look ' 
beyond the immediate conditions by which he is surrounded, la 
the Coloniea it is the provincial spirit— a something which prevents 
the average man seeing the part which his Province must by 
necessity take in the affairs of the great world outside of themselves. 
Now we have got to fight these tendencies, and I therefore wel- 
comed the Ottawa Conference for one reason — because of the insight 
which it gave to Englishmen of the growing forces that are coming 
into operation in every part of the Empire ; and because, on the 
other hand, it must have opened the eyes of the people of the differ- 
ent Provinces more fully than before to the fact that there is a 
greater world beyond them. Nothing struck me more in the course 
of the Conference than one little spontaneous incident which illus- 
trated the widening interest in Imperial affairs. A speaker in one 
of the greatest gatherings of the occasion, referred in a casual way 
to Mr. Cecil Rhodes as one of the men who were carrying on the 
great work of Empire- building, and for a minute or two he could not 
be further heard on account of the rush and storm of enthusiastic 
applause. I mention this because the Conference in many such in- 
cidental ways gave proof that a great Imperial feeling— a sense of 
Imperial responsibility and pride — is perfectly consistent with strong 
local patriotism, such as we know exists in Canada and Australia. 
Other things which impressed me very much, were the facihty with 
which the Conference was brought together and the remai^kable 
rapidity of communication. The delegates who came fromtheremote 
parts of the Empire, in several cases brought their families, so 
pleasant and easy were the means of travel. At Ottawa we had in 
tliemorning papers the leaders of the Times on the transactions of the 
evening before. In regard to the speech of Sir John Colomb, one 
cannot at this late hour reply to him in any detail. Let me men- 
tion what Lord Jersey said to me, as in part an answer : that nothing 
in the Conference struck him more than the extreme desire 
of the Colonial delegates, in their discussions, that nothing sliould 
be done to tie or hamper the hands of the Mother Country. I 
found that, ev^n on tjje trade questiorii there was a constant refer- 
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ence to the fact tbat Englaui had grown into a position from which 
it woold be difficult to move her, and that they agreed tliat while 
the Colonies had a riglit to oxpreas their opinions, and should take 
sueli tentative atepa as they thought proper to carry out their ideas, 
it should always be done with reference to the feelings and the 
necessities of the position of the Mother Country. Sir John 
Colomb baa left the impression that the Colonies wished to get all 
they could out of the Mother Country. The observation led me to the 
conclusion tbat neither the Conference itself nor any delegate thought 
of asking the Mother Country for any subsidy, for which a quid pro 
quo would not be given to her. Take the cable, for instBuce ; we 
quite understand that the South Austrahan Government, which has 
spent half a. million in building a telegraph across the continent, 
must take a certain view of the matter, and so must the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company. But while these views must be considered, they 
should not interfere with national necessities. The discussion of the 
Conference strongly pointed to the view that not only was the safety 
of the Empire concerned in the scheme, but that the scheme was 
good from the commercial point of view, tlie cost of telegraphing 
■^according to estimates since reduced by one miUion dollars^ 
being probably one half what it now is. I ask is that nothing to a 
community like this, which has such great business connections vrith 
Austraha ? Reference has been made to the Hydrographer for the 
Navy. Although speaking without the actual words to refer to, I 
have the strongest impression that that gentleman has expressed the 
view that it would be impossible, or practically impossible, to lay the 
cable across the Pacific ; but when we find that practical business 
men have tendered not merely to lay the cable, bat to maintain it 
for a given number of years, the value of the Hydrographer 's opinion 
is, I think, somewhat changed. I do not agree, myself, with Sir J. 
Colomb and Mr. Playford when they say that there was any break- 
ing of faith or even any deviation from common sense or wisdom on 
the part of the Canadian Government in asking for tendtra. Suppose 
they did break through the letter of the resolution— though even this 
I doubt exceedingly— what a world of light is thrown on the whole 
subject when we find that business men are willing to lay tho cable 
for one milUon dollars less than was originally estimated and to 
maintain the work for a given period. This fact alone completely 
justifies the action of the Canadian Government. It is unfair to 
say the Colonies come to the Mother-land begging for something. 
When we consider the number of telegraph messages which pass 
between England and Australia, and the eomparatively small i^ninbei 
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between Canada and ihat Colony — in face of which fact Canada pro- 
poaes to pay one-third of tho expense of survey and construction — I 
think we are entitled to repudiate that charge, and to claim that 
Canada is impelled by a large Imperial spirit which makes her feel 
she is going to become a key-stone of the Empire. I entirely differ 
from Sir J. Colomb when he speaks lightly of the separation of Colo- 
nies, and I maintain we could not lose any one of our great Colonies 
without imperilling the whole national fabric. I agree with him in 
thinking that they must gradually come and take their fair share in, 
defending the Empire ; but that involves the whole question of re- 
presentation, which can only be reached slowly. In the meantime, 
let us utihse every available means of drawing them in io coutribute Lo 
that defence indirectly, where great interests of their own are imme- 
diately served ; and when you are prepared to give the Colonies that 
representation which every man here demands before he is tased, the 
Colonies will be ready to meet you. Meanwhile, the Ottawa Con- 
ference fully proved that the Colonies are able to consult and ready 
to act for the general good of the Empire. 

The Ghaieman : I will now ask you to give a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir H. Wrixon for his able and interesting description of 
the momentous Conference that recently took place at Ottawa. 
Those who have read the proceedings of that Conference know how 
much the honourable gentleman contributed to the very important 
discuaaiong which were held. The present discussion has brought 
out a. number of very interesting and very important facts for our 
consideration, and we owe a debt of gratitude to the Koyal Colonial 
Institute for having given us another proof of how devoted this 
important Institution is to the development of everything that relates 
to the welfare of the Empire and especially of tho Colonies. I need 
not remind you that when the Government of Canada appealed to 
the Government of this country to assist by a large subsidy to 
establish a line of steamship communication between Vancouver, 
Japan, and China, we met with the enthusiastic support of the 
Institute in approaching Iler Majesty's Government, who, I am glad 
to say, responded in the same manner and spirit in which I feel 
assured they will at no distant date respond to the appeal now being 
made to them. On a recent occasion my colleagues and I, 
representing all the different self-governing Colonies, approached 
Her Majesty's Government on a very important question then 
engaging the attention of Parliament — the Finance Bill, and on 
that occasion our labours were greatly lightened by our being able 
to tum.lo m elaborfbte and able argument presented by the Boyal 
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Colonial Institute — for which, I believe, we were largely indebted to 
a gentleman now on this platform — ^with the result that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer modified the Bill so as to avoid imposing 
double Death Duties on the property in the Colonies of persons in 
England ; and I must also remind you that the Council of the Eoyal 
Colonial Institute promptly passed a resolution expressing the 
heartiest co-operation in support of the proposals of the recent 
Conference at Ottawa. Without detaining you further, I will ask 
you to join me in a hearty vote of thanks to the Hon. Sir Henry 
•Wrixon, to whose paper we have listened with so much interest and 
satisfaction. 

Sir Henry Wrixon : I return to you my most hearty thanks 
for the resolution you have just passed, and I thank you also for the 
attention with which you listened to my paper. It assists a speaker 
very much when the audience listens to him. The discussion has 
been a most interesting one. It is the life-blood of discussion that 
there should be difference. It only surprised me that Sir John 
Colomb, who is a public man of experience, should seem to display 
some little anger in bringing forward his views. He is quite en- 
titled to his own opinion, and need add no severity to his remarks. 
At the same time, we heard him with great pleasure. I myself do 
not agree with him. I have been engaged for two months in the 
business part of these discussions, which he, of course, has not con- 
tributed to. The results of those discussions are summarised in 
Lord Jersey *s report ; and for me to have gone over them again 
would have been a mistake. It was better and wiser, I thought, to deal 
with the national and Imperial aspects of the question. If in this I 
have not secured the good opinion of Sir John Colomb, I will endea- 
vour to survive it. There are one or two points to which I may 
allude. He said the Colonies want to be defended, but are not pre- 
pared to contribute. Is he aware we contribute to the Imperial 
Fleet kept in Pacific waters — that we give a large, and what the 
Imperial Government consider a satisfactory, contribution for the 
support of that fleet— that we do everything asked of us by the 
Imperial Government for Colonial defence ? If so, his taunt that 
we were talking merely sentimentally is hardly justified. Another 
thing : he remarked that I proposed a trade resolution that would 
have revolutionised the trade of Great Britain. He is in error : 
the resolution I proposed was to give to the Australian Colonies the 
right of making Customs arrangements with other Colonies. That 
had nothing to do with the trade of Great Britain, and is not what 
Sir John Colomb was thinking of : a man may be eminent without 
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being accurate. There is another point in which he has Mien into 
error. He condemned the Conference, and me by implication, in the 
matter of caUing for tenders for the cable. It is quite true the 
particular motion to which he alludes was not carried, for reasons 
that wei^e thought sufficient, but a resolution was unanimously carried 
requesting the Canadian Government to make all necessary in- 
quiries, and generally to take such steps as might be expedient in 
order to ascertain the cost of the proposed Pacific Cable, and to pro- 
mote the establishment of the undertaking in accordance with the 
views expressed by the Conference. However, these are small points, 
and we are all much obliged to Sir John Colomb for his criticism. 
In conclusion, I propose we give a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding. 
This was done, and the Meeting separated. 
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Aq Bitemodn meeting was held in the Library of the Institute on 
Tuesday, December 18, 1894, at 4.30 p.m., Sir Robebt G. W* 
Hebbebt, O.C.B., a member of the Council, in the Chair, when 
Mr. T. E, Mavrogordato, of Cypi'ua, read a paper on 
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CYPRUS AND ITS EESOURCEa.' 

It is with a feeling of a certain amount of reluctance that I venture 
to address you on the subject of my paper to-day, particularly as 
Cyprus is not as popular as it should be, and it appears to be but 
little known to the majority of the British public. The object of 
this Institute is to diffuse knowledge about the territories governed 
by the British Crown, and as one of your members, Iwillattecapt to 
assist towards that object, even to the limited extent in my power, 
and with that view I submit to your kind indulgence in addressing 
you. I do not pi'opose to speak of the administration in detail or 
of the pohtica coimected with Cyprus ; but I will give you an outline 
of the circumstances leading to the adoption of the island by the 
British Government, the effect thereof, and the possibilities of 
using it as a field for industrial and commercial enterprise. Also, a 
short geographical description may be of interest to you. 

Cyprus is situated at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
and lies about 250 mUes north of Port Said, and at a distance of forty- 
five and sixty miles respectively from the Karamauian and Syrian 
coasts. It has an area of 3,723 square miles, with a population of 
210,000 inhabitants. The island practically consists of two large 
mountain ranges, one to the north and the other to the south, with 
a large plain of unusual fertility between them. This peculiar for- 
mation provides a great variety of scenery and climate, which con- 
siderably adds to (he value and attractions of the island. The 
northern range rises to the height of 3,340 feet, and the highest 
point of the southern one, which is the largest, is that of Mount 
Troodos, which is C,590 feet above the level of the sea. These 
mountains were formerly covered with extensive and rich forest, 
which were partly destroyed during the time of the Turkish admin- 
istration, but happily a large portion of forest still remains, and has 
been considerably improved under the fostering care of the British 
Government. The temperature in the plains varies considerably, 
and would be from 30" to 70" during the winter months, and from 
60° to 100° during those of the summer. I have known it to 

' Printed in full by direotion of the Oounci], no Paper on Cyprus Imving 
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register as high as 114° in the shade in the month of August, but 
anything above 100° is imcommon. The rainfall is uncertain, and 
varies from ten to twenty-live inches, and it rarely rains between 
the months of May and October. There are no permanent rivers in 
the island, but there are numerous river beds which, during the 
winter months, serve to carry the mountain torrents to the sea, the 
largest of these being the Pidias, which, like the others, is valuable 
for irrigation purposes. As D.n agricultural country, Cyprus is 
considerable value, and it is also a good stock- producing colony; 
The principal products are : wheat, barley, oats, cotton, vetcheBi" 
sesame, linseed, ohves, grapes, caroubs (better known as loenat 
beans), lemons, oranges; and the mulberry tree is also extensively 
cultivated for the silkworm indastry. 

The principal ports of call are at Larnaca and Limaasol, bnt 
these are practically open roadsteads, and the natural harbour of 
Famagusta, 0]i the east coast, might develop into one of vast poli- 
tical importance if the situation ever demands it. For administra- 
tive pui-poses, Cyprus is divided into sis districts : those of Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassol and Papho, which are respectively 
named after the chief town in each. Nicosia is the capital, and is 
situated in the centre of the island, at a distance of twenty-six miles 
from the port of Larnaca, 



BkITIBH GOVEIINMENT AND ITS EfI'ECT IN CiTEUS, 



It is needless to recapitulate the reasons for which the Britii 
Government occupied the island of Cyprus, hut it is necessary to 
recall the fact that this occurred iu June 1878, at the time that an 
invasion of Asia Minor was threatened by Eussia. So sudden was 
the occupation that even the Turkish authorities in the island were 
ignorant of the fact until after the arrival of the British fleet at 
Larnaca. It was purely a matter of taking over the administratirai 
from the Turkish authorities, which was effected iu a most 
manner. It must be home in mind, however, that the 
of this transaction rendered the task entrusted to those of admin- 
istering the Government under the new rigiina one of immense 
diGBculty. British officers were placed in charge of departments an3 
disti-icts of which they knew nothing. They could not get into com' 
raunication with the inhabitants and Turkish oiScials, not knowing 
the language, and the scarcity of qualified interpreters rendereS 
the situation one of great difficulty. There was no time to be lost, 
and the new Government had to introduce reform and justice, a^ 
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rapidly as it had to expel injustice and corruption. The change 
was accomplished with marvellous tact, when we consider that the 
population consisted of Christians and Moslems in the proportion ot 
three to one respectively, of which the minority was ruling with 
despotic power ; and there wag no trouble when all were placed on 
an equality under the British Government. It was due to the 
administrative ability of Lord Wolseley that this was so successfully 
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It would not be in my province to say any more about the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus, but it is of importance that I should point out 
what benefits have accrued to the island since the British occu- 
pation. The Christian population hailed the advent of the British 
flag with reUef and gratitude ; they parted with the yoke of their 
former rulers with ecstasies of delight, and the villagers even to-day 
give daily proof to the casual traveller of their gratitude and 
affection to the British Government, My calling in Cyprus has 
brought me for the past fourteen years into close communication 
with the rural population of the island, and I have frequently 
listened to their tales of the past. Things have changed now com- 
pletely ; justice and equity have been established, and the feeling of 
public security has been inspired bya just Government. 

Carriage roads, which did not exist before, have been made 
throughout the island, connecting all the important centres ; a 
healthy impetus has been given to trade and commerce, and the 
prosperity of the inhabitants has materially increased. The agri- 
cultural industry baa expanded, and the value of the imports and 
exports has more than doubled since the occupation of 1878. In 
the year 1892 the imports and exports amounted to £3Q9,Q7i and 
£338,959 respectively, and that is with the trade practically in 
native hands. The Government is paying serious attention to the 
education of the rising generation, and there are 860 schools la the 
island, at which 16,000 pupilaare being taught. A great improve- 
ment has also taken place in the towns, where large and comfortable 
honsea have been built, streets improved and lighted at night, 
and the laws of sanitation enforced. Most of the towns have 
been embeUished by extensive tree-planting, especiaUy Nicosia and 
Kyrenia, where long and shady avenues provide a welcome refuge 
from the rays of the summer sun. The time at my disposal will not 
admit of my enumerating all the improvements that have taken 
place, but I will describe one of the greatest evils which formerly 
threatened a serious calamity to the inhabitants, and which, thanks 
to the Government, has been eradicated : I refer to the 
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Locust Campaign, 
Cyprus hae suffered from the ravages of the locusta for centurief' 
past, and the scourge inflicted npon the inhabitantB has frequently 
reduced them to famine. During the Turkish tenure of the island 
the inhabitants were forced to destroy a certain quantity of locusts 
by a system of corvee, or forced labour, but this had little effect 
towards the complete annihilation of the insect. At last, in 1662, 
the late Mr. Richard Mattel, CM.G., an Italian gentleman by 
descent, and a large landowner in Cyprus, invented the system of 
screens and traps, and he managed to persuade Said Pasha, who was 
at the time Turkish Governor, to try them. Said Pasha, who waa 
an intelligent and energetic officer, gave the screen system a fai» 
trial, and soon discovered the value of the invention, which 
adopted, and he actively prosecuted a campaign. He only had 
emtdl supply of screens and traps at hia disposal, but he had n*! 
difficulty in obtaining an unhmited amount of labour, and after 
few years of energetic action, the locusts were successfully nearly 
exterminated in 1870, when high premiums were paid by th* 
Government tor living specimens of the insect. Shortly after this 
successful campaign. Said Pasha left Cyprus, and his successor paid 
no heed to the locust question, with the result that, after a year or 
so, locusts were reported to have reappeared, and in 1876 their 
presence was again begun to be felt. This went on unheeded by the 
Turkish authorities till 1878, when Cyprus was handed over to the 
British Government, The first attempt after the occupation to 
destroy locusts was made in the Famagusta district in the spring (rf 
1879, when screens and traps were provided, and in the autumn (rf 
the same jear 37^ tons of eggs were collected and destroyed, Itt 
spite of this, the spring of 1880 brought larger swarms, of whieB- 
some were destroyed by screens and traps, and during the autumU 
23G tons of eggsweie collected. The result was again discouraging 
to the Government, as the numbers of locusts in 1881 had largely 
increased and were causing serious damage to agriculture. During 
that autumn and winter, eggs were again collected on an enormous 
scale, and no less than 1,380 tons of locust eggs were destroyed, at 
a cost of £12,262. Preparations were then made for providing an 
adequate number of screens and traps, and 6,030 screens of fifty 
yards each were used in the spring of 1882, and during that year 
it was found that the rapid increase of the swarms was arrested, and 
although the locusts were more numerous in the year 1883, the 
increase ^as in a far smaller ratio. The number of screens waa 
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inoreaaed to 8,223 in 1883, and the destruction during that year 
was enormous. In the year 1884 the screens were increased to 
11,083, and 13,000 traps were in use. To give an idea of the total 
length of the acreens used in that year, if stretched continuously, 
they would form a hne 315 miles in length. Since 1883 the loeuats 
began to succumb to the powerful war waged against Ihem, and 
gradually decreased in numbers every year ; they were got under 
control, and little damage was done to the cropa. 

I will attempt to illustrate the natural course o£ a locust plague, 
in order that you may appreciate the plan of campaign. It is 
hardly necessary to remind you that the locust is a species of graa.s- 
hopper, and grows to about two inches in length, and is of a brown 
colour. These destructive insects are generally to be found in 
swarms, and they increase in numbers at the rate of about fifty to 
one every year. The female locusts lay their eggs in the month 
of May, June, and July, after which they die. The eggs are 
hatched as the earth gets warm towards the end of February or 
beginning of March. The female locust forma a cocoon in the 
ground which it fllla with eggs, giving an average of about thirty-two 
eggs in each cocoon, and it cannot be eaid how many cocoons are 
formed by one insect each year ; some experts say two, and others 
aaaert three. 

There is no doubt that the locusts are guided by instinct with 
regard to the aetection of their breeding grounds, which are gene- 
rally to be found in those localities where the eggs are least hkely 
to be disturbed. As a rule, the egg deposits are to be found in 
shallow, open ground, generally rooky, with a few inches of earth 
on the surface. When the eggs are hatched, the breeding ground 
is covered with a dense mass of insects, which are not much larger 
than an ordhiary ant. They cluster together at first, probably to 
get warm, and rapidly grow in size, basking in the sun. As soon 
as they can move about, they begin to eat grass, and gradually grow 
till they can creep away in search of food. This living mass of 
insects eventually marches into a field of corn or other green pro- 
duce, and every blade in that field gets rapidly covered with insects, 
which remain there until the whole crop has been consumed. By 
this time the swarm begins to thrive, and after having devastated 
one field it marchea on to another, and so on, until the insect has 
grown to its full size and takes to its wings, which afford it a more 
rapid means of progress. 

The destruction to cultivation by flying locusta is terrible, and 
wherever the awarm Eettles, a complete annihilation of pi'oduce 
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takes pla^e. I have seen several acres of orange and lemon gardens 
laid completely bare, without a single leaf being left, by a swarm 
that settled there at sunset and left again at sunrise. I have also 
watched a locust swarm flying past my window from 9 a.m. con- 
tinually till 5 P.M., flying, I should say, at about the rate of sis miles 
an hour. I can remember a locust plague when everything you 
saw or touched was covered with locusts. My house was full of 
them, the clothes were full of them, and it is not a pleasant sensa- 
tion to feel them creeping up your arms when you put on a coat or 
other garment. I have bad them in bed, and my bath was full of 
them. It is necessary to wear glasses when riding, to avoid them 
flying into your eyes ; but the most objectionable part of a plague 
is the offensive smell caused by the dead insects, which cover the 
ground in millions. 

Experience, however, has taught us how to combat the evil, and 
the success in Cyprus, where a regular campaign has been carried 
on since 1870, and still continues, is a living proof of the possibility 
of preventing this destructive element. The two essential things 
required are, a liberal supply of screens and traps, and a keen 
survey of the movements of the flying swarms, which clearly indi- 
cate the situation of the breeding grounds. A map should exist 
showing all the egg deposits marked thereon, and with the assistance 
of the map, the campaign can be directed perfectly. Depots of 
screens and other materials required are estabhshed in the various 
divisions of the country, and labourers and overseers are appointed 
according to their requirements. The breeding grounds are watched 
in the spring, and as soon as it is discovered that the eggs are 
beginning to hatch, screens and trnps are requisitioned and sent at 
once to the locality, and fixed so as to confine the swarm to a limited 
area. The screens are made of the coarsest canvas, such as is used 
for common sacking. They are cut in lengths of 50 yards each, 
and they are about 2 feet 9 inches high. They can be joined together, 
so that any required length can be obtained. They are topped with 
a hand of oilcloth, which prevents the locust creeping over them. 
The screens are fixed by means of wooden stakes, which are driven 
into the ground at given intervals, along which they are stretched 
and fixed with tapes. They can be put up very quickly, and are as 
easily removed and transported from one locaUty to another. Pits 
are dug transversely to the screens at intervals of about 80 or 40 
yards ; they arc 5 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet deep, 
the bottom section being larger than the top, and are bordered with 
zinc, which covers a wooden frame, and which is fixed on the 
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m^atb of the ^it. This zinc frame, whiuh is commonly calkd e. trap, 
prevents the locusts creeping out of the pits. 

When the locust swarms approach the screen they are impeded 
in their progress, and the effect of a screen can beat be compared 
with that of a dam set against a flowing stream. The awarm will 
not change the direction of its march, but will try to get over the 
impediment. The result is that the swarm practically flows into 
the pits when it is a large one, and when the locusts are scattered 
they are driven into them. The pits are covered with earth as soon 
as they are filled. The length of screens, number of pits anil 
labourers, of course depends on the size of the swarm. In the event 
of an unexpected awarm found marching anywhere, screens are at 
once despatched to the locality, and its progress stopped. I have 
seen swarms of enormous quantities of locusts, of which the length 
could be measured by miles, and in such cases one line of screens 
would be ineffectual towards slopping its progress, as the quantity 
of insects would rise to the top of the screen in a Hving mass, thus 
affording a. support to the swarm to march over it. In that case, it 
would be necessary to put up another line of screens parallel to the 
first, a lew hundred yards farther away, and if a second hue does 
not suffice, the process has to be continued until the progress of the 
swarm is stopped. I have known as many aa five separate lines of 
screens being required to stop a swarm, and on that occasion the horse 
I was riding was knee-deep in a river of living locusts. Once the 
locusts take to their wings, httle can be done to destroy them, and 
then it ia necessary to postpone the campaign till the nest year, 
taking meanwhile careful note of their movements, in order to 
ascertain the localities they select for their breeding grounds. By 
means of the screen and pit system, Cyprus baa been saved from 
the ravages of the locusts, and since 18S4 no appreciable damage 
was done, and since 1887 no damage whatever has taken place. 

You will remember my having said that in 1881 £12,000 were 
spent in the purchase of eggs. This practice was discontinued after 
that year, as it was found that it would be more economical to use 
the money available for buying eggs towards increasing the number 
of screens, and it has been proved that the deatruction of Hving locusts 
has been more effective, as little depends on the size of the swarm. 
After the year 1884 the operations of the campaign greatly diminished, 
as the numbers of the swarms had greatly decreased, and those that 
did appear were small and scanty. Large numbers of insects have 
been burnt by means of brushwood on the breeding grounda before 
they were big enough to travel, and the gradual decrease has been 
BO marked that last year, for the first time, sereeiis -^fttfe i^Q^i^a^yaJi 
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at all. A high price was offorod by the Government for locusts by 
weight, and the peasants eagerly collected every insect they could 
find as soon as the eggs were hatched, the breeding grounds of 
course being known, and aa the price paid decreased proportionately 
with the growth of the insects, they lost no time in collecting as 
many aa they could. Up to 1886 the Government spent £67,000, 
and the coat during the several years was as follows : — 

Up to June 1881 . . :£fi.789 I During 1684 , . . £12,729 
Daring 1S82 . . . £32,476 „ 1886 . . , £3,387 

„ 1883 . . . ^12,511 I Oiadcall; decreasing till 

' 1887 .... £2,866 

Since then the cost has remained at a small figure, and it will be 
necessary to provide a small sum every year henceforward towarda 
keeping the growth of the insects under control. 

Cyprus stands as a unique example in the world with regard to 
the successful locust campaign, and the amount spent would be in- 
significant if compared to the value of the destruction that would 
have otherwise taken place. Full particulars of the locust cam- 
paign can he obtained by refeiTing to a pamphlet written by the 
tate Mr. Samuel Brown, C.E., who held the appointment of Govern- 
ment Engineer in Cyprus, and under whose able directions the cam- 
paign was successfully carried out. 

The Value op Cyprus as an Agbicultdbal Cotjntkt, 
In ancient times the fertility of the soil in Cyprus was proverhid ; 
it has been described by ancient and modem historians, and remains 
the same to-day. The native farmer is not ahve to the value of his 
surroundings ; he cultivates the land in the most primitive manner. 
A wooden plough and a wooden threshing- board studded with pieces 
of flint are his only implements, and although his plough does not 
penetrate more than about sis inches into the soil, there are fields 
which vrill return his seed thirty- or forty- fold. It is estimated that 
only about one-fifth of the land in Cyprus is brought yearly under 
cidture. 

I will enumerate the most important articles of produce below, 
giving the quantities for the year 1892 : — 

yC,3Sl bushels 
730 tona ' 
29,000 ,, 



Wheat . 


1,386,787 bushels 


Sesame 


Barley 


1,869,GU0 „ 


Olives 




lB3,a21 „ 




Cotton . 


1.000 tons 




Vetches . 


70,490 bQBhels 
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In 1B84 1,600,000 gallons of wine were exported. In addition there 
is an extensive cultivation of orange and lemon trees, for which the 
soil in Cyprus is particularly well suited, and the fruit is large and 
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delicious in Savour. An exportation of lemons and oranges takes 
place everj year to the markets of Austria. The mulberry tree is 
extensively grown for the silkworm Industry, and the silk produced 
in Cyprus is remarkable for its strength, and is well suited for the 
use of gold and silver lace manufacturers. About six pounds of 
cocoons will yield one pound of pure silk thread. The grapes of 
Cyprus are of an excellent quality and are cheap, and good, sound wine 
is made in the island. The caroub, or locust hean, is largely exported 
to England, where it is used for cattle food. In 1884 30,000 tons 
were exported. The cotton is of good quality, and is considered to 
he next to the best Egyptian. It has been found that American 
seed, which was imported recently, answers well in the island. 
1,400,000 lb. were exported in 1884. In addition to the above- 
mentioned products, there is a large cultivation of vegetables and 
fruit trees, such as apricots, pears, quinces, plums, and almonds. 
Apricots and water-melons and tomatoes are exceptionally good, 
and pomegranates, which are of a very fine quality, are largely 
exported to Egypt. The native farmer is very conservative in his 
methods, and he is entirely dependent on the goodwill of Naturelor 
his produce ; and if advised as to means of improvement which he 
might adopt, he will generally say that he is contented to continue 
the prEfcctice of hia forefathers. 

You will gather from what I have said that Cyprus has an agri- 
cultural element of Jio mean value, and that there is a great field for 
mprovement in the island. I believe that a few farms in the island 
worked by British farmers with modern implements and good seed 
would be a profitable investment. I may here add that good Cyprus 
barley is sought for for the requirements of breweries. For persons 
with limited capital who desire to live out of England, and still be 
within reasonable distance of home and friends, I would say, go to 
Cyprus, Go and see for yourselves, which so few of you have done. 
I have not yet met with a Britisher .,who has been to Cyprus and 
who has not regretted the day that he has had to leave it. 

But to return to the agricultiural question. I desire to point out 
to yon that Cyprus Is a good stock-breeding country, and is handily 
situated for supplying the markets of Egypt. The estimate of the 
number of animals in the island would be as follows : — 

Homed cattle 48,eoo 

Hursea, molee huiI donkejK 57,0OQ 

CKiaeXt 1,200 

Sheep 263,300 

QoaU afi4,S00 

rigs 40,000 
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and a large stock of good poultry, the turkeys being particularly find. 
Dairy forming, which is at present unknown, would pay well. I'he 
natives do not use niilk, and the peasants never milk their cows. The 
sheep and goats are milked for the purpose of making native cheeses, 
which are very good. Condensed milk and tinned butter are the onlj-i 
articles procurable in the market, and the demand for tliem is daily j 
increasing. 

There are large tracts of land suitable for vineyards ; the silk 
industry is in its infancy ; and fortunes could be made out of lemons. 
I believe that the impoilant cultivation of figs and currants, which 
is carried on so successfully in Smyrna and Greece, could be intro- 
duced into Cyprus if only somebody would take the trouble to do so. 
The good quality of the honey to be found in the island is pro- 
verbial. In former years madder was extensively cultivated, but 
the European demand having stopped, it has fallen out of ase. 
The best Turkish tobacco might be grown in the island, but an old- 
standing law prohibits the free cultivation thereof. The cork tree 
should also be introduced, and I believe that sisal would also find s 
suitable home there. 

Industbial and Commekcial Possibilities. 
One of the principal elements of nature which eomraauda the 
prosperity of Cyprus to a great extent is water. In some parts of 
the island where the fields cannot be irrigated, the crops depend 
entirely on rain. I am happy to say that droughts have been rare 
since the British occupation, and every year appears to bring more 
rain, which is attributed to the growth of the forests. Last month 
a fiood took place at Limassol and caused partial destruction of the 
town and the death of twenty-one persons. The same disaster hap- 
pened at Limassol in 18S2, and the cause of the flood is heavy rain 
in the mountains, the torrents overflowing the hanks of the river- 
bed. If that volume of watflirhad been dispersed over the Mersina 
plain, it would have been of considerable service to the farmers, 
whereas at Limassol it flowed direct into the sea after devastating 
the town. There is a great deal of water under the surface, and 
there are numerous powerful water sources flowing down the 
mountain sides. The natives are very clever at constructing 
aqueducts and sinking wells, and water is often carried for long 
distances by a chain of wells connected with each other by an 
underground channel. There is money to be made out of water in 
Cyprus, and I would like to see artesian wells introduced. I believe 
that if artesian wells were sunk in the Messaria plain, that land 
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Would be the Centre of attraction in the Mediterraneart. What la 
now used exclueively for the cultivation of corn and cotton would, 
it water was brought to the surface, soon be changed into a forest 
of olive, lemon, mulberry and other trees. 

There are no railways in Cyprus ; gas, electric light and telephones 
are unknown ; and the only luxury used for lighting purpoaea ia 
petroleam. These might be profitably introduced. There ia only 
one hank in the island, the Imperial Ottoman Bank, whose terma 
are, however, too severe to be convenient to the agricultural element, 
which is now practically at the mercy of usurers, who abound in the 
island under the name of merchants. I believe that a bank 
established for the purpose of assisting farmers would reap substan- 
tial benefits. There is an extensive local trade and industry. The 
bazaars contain every article of European manufacture ; there are 
large native tanneries, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, weavers, tailors, 
shoemakers, and very clever gold- and silversmiths. The pottery 
industry is carried on in several parts of the island. The clay found 
ia of a good q^uality, and daily discoveries of antique specimens of pot- 
tery, datingfromthe timeof the Phcenieians downwards, indicate that 
the industry has been uninterruptedly continued for centuries. In the 
island a large number of articles of domestic utility are made, and 
numbers of water chatties are exported to Egypt and Syria. The art 
of glazing pottery, however, is unknown, and if introduced, would 
be of great value, as Cyprus could then take part in the supply of 
glazed pottery to the Levant, as Marseilles and Trieste are doing 
now. Tiles could also be manufactured for use in the island and adja- 
cent countries. All the natives wear boots, and in addition to the 
shoes required for local use, large numbers are exported to Turkey. 

There are two large salt lakes near Larnaca and Limassol, in 
which the supply of salt is unlimited. These lakes are the property 
of the Government, and aa the importation of salt into Turkey is 
prohibited, only so much salt as is required for use in the island ia 
collected. An unlimited supply, however, might be obtained for 
exportation to other parts of the world. 

The sponges round Cyprus are worth about £'SO,000 a year, and 
are fished for by Greeks who come from the Archipelago. They 
are to be seen on the Cyprus coast every year in their picturesque 
little boats. They are experts at the trade, and they get the sponges 
by diving and dredging ; and the only benefit the Cyprus treasury 
derivea from the sponges is the fee paid for the iishing license, 
which is very small. There, again, the Cypriotes show no signs of 
advancement. The natives of the coast towns make very good and 
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piiicky eailora, and although they have sincQ their birth watched ' 
the valuable sponges being carried away from their shores, they 
have not had the sense to start the trade for themselves. 

The circumference of Cyprus is between 400 and 500 miles, and the 
sponges grow all round, bitt under the present arrangements little 
or no protection is afforded to the sponge beds, which would improve 
rapidly if properly conserved. This might be effected by dividing 
the coast-hne into sections, and regulating the fishing in such a 
manner as to give each section time to replenish its bed before being 
attacked again. By a law passed in 1890 power was given to the 
High Commissioners of Cyprus to grant exclusive privUegeB for 
fialiing the coast for sponges. A sponge company was attempted to be 
floated Bome time ago by the managers of the Cyprus Company, who, 
with the exception of the Eastern Telegraph Company, are the only 
English company in Cyprus, and who have established a first-class 
wine factory in the island with excellent results. These gentlemen 
are, I am told, looking forward to large profits, and it is not impossible 
that they may get them. I do not know how far the negotiations 
of the attempted sponge company have proceeded, and I have heard 
nothing of it for some time past ; but I do not think that it has been 
floated. In the event of a sponge fisbing compajiy being formed, it 
would require a small fleet, which would cover its cost and make a 
profit besides by the coasting trade of the island, in which it could 
be usefully employed. 

Limestone and gypsum are plentifully to be found in Cyprus, and 
considering that there is no stone or lime in Egypt, where it is badly 
required, a lime and gypsum factory coupled with stone quarries, 
under proper supervision and management, would be a good invest- 
ment. Sandstone might be profitably exported, and could be quarried 
within a few yards from the shore. Stone and gypsum command 
good prices in the Egyptian market. A speculative boring company 
might find a useful field for operation in Cyprus. Cyprus was cele- 
brated in ancient times for its silver and copper mines, and mounds 
of scorite still indicate their sites. Asbestos is to be found, and 
alum has also been discovered. 

The situation of Cyprus is favourable to its commercial develop- 
ment on account of its close proximity to the Karamanian and 
Syrian coasts. The interior of Asia Minor is daily growing in im- 
portance, and the Ottoman Government has at last seen the neces- 
sity of building railways through that important and valuable terri- 
tory, and a large traffic may be expected to develop between Egypt, 
Kyria and Mersina Culf. In that case Cj'prns would be the half-way 
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Louse, and might provide the means of transport. We have seen 
the British flag extending eastward In the Mediterranean as far as 
Cyprus ; but is that to he the last place ? The interior of Asia 
Minor does not yet know what Manchester goods are, except in 
very limited quantities ; and why should not Cyprus represent Man- 
chester to her chents instead of Beyrouth, where already extensive 
preparations are being made hy the French to monopolise the Asia 
trade? 
I will now refer to the ability of Cyprus as a 

Health Eesokt. 

The general opinion in Great Britain is that the climate of Cyprus 
is insaluhriouB, and that opinion was estabhshed when an epidemic 
of fever told so severely on the army of occupation in the summer 
of 1878. It was unfortunate that the troops arrived in the summer, 
and that they had to camp in the plains with no other shelter from 
the scorching rays of the sun than tents. It is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more oppressive than to live in a tent in the hot 
The malarial miasma which rises out of the ground at night 
filled the tents, with the disastrous results too well known to you. 
The troops were afterwards removed to Mount Troodos during the 
hot months, and of late years the station in Cyprus was declared to 
) the healthiest military station abroad. The station on Mount 
Troodos was selected for those regiments that returned feom Suakim 
at the close of the Egyptian war, and ao invigorating was the ch- 
mate that the soldiers, who were in a very enfeebled condition, were 
restored to perfect vigour and heaJth after a few weeks' residence on 
the mountain. 

With the exception of the hot months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, hving in the plains is pleasant, and during the summer the 
life on the mountains is delightful. The winter is very mild and 
exhilarating. Cyprus provides a suitable climate for persons suffer- 
ing from chest diseases, asthma and throat complaints, and con- 
sumptive patients would probably enjoy a longer hfe there than in 
any part of Europe. I cannot recall a single death of an adult of 
the British community since 1880 from Cyprus fever ; there have 

I been solitary cases of typhoid, which you run more risk of getting 
iu England than in Cyprus. I know several English ladies who 
have lived for years in the island and who do not know what fever 
is. The sun practically shines throughout the winter days, with 
but few exceptions on rainy days. The country affoi-ds every 
facility for riding and driving, and for those who love sport there is 
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an abundance of small gamG, such as Iiarea, pa,rtiiclgds, WOodcoolc, 
quail, snipe, duck, francoliu and other btrtlB. The rides along the 
north coaat, and through the wild country between Mount Troodoa 
and Papho, are lovely and exhilarating, and the Limassol district 
and the Carpas provide many beautiful excursions. The north 
coaBt of Cyprus reminds one of the Btvieia, imd lies in the same 
latitude as Algiers, and the mountains and forests on the Papho 
side recall the scenery of parts of the Tyrol. 

Living in Cyprus is very cheap, and the expense of keeping horses 
is small compared with other places. It is possible to live in lusury, 
and the resident is surrounded by a pleasant and hospitable social 
ciwle. I know some English people living in Cj'p'^s whose health 
does not permit them to live in England, and they are perfectly 
happy and contented. 

For the artist Cyprus provides a variety of scenery. He can choosd' 
between mountains and sea, forests, shrubs, flowers or plains, and' 
the graceful palm will always add to the picturesque appearance of 
the towns and villages, enlivened by quaint and gaudily dressed 
natives. A perfect collectiou of mediasval architecture is to be 
found, and beautiful Gothic buildings exist in various parts of the' 
island as a proof of past grandeur. 

Conclusion. 

The antiquity of Cyprus adds to its other interesting qualitiea ; 
and it is first mentioned in the hook of Genesis, under the name of 
"Kittim." It belonged to an Egyptian ruler n.c. IGOO; it subse- 
quently was governed by the kings of Assyria and Persia, having 
reverted at intervals to Egypt. Ptolemy added the island to his 
dominions, and at the time of our Lord it was part of the Roman 
Empire, The apostle Barnabas was bom in the island, and, in 
company with St. Paul, he visited his native land and established 
the Gospel. His grave may now be found in the island, and the 
tomb of St. Lazarus may be seen at Larnaca. 

Richard Cceur de Lion conquered Cyprus in a.d. 1191, and was 
married at Limassol to Berengaria of Navarre, and it is interesting 
to note that the Archbishop of York at the time placed the English 
crown on the head of the princess. The order of the Knights of St. 
John established their headquarters in the island, and their old 
chapter-house is still in good preservation in Nicosia. The island 
then passed to the House of Lusignan, and was eventually sold 
by Catherine, widow of the last Lusignan king, to the Venetian 
Republic in a.d. 1480. In 1571, Cyprus was conquered by the 
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Turks, when it was hurled to the ground from its lofty pedestal ; and 
it remained part of Turkey till 1878, when a new era dawned on the 
historic island with the British flag. Cyprus abounds in antiquities 
belonging to the various periods of its history, and is a rich hunting- 
ground for the arch^ologist. The inhabitants of the island are 
descendants of great races, and the civiUsation of past centuries ia 
still stamped on the race, and under the present Government the 
mpid advancement in the moral development of the Inhabitants is 
certain, and is already visible. The Cypriotes are a very intelligent 
race of people, but have been hounded by their tyrannical rulers to 
serfdom, under which tbey have existed for three centuries, losing 
all their self-dependence. They are loyal to their present Govern- 
ment, and docile in their habits. 

Cyprus is a self-supporting Colony, and its revenue has risen to 
nearly £200,000, although it varies generally from £160,000 to 
£190,000. It has to pay a tribute to Turkey of £92,000, which con- 
siderably retards the progress of pubhc works. Last year, for the 
first time since 1878, no grant in aid was required from Parliament. 
Nominally, Cyprus still forma part of the Turkish Empire, and it 
is frequently urged that, under the circumstances, British capitalists 
will not invest money in the island. It is not for mo to say whether 
Great Britain will ever give up Cyprus. I believe, however, if yon 
wish to profit by the island, you should take advantage of the present 
cu'cum stance a to invest money there, and the more British money 
settled there, the safer will it be within your keeping. Egypt does 
not belong to England, but the millions of British money invested 
there appear to he safe enough. Your Manchester spinners are 
actually going to erect largo mills on the borders of the Nile to save 
the carriage of the raw cotton across the sea to their own manu- 
facturing town, and they don't appear to fear losing any money in 
the undertaking. 

Cyprus is not unknown to the librarian, and many valuable 
books have been written treating of the island. Mr. Cohham, the 
Commissioner of Larnaca, has written a most interesting pamphlet 
called " An Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus," which gives a 
complete Ust of books about the island, the first quoted being that 
of Piccolomini, which was pubhshed in li77. The pamphlet 
referred to is to be found in this library, and I can recommend yon 
to consult it. Popular books, written since 1878, are those of Sir 
Samuel Baker, Mr. Hamilton Lang, Mr. Scott -Steven son, the late 
Lady Brassey, MisH Agnes Smith, Mr. W. H. Mallock, and Mrs. 
Lewis, whose book was only recently published. These writers are 
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all in unison in praising the virtues of Cyprus, and their impressions 
would be a valuable guide to those who would contemplate going 
there. 

On first landing at Larnaca one gets a dreary impression, and it 
is most unfortunate that the principal landing-place should be 
situated in the most barren part. A short journey, however, from 
that town will soon change the first impressions. I fully endorse 
the words of Mr. Mallock, which are, " To those who despair of ever 
being happy in life, to such I would say * Try breathing the air of 
Cyprus I ' " 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Frederick Young, E.C.M.G., 
Mr. Eobert Fisher (late Commissioner of Kyrenia), Mr. Charles 
Christian (of Cyprus)', Mr. F. P. de Labilliere, Lieut.-General R. W« 
Lowry, C.B., and the Chairman took part ; and votes of thanks to 
the Eeader of the Paper and the Chairman concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 
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The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
tiie Whitehall Booms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, January 8, 
1895, when Sir William H. Flower, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.So., 
F.R.8., delivered an address on " Whales, and British and Colonial 
Whale Fisheries." 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was annoimced tliat since that Meeting 28 
Fellows bad been elected, viz., 13 Resident and 15 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Sidney T. Batley, the Et. Hon. the Earl of Dudley. Thomas BlUott, C.M.O., 
Captain Wiiliam Oodsal.B.E., Alfred Q. Harmsworth, Andrew Johnston, J. P., 
John S. Liardet, Major Frederick B. MeCrea, William Xeil, Sir John Senry 
PuUsitm, Lt.-Cohnel Wm. W. Rawes, B.A., W. B. Skinner, Charles R, 
Valenline. 

Non-Re sident Fellows : — 

JuiMM Berltin (Transvaal), Jivanlal V. Desai, B.A. (India). Loflus M. 
Fortier (Canada), fTm. C. Flicker (Cape Colony), S.MarsliaU Hole (Mashona- 
land), Mmest Howlell {Nalal). Charles B. HunUr (Oold Coast Colony), 
P. Haughlon James (Jamaica), E. H. V. Melriill (Cape Colony), C. Oibsoti 
Millar [Victoria), James Moon (Lagos), Bon. C. J. Simmons, M.L.C. (SI. 
ViTieent), Colonel Sir C. Holled Smith, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Commanding the 
Troops, Victoria). Thotnas J. Thompson, B.A. (Sierra Lerme), Sir Edgar 
Vinoint, K.C.M.Q. (Director-Qeneral, Ottoman Bank). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, maps, 
&c,, had been received from the various Governments of the Colonies 
and India, Societies, and pubhc bodies both in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and others. 

The name of Mr. J. K. Moase on behalf of the Coimcil and that 
of Mr. W. G. Devon Astle for the Fellows were submitted and ap- 
proved as Auditors of the Accounts of the Institute for the past year 
in accordance with Rule 4fi. 

The Chairman : I have now the pleasure of inviting you to 
listen to Sir WiUiam Flower on " Whales, and British and Colonial 
Whale Fisheries." No words of mine are reiiuired to introduce to 
you Sir Wilham Flower — a man of world-wide reputation. But I 
may be allowed to say, in regard to myself, that my occupancy of 
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the Chair on this occasion ia not, perhaps, altogether inappropriate, 
inasmuch as my family, many years ago, were largely interested in 
the southern sperm whale fishery, and my father, in conjunetion 
with his partner, Mr, Curling, bad no fewer than four ships engaged 
in the trade for a period of prohably twenty years— from ahout 1825 
to 1845. These vessels, I happen to remember, were named the 
Corsair, the Kingsdown, the Walmer, and the Offley. Each of 
these ships was of about 3()0 or 370 tons, and was manned by a 
somewhat la ge crew fo ts size. The ships were equipped and 
provisioned fo no le s than four years at a time. The crews were 
remunerated 1 y shares according to the success of the voyage, the 
captains havi some twenteth and the sailors 150th share, or 
175th part of the prod ce— which gave to the captains some 20J. a 
month, and the sailo s S5s or 46s. each per month. Of one of 
these ships — the Corsair — I have here a design drawn by my 
brother, and from this the other three were built in our own dockyard 
at Poplar. Ihiis, asi you will see, I have a more than ordinary 
interest in the subject of our lecture this evening. The trade was 
a very profitable one for a certain period, but it was entirely de- 
stroyed by the ruthless practices of some of those who engaged in 
it. It is well known that the whale will never leave its offspring, 
and so they began to harpoon the young, knowing that that was 
the best way of capturing the mother-whale afterwards. In this 
way, as Sir William Mower will tell, the whale fishery aoon 
became practically extinct, I will now ask Sir William Flower tof 
deliver his address on 



WHALES, AND BRITISH AND COLONIAL WHALE 
FISHERIES. 

When asked by your Council to lecture upon some subject con- 
nected with natural history, it occurred to me that the great link 
between Britain and all her Colonies was the ocean, and that, 
therefore, sometliing concerning its animal inhabitants might be 
interesting to those whose avocations and situation in life call them 
to travei-BO its pathless ways. Even in an ordinary voyage, such 
as is necessitated by any intercourse between a Colony and the 
Mother Country, some familiarity may be acquired with the gigantic 
denizens of the deep ; but the knowledge of them so gained is gene- 
rally so slight and superficial that I venture to think that some 
more accurate and definite information about them would be wel- 
come. The subject I have chosen is, however,"so large that I can 
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only, in the limited time allowed on one evening, select a few ol the 
more interesting points in the history of these remtirkable animals, 
both from the point of view of the naturalist and in their relation to 
human civOisation and commerce. 

In the admirable sketch, by our greatest Hying naturalist, of the 
history of the science of comparative anatomy during the present cen- 
tury, appended to the recently published " Life of Sir Richard Owen,' ' 
Professor Huxley says : " Take, for example, the question whether 
a whale la a fiah or not, which, I observe, is not yet quite settled for 
some people. As the whale is not a little hke a fish outside, and 
hvea permanently in the sea, why should it not be classed with the 
fishes ? " Before proceeding to answer this question, I must ask 
another. In what sense do you use the term "fish " ? It happened 
to me a few years ago to receive a semi-ofGcial inquiry from the 
Colonial OfSce, as to whether a lobster was a fish, because an im- 
portant point in the dispute between the French and EngUah about 
the Newfoundland fisheries depended upon the interpretation of an 
old treaty in which the word" fish " occurs. After giving the modern 
naturahsts' definition of a fish, by which a lobster is clearly excluded 
from the class, of course I felt it necessary to remind my corre- 
spondents that in such a case the real answer to the question lay in 
the sense in which the word was used at the time of the treaty, and 
by those who were parties to drawing it up, and if that couid be 
ascertained it would be more to the point than the strictest of 
scientific definitions. Now, on turning to what was in the beginning 
of the present century our greatest authority on the meaning of 
words, I find in " Johnson's Dictionary " (I now quote from Todd's 
edition, 1818) "fish " defined as " an animal that inhabits the water." 
Without doubt this was the general and popular view, as the uni- 
versallyused expressions shell-fish, lobster and oyBtei fisheries, whale 
fislicries, and even seal fisheries, abundantly testify, I therefore 
cannot say that in a certain vague and antiquated sense of the word 
" fish " it may not be applied to the animals of which I propose to 
speak to you this evening ; but this must not cause us to forget that, 
tested by the light of modern scientific knowledge, a whale is in 
everything essential in its structure entirely removed from the class 
of animals to which zoologists now restrict the term "fish," a very 
clearly defined group of cold-blooded creatures, breathing by means 
of gills the air which is dissolved in the water in which they swim, 
with lowly orgaidsed brain, and producing their young from eggs, and 
after they are born not nourishing them by the mother's milk— in all 
of which, and many other important characters, whatea are entirely 
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removed from them. In fact, as Prof. Huxley continues, in respon* 
to the qaestion with which I stopped the quotation :^ 

The answer, of course, Is that the moment one comporep a, whi 
any one of the thouBands of ordinary fishea, the two arc seen to differ li 
almoBt every particular of structure, and, moreover, in all those pointa 
in which the whale differs from the fish, it agrees with ordinary nuuoD 
Therefore the zoologista pnt the whales into the same class with the m 
mala, and not into that of the flshea. But thia conclusion implies the 
assomption that animals ahuuld bo arranged according to the totality of 
their resemblances. It means that the likenesses in structure of wtialea 
and mammals arc greatly more numerous and more close than the like- 
nesses between whales and fishes. 

It also means, if the derivative hypothesia of animal speciea is 
true, that the whale is far more nearly related to, say, a horse or a 
cow than it is to a cod or a shark. 

It is decided, then, that, from the point of view of a zoologist 
at all events (whatever the fiahennan and the man of businesa may 
continue to say), the whales and their allies belong to the class 
Mammalia, and not to that of Pisces. We can easily fix their place 
in that chiss as constituting a distinct and clearly defined order, the 
Cetacea, derived from the Latin word celus = a whale. Although 
the term " whale " ia generally, if somewhat vaguely, restricted to 
the larger and middle-sized members of the order, the smaller ones, 
commonly caUed "dolphins" and "porpoises," to all intents and 
purposes belong to it, and no line can be drawn to separate them 
except size ; and even in this respect there is a regular gradation 
between the colossal rorqual of 80 feet in length to the ponto- 
poria, or dolphin of the estuary of the La Plata, which scarcely 
exceeds a yard from snout to tail. On this occasion, after a few 
general obaervations on the group, I propose to limit myself almost 
entirely to the largest species, to which the term "whale" ia moat 
eepecially appropriate, and which have the greatest interest to man, 
on account of the industries to which the commercial value of their 
products gives rise. 

Taken altogether, as I have mentioned, the Cutacea constitute a 
perfectly distinct and natural order of mammals, eharacteriaed by 
their purely aquatic mode of life and external fish-like form. 
Their body passes anteriorly into the head without any distinct con- 
atriction or neck, and posteriorly tapers off gradually to the tail, 
which is provided with a pair of lateral pointed expansions of skin, 
supported by dense fibrous tissue, called " flukes," forming together 
a horizontally placed triangular propelling organ, quite different 
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from the vertically placed tail fin of a fish. The fore limbs are 
reduced to the condition of flattened paddles, encased in a con- 
tmuouB skin, showing no external sign of division into arm, forearm, 
hand, or fingers, and without any trace of naila. There are no 
vestigea of hind limbs externally, although in many apouiea visible 
rudiments of the hip ajid thigh bones, and of the muscles and joints 
connecting them, are found buried far away below the surface. 
The general surfiice of the body is smooth and glistening and 
devoid of hair, the absence of which, as a preserver of the animal 
heat, ia compensated for by the remarkable layer of dense fat or 
" blubber " immediately beneath the akin. The whole organisation 
neceaaitates their life being passed entirely in the water, as on land 
they are absolutely helpless ; but they have to rise very frequently 
to the surface for the purpose of respiration. The position of the 
respiratory orifice, nostril, or " blowhole " on the highest part of the 
head ia very important for this mode of hfe, since it is the only 
part of the body of which the exposure above the surface is 
absolutely necessary. Of the numerous erroneous ideas connected 
with natural history, few are so widespread and still so firmly 
beUeved, notwithstanding repeated expositions of iis falsity, as that 
whales spout out through their blowholes water taken in at their 
mouth. The fact is, the " spouting," or more properly "blowing," 
of the whale is nothing more than the ordinary act of breathing, 
which, taking place at longer intervals than in land animals, is 
performed with a greater amount of emphasis. The moment the 
animal rises to the surface it forcibly expels from its lungs the air 
taken in at the last inspiration, which of course is highly charged 
with watery vapour in conserjuence of the natural respiratory 
changes. This rapidly condensing in the cold atmosphere in which 
the phenomenon is generally observed forms a column of steam or 
spray, which has been erroneously taken for water. 

It also often happens, especially when the surface of the ocean is 
agitated into waves, that the animal commences its expiratory puff 
before the orifice has quite cleared the top of the water, some of 
which may thus be driven upwards with the blast, tending to 
complete the illusion. In hunting whales the harpoon often pierces 
the lunga or air passages of the unfortunate victim, and then 
fountains of blood may be forced high in the air through the blow- 
holes, as commonly depicted in scenes of Arctic adventure ; but 
this is nothing more (allowance being made for the whale's peculiar 
mode of breathing) than what always follows severe wotmds of the 
respiratory organs of other warm-blooded animaJs. 
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The Cctacea all aubBiat on animal food ol some land. , One genuS 
alone {the killera, Orca) eat other ■warm-blooded animala, aa seals, 
and even naembera of their own order, both large and small. Some 
feed on fiah, others on small floating eruataeea, pteropoda, and 
medusfc ; while the staple food of many la conatituted of the 
various species of cephalopoda (squid and cuttlefish) which abound 
in some seaa in vast quantities. With aome exceptions they are 
generally timid, inoffensive animals, active in their movementa, 
sociable, and gregarious in theii- habits. They are remark- 
able for the great care and affection with which they treat their 
young. 

Among the existing membera of the order there are two 
distinct types — the toothed whales (Odontoceti) and the whale! 
or baleen whales {Mystococcti], which present throughout their 
organisation markedly diatinct structural characters, and have no 
transitional form between them. The giants of the order, of which 
I am about to apeak, contain representatives of both. 

The whales that have teeth and no whalebone are far the moBi 
numerona, and include all the smaller members of the order, thft 
various kinds of dolphins and porpoises, among which are the fresh- 
water dolphins of the great rivers of India and South America. 
Some of the moderate-aized animala of this group, especially those 
spoken of by Bailors under the vague designation of "grampuses," 
bottlenosea, and black fish {Orca, Hyperoodon, and Ghbicephahis of 
zoologists), may be classed as whales, and some of them, aa well as 
the narwhal and beluga, or white whale of the Arctic Seas, are 
objects of pursuit by man, and when captured yield products, mainly 
oil, of commercial value. But time will only allow me this evening 
to Kiwftk in any detail of one species, which greatly surpasses all the 
others, not only in size, but in value aud interest, as having long 
afforded material for a regular and important branch of human 
industry. This is the animal commonly called the " sperm whale," 
known in books by its French name of cachnlot, or its scientific 
designation of Physeter TiMCTocephahis, which, taken altogether — 
not in length, but in bulk and weight— is the moat colossal of all 
animals. 

Although a contrary opinion prevailed at one time, it is now fairly 
well established that there is but one species of ai)erm whale, which 
has a remarkably wide geographical distribution, being met with, 
usually in herds, or "schools" aa they are tei-med, in almost all 
tropical or subtropical seas, but not occurring, except accidentally, 
in the Polar regions. Not nnfrequently apecimens appear on the 
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coasts of Great Britain, but only aa solitary stragglers, or as dead 
carcasses floated northwards by the Gulf Stream. It is remarkable 
that eveiy caso of these o£ which we have an aecui'ate record has 
been an old male. The females and young appear never to wander 
BO far from their usual haunts, although they have been met with 
in the Mediterranean, and even on the Atlantic coast of France. 
The sperm whale (fig. 1) is a strange -looking animal, and cannot 
be mistaken for any other cetacean. The head is about one-third 
of the whole length of the animal, very massive, high and truncated 
in front, and owes its huge size and remarkable form mainly to the 
great accumulation of a peculiar form of oily matter, contained in 
great cells, connected with the nasal passages, and filling the large 
hollow on the upper surface ol the skull. This oily matter, hquid at the 
natural temperature of the body, crystallises when cold, and yields 




when refined the spermaceti of commerce, bo valuable in the 
manufacture of surgical ointments and candles. The nostril or 
" blowhole " ia single, in the form of a longitudinal sht, and placed, 
not near the top of the head, as in most other cetaceans, but near 
the front end of the great snout, and rather to the left of the middle 
line. Consequently the "blowing" of the sperm whale is so 
different from that of all other species that the whalers can 
recognise it at any distance. The steamy jet, instead of being 
double and projected directly upwards, as in an ordinary fountain, 
which is the ease with all the large whalebone whales, is single and 
directed obliquely forwards. The opening of the mouth is on the 
under side of the head, considerably behind the end of the snout. 
The lower jaw is extremely narrow, and has on each side from 
twenty to twenty-five stout conical teeth, which furnish ivory of 
good quality, though not in sufficient bulk for most of the purposes 

' All the .figures whioh illustrate this paper are taken, with the kind per- 
miBBion of the pabliaborB, Messra. A. Sc C. Blfwk, Irom Flower * Lydekker's 
Iniroduclion io the Study oj MamrnaU. 
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lot which that article is required. The upper teeth are quite 
rudimentary and buried in the gum. The pectoral fin, or flipper, ia 
short and broad, and on the baels, where many whales have a dorsal 
fin, there is a series of low, rounded protuberances, scarcely to be 
called fins. The general colour of the surface is black above and 
grey below, the colours gradaally shading into each other. The 
food of the sperm whale consists mainly of various epeoiea of 
cephalopoda (squid and cuttlefish), hut they also eat fish of ooosider- 
able size, 

The length of the sperm whale has been, as is always the case 
in which size is the most striking characteristic, greatly exaggerated. 
Giants are always said to be much larger than they really are, aa 
tested by rigid measurements. To say nothing of the fabulous 
dimensions given by older writers, even Beale, who had immense . 
opportunities of actual observation, says that one captured in the 1 
Japan seas measured 84 feet in length. Such statements, however, 
intended in good faith, can never be relied upon ; the difficulties 
and sources of fallacy of making such measurements are very great, 
and we are not assured whether the length is taken, as it should be, 
in straight Hne between the front end of the head and the middle 
of the end of the tail, or following the curves of the surfa^ie of the 
body, which of course would give a considerably larger length. I 
have taken great pains to ascertain by careful measurements of 
all the skeletons available of perfectly adult or even aged animals 
in various museums which I have visited, and it is curious how 
nearly alike they are. Allowing for the distance between the ver- 
tebrte and for the soft parts at either end, about 55 feet seems to 
be the usual length 'of the male sperm whale, and I have never 
been able to find any substantial proof that any one has even 
attained the length of 60 feet, fairly measured. The skeleton at 
Burton Constable, prepared from a whale which came ashore on 
the Yorkshire coast in 1825, is that of a very aged animal, and now 
measures 48 feet 4 inches in length, the vertebrtc being articulated 
in close apposition, but even if 10 feet are allowed in addition, 
this would not bring it up to 60 feet. In the Museum of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons is a lower jaw presented by the late Mr. W. L. 
Crowther, of Ilobart Town, which was considered as that of the 
largest sperm whale ever killed in the Tasmanian seas, and quite 
unir[ue on account of its size. It only measures one inch more than 
the Yorkshire specimen. The female of this species, contrary to 
what occurs among the whalebone whales, is very inneb snialler 
tihsta the male, 
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The products of tlie sperm whale which render it commercially 
valuable when killed are (1) Bperm oil, obtained by boiling the thick 
coating of blubher which everywhere envelopg the body of the animal ; 

(2) Hpecmaceti, contained in the great cavity on the top of the head ; 

(3) ambei^is, formerly used in medicine, and now in perfumery — a 
concretion formed in the intestine of this whale, and often found 
floating on the surface of the seas it inhabits. Its genuineness ia 
proved by the presence of the homy beaks of the cephalopoda on 
which the whale feeds. 

The capture or " fishery " of the sperm whale will be spoken of 
later on in conjunction with that of the other species of whales. 

All the other large whales which are of importance to man 
belong to the group called " whalebone whales," becauae they are 
provided with a remarkable apparatus in the mouth for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their food, to which the rather misleading name 
of "whalebone" has been given; a name for which naturaliata 
have substituted "baleen"; hut the former is po completely engrafted 
into our language, especially in all commercial transactions con- 
nected with the subject, that it will probably last as long as the 
material itself, although it ia now well known that it has no- 
thing to do with " bone " in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
What whalebone actually is was apparently a mystery to our fore- 
fathers. Belon in 1551 hazarded the conjecture that it was the eye- 
brows of the whale ; but others thought that it was the apparatus by 
which it steered itself through the water. This notion is probably 
connected with the old feudal law cited by Blackstone (vol. i. p. 283)' 
that the tails of all whales belonged to the Queen as a perquisite 
to furnish her Majesty's wardrobe with whalebone. The whale- 
bone whales have no teeth in either jaw (except some of a most 
rudimentary nature, which disappear even before birth), but in the 
place they usually occupy, in the upper jaw only, or rather upon 
each side of the palate, the whalebone grows. This consists of a 
series of flattened horny plates, several hundred in number on each 
side, separated by a bare interval along the middle line. Their 
chemical composition and general character are exactly those of hair, 
horn, or hoof. In minute structure they more nearly resemble the 
horn of the rhinoceros than any other similar growth. They are 
placed_transverBely to the long axis of the palate, with very short 
fipaces between them. Each plate or blade is somewhat triangular 
in form, with the base attached to the palate and the apes hanging 
downwards. The outer edge of the blade is hard and smooth, but 
the inner edge and apex fray out iflto long bristly fibres, so that 
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the roof of the whale's mouth looks aB if covered with hair, as 
scribed by Aristotle. As the bony palate is more or less arched froirf 
before backwards, the blades are longest near the middle of the 
and gradually diminish towards the front and back of the mouth, 

The use of the whalebone to the whale is to strain the water 
from the small marine molluscs, crustaceans, or fish upon which 
the whales subsist. In feeding they fill the immense mouth with 
water containing shoals of these small creatures, and then on their 
closing the jaws and raising the tongue, so as to dimmish the cavity 
of the mouth, the water stroamf^ out through the narrow intervals 
between the hairy fringe of the whalebone blades, and escapes 
through the lips, leaving the living prey to be swallowed. In 
the different kinds of whales, which I shall now speak of, there are 
great differences in the character of the baleen. In the Californian 
grey whale {Backianectes glaucus), an animal which attains a length 
of from 30 to 40 feet, the baleen blades are fewer than two hun- 
dred on each side, and far apart, very short (the longest being from 
14 to 10 inches in length), coarse, and inelastic, light brown or nearly 
white in colour. Prom this there is a gradual transition, through 
the rorquals or finners, the humpbacks, southern right whalea, 
up to the Greenland whale, which exhibits this structure in its' 
greatest perfection, both for the purposes it serves in the animt' 
economy, and for the uses to which it has been applied by man. 

All the known whalebone whales maybe divided into five different; 
groups or genera., as they are called by naturalists, the first 
which (genus Balana) have long been distinguished by practical 
whalers as "right whales," as they are, compared to all the others, 
the right whalea to catch, being of incomparably greater commercial 
value. They are readily distinguished externally by the perfectly 
smooth back, without any trace of a dorsal fin, and by the skin of 
the throat and chest being also smooth, whereas in most of the 
other forms it presents a number of deep longitudinal plaits or 
farrows. Of the right whales, there are two perfectly distinct forma, 
though whether each of these represents a single species, or ci 
be subdivided into several, is atiU a matter of uncertainty, and foi 
our present purpose of little importance, as if minute investigatiOT' 
can prove that they are separable, they are most closely aUied anS' 
perfectly similar to all ordinary observation. The two forma,, 
which I shall speak of as species or kinds, are the Greenland oc 
rather Arctic right whale {Balana mysticetiis) and the southern- 
right whale {Baltsna atistralis). 

The Arctic right whale (fig. 2), when fall grown, atbaioa the 
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length of from 43 to 50 feet, a. size which, as in the case of 
the sperm whale, haa generaUy been greatly exaggerated in old 
descriptions. As is apparently the case in all whalebone whales, 
bnt contrary to what occurs in the sperm whale, the female is 
rather larger than the male. Its esterual form is shown in fig, 2, 
&om a careful drawing by Mr. Kobert Gray. In this species all 
the pecTiliarities which distinguish the head and mouth of the 
whales from those of other mammals have attained their greatest 
development. The head is of enormous size, exceeding one-third 
of the whole length of the creature. The cavity of the mouth is 
fully as large as that of the body, chest, and abdomen together. 
The upper jaw is very narrow but greatly arched from before back- 
wards, to increase the height of the cavity and allow tor the great 
length of the baleen or "whalebone" blades; the enormoas rami 
of the lower jaw are widely separated behind, and have a still 




liner outward sweep before they meet in front, giving the floor 
of the mouth the shape of an immense spoon. The baleen blades 
attain the number of 380 or more on each side, and those in the 
middle of the series have a length of 10 or sometimes 12 feet. 
They are black in colour, fine, and highly elastic in texture, and fray 
out at the inner edge and ends into long, delicate, soft, almost silky, 
but very tough hairs. The remarkable development of the mouth, 
and of the structures in connection with it, which distinguishes 
the right whale among its alhes is entirely in relation to the 
nature of its food. It is by this apparatus that it is enabled to 
avail itself of the minute hut highly nutritious crustaceans and 
pteropods which swarm in immense shoals in the seas it frequents. 
The large mouth enables it to take in at one time a sufficient 

I quantity of water filled with these small organisms, and the length 
and delicate structure of the baleen provide a sufficient strainer or 
bair-sieve by wliich the water can be tlrained off. If the baleen 
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were rigid, and only as long aa ia the aperture belween the upper 
and lower jawB when the mouth is shut, a apace would be left 
beneath it, when the jawa are separated, through which the water 
and the minute particles of food would escape together. But 
inatead of this, the long, alender, brush-like, elastic ends of the 
whalebone bladea fold back when the mouth is closed, the front 
ones passing below the hinder ones in a channel lying between 
the tongue and the lower jaw. When the mouth is opened theit 
elasticity causes them to straighten out like a bow unbent, so 
that at whatever diatance the jaws are separated the strainer 
remains in perfect action, filling the whole of the IntervaL The 
mechanical perfection of the arrangement ia completed by the great 
development of the lower Hp, which rises stiffly above the jawbone, 
and prevents the long, slender, fleicible enda of the baleen from being 
carried outwards by the rush of water fi'om the mouth, when its 
ca\ity ia being diminished by the closure of the jaws and raising ot 
the tongue. 

If, as appears highly probable, the "bowhead" or right whale 
of the Okhotsk Sea and Behring Strait belonga to this specisB, its 
range is circumpolar, but it is strictly limited to the ioy seas of the 
north. " Though," aa Scammon says, " it is true that these animals 
arc pursued in the open water during the summer mouths, in no 
instance have we learned of their being captured south of where 
winter ice-fielda are occasionally met with." In the Behriug Sea 
it is seldom seen south of the 65th parallel, and the southern limit 
of its range in the North Sea has been ascertained by Eschricht 
and Beinhardt to be from the east coast of Greenland at 64° N. 
lat, along the north of Iceland towards Spitzbergen. Though 
found in the seas on both aides of Greenland, and passing fredy 
from one to the other, jt ia never seen so far south as Cape Fare- . 
well ; but on the Labrador coast, where a cold stream seta down 
from the north, its range is somewhat further. There is no 
authentic instance of its having been seen or captured upon any 
European coaat. 

The southern right whale, or "black whale" (fig. S), as it ia 
often called by whalers, attains about the same length as the laab 
but differs in being more slender in form, in possessing a smaller 
head in proportion to the body, ahorter baleen (scarcely more than 
half the length), a differently shaped contour of the upper margin of 
the lower lip, and a greater number of vertebrsB. Animals of this 
group closely resembling each other have been found abundantly in 
the tensperate set^a of both hemispheres, Nor^h Atlantic and Nortl) 
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Pacific (where they are regularly hunted by the Japanese), and in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, Kerguelen's Island, 
Australia, and Kew Zealand, but lujcording to Captain Maury'a 
charts are never or rarely seen in the tropical seas. It is chiefly 
this supposed isolation of distribution rather than any constant 
distinctive characters which has given rise to the idea that the 
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North Atlantic whale (called BaltBiia biscnycvsts], the Japanese 
{B.japonica), the Cape whale (B. atistralis), and the New Zealand 
sperm (2?. antipodarum) must be of different species. Until more 
numerous Bpecimens of skeletons are procured for our museums, or 
more accurate descriptions can he obtained, the question cannot 
be satisfactorily determined. 

The whalebone whales, not calletl nght whales, are 
(1) the humpback {Mega2}tera), or "hunchback" (fig. 4), so 
called by whalers on account of the low hump-like form of the 
dorsal fin. In Dudley's acconnt of the whales of the New England 
coast (Phil. Trans. 1725), the fourth species is " The bunch or 




humpback whale, distinguished from the right whale hy having a 
bunch standing in the place where the fin does in the finback. 
This bunch is as big as a man's head, and a foot high, shaped like 
a plug pointing backwards." A better distinction from all other 
whalebone whales is the immense length of the pectoral fins or 
flippers, whiph Bap mdentod or scalloped along their marpina, The 
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usual lengtli of the aduU ranges from 45 to CO feet. The 
baleen plates are short and broad, and of a deep black colour. Thia 
whale has a very wide range, being found, with no important differ- 
snces, in both North and South Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and from 
Greenland to South Georgia. When caught it yields a fair supply 
of oil, but much less than the right whales, and its whalebone ia of 
very inferior quality. 

(2) The rorquals, or finners (Balanoplera) (fig. 5). These have 
the plicated skin of the throat like that of the humpbaet, the 
furrows being moi-e numerous and close set, but the pectoral fi n« 
are comparatively amall, and the dorsal fin distinct, compressed, ai 
triangular. The head is comparatively small and flat, and poinl 
in front, the whalebone short and coarse, the body long and slen- 
der, and the tail very much compressed before it expands into tbs 
" flukes." The rorquals are perhaps the most abundant and widely 
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distributed of all the whales, being found in all seas, except the 
extreme Arctic and probably Antarctic regions. Owing to the 
small quantity and inferior quality of their whalebone, the com- 
paratively limited amount of blubber or subcutaneous fat, their 
great activity, and the difSeulty of capturing them fay the old 
methods, these whales were not until recently an object of pursuit 
by whale-fishers ; but since the introduction of steam-vessels, and 
especially of explosive harpoons fired from guns in the place of 
those hurled by the human hand, a regular fishery of " finbacks " 
has been eetablished on the coast of Finmark, where many hundreds 
are killed every year, their bodies being towed to sliore for the pur- 
pose of flensing. Some o£ the rorquals attain the largest size of 
any of the Cetacca, the blue whale [BaltBiioptera Sibbaldii), not 
un&equent in the British Seas, reaching a length of 80 or perhaps 
S5 feet when fully adult. On the other hand, one common species 
never exceeds 80 feet in length. 

(3) Besides these there are other two forms of whalebone whales 
not reckoned as right wbEjee, the grey whale ot the North Pooifio 
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{Bhackiancctes glaucus), and a. small and very peculiar apeciea 
from the aeas around New Zealand and Australia (Neobalizna 
marginata) ; but these being very local in distribution, and of little 
value except for museums, are more interesting from a soientifio 
than from a commercial point of view, 

I now proceed to the next part o£ my subject — the pursuit 
and capture of whales by man for the sake of the materials they 
yield, which are of value in commerce. The method universally 
followed is attaclting the animal when it cornea to the surface of 
the water by moans of a weapon called a harpoon, with an iron 
sharp-pointed barbed head, and the abaft of which ia attached to a 
strong line. In former days thia was alwaya thrown by the hand, 
and to do so effectually required great skill on the part of the 
man who wielded it. Now the harpoon ia generally projected from 
a gun, which carries a considerably greater distance than could be 
traversed by a hand-thrown weapon, and the necessity of ap- 
proaohing so closely to the animal ia avoided. Various methods to 
increase the efficacy of harpoons have also been introduced, includ- 
ing devices by which they explode within the body of the victim. 
Long straight spears or lances are also used to despatch the animal 
when it has been secm-edby the line attached to the harpoon. The 
whale is always approached by rowing in a boat aa closely to it as 
necessary. Tbeae boats may be directly connected with a station on 
the coast or with a ship out at sea. This givea rise to the primary 
division of whale fiabing into two principal methods : shore fish- 
ing and open-aea fishing, both of which are extensively practised in 
various parts of the world. In the first, a look out ia kept from a 
station or some projecting headland, and when a whale appears' 
within sight signals are given on which the boats go out in pursuit, 
and when a capture takes place the body is towed to shore for the 
purpose of obtaining its valuable products. In the second, the ships 
sail to some distant part of the open sea, where it is supposed that 
whales are likely to he met with. The look out is kept from the 
"crow's nest" on the masthead, and the boata being all ii 
row out in pursuit the moment a whale is sighted, and if S' 
tow their prey to the side of the vessel. 

Aa I mentioned before, all cetaceans have immediately beneath 
their akin, and closely connected with it, a very dense layer of what 
is called "blubber," in large whales aa much as a foot in thick- 
nposed of a network of cellular tissue, the interspacea of 
which are filled with oil. Thia layer, though so adherent to the outer 
akin as to be separated from it with difficulty, ia only connected with 
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the fleab at maaeiea whkh Ik below b]r looae tiasoe, and so ia e 
afa^pfied oS. With & Urge mhale thia proeess. wfaid f 
" Oeoaag," u effected &s foOowB. If the uiim&I is cangfat at b 
ttie I ■iiwiw is laahed alongside the ship, and men with i 
their shoes, descend apon the slippery sorfaee, and with large shaip- 
ed^ed opades perfonn the cattuig part of the operation, hanng 
first fixed, bjr means of a hook, a strong rope into the blabber at the 
junction of the head and the bodjr. This rope mns over pnllejB 
filed to the rigging of the ship, and the blabber, separated by the 
npades into strips aboat two or three feet broad, is gradnally haaled 
up on to the deck of the ship. The cats being made in a spiral 
direction round the body of the whale, the blabber is stripped off 
from head to tail, much as a Bjnral roller or bandage mi^t be, 
the body of the whale meanwhile performing a rotatory motion. 
When the blubber ia brought on board, it is cut up into smaller 
pieces, and either stowed in casks or tanks to be brought home to 
undergo the next process, that of " trying out," or if the voyage is 
of lengthened duration, as in the r^se of the South Sea whalers 
hailing from European or American ports, this is done on board the 
ship. It simply consists of boiling the blubber in large iron pots 
until the oil is separated from the mesh of cellular tissae which 
contained it, the latter being generally used for fuel in subsequent 
boilings. In the case of the sperm whale the upper surface of the 
great head is opened, and the liquid spermaceti is baled out of the 
cavities wiiich contain it, and in the case of the whalebone whales 
the whalebone is removed from the mouth. AD the rest of the 
animal being useless is turned adrift into the sea, and speedily 
becomes the prey of voracious sharks and other fish and sea birds. 
When whales are caugbt near the shore, as in many of the 
"fisheries" from boats without the intervention of sea-going vessels, 
they are towed into shallow water for the purpose of flensing and 
removijig the whalebone. 

The earliest known regular whale fishery is that which took place 
from the Basque towns of France and Spain, Bayonne, Biarritz, St. 
Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, 6t. Sebastian, Gitetaria, Ondarroa, and 
many others. From the tenth century onwards the hardy fisher- 
men of the towns and villages of this coast pursued the Atlantic 
right whales in the Bay of Biscay, at first only catching them from 
open boats near the shore, but afterwards, as the whales became 
more scarce and the whalers more adventurous, following them in 
ships across the Atlantic to the Bermudas, Kewfoundland, and 
Iceland. From this eource all the whale oil and all the whale- 
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bone used by our forefathers down to the yeM 1600 was derived. 
Queen Elizabeth and all her court depended Upon the Ba^i^ue fisher- 
men for the moat prominent charatiteri sties of their costume. The 
supply was, however, diminishing When the attempt to discover tHo 
North-East route to China, about the close of the sixteenth century, 
led to the opening Up of the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
and the discovery of the Arctic right fthale, an animal up to that 
time practically unknown to man. This being much more valu- 
able, both on account of the larger quantity and finer quality of 
the whalebone it produced, and also the larger amount of oU, for 
many years attracted the principal attention of the whaling ships 
of Europe. The English entered into the business at a very early 
period, but, being unacquainted with the methods of capturing 
whales, engaged Basque harpooners for alt their earliest voyages, 
and closely followed the methods. The very word " harpoon " is 
said to be Basque. The Dutch also toolt the fishing up on a very 
extensive scale, and established a permanent settlement upon 
the northern sliore of Spitzbergen, which they named " Smeerem- 
berg," which was the rendezvous of the whaling fleet during the 
summer, and to which the blubber was brought for boiling. In its 
mostflourishingperiod, about the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 260 ships and 14,000 men. When, however, the 
whales became scarcer in the neighbourhood of the coast, and the 
ships had to seek them further in the open, sea, it was found more 
economical to bring the blubber direct to Holland, and Smeeremberg 
was deserted. The great war at the end of the last century, in 
which England kept possession of the North Sea, put an end to the 
whale fishery, not only of Holland, but of France and of all other 
countries which bad engaged in it, and henceforth we maintained a 
monopoly of the trade. From the year 1732 to 1824, our government 
paid bounties, amounting altogether, it is calculated, to j£2,500,000, 
to vessels engaged in the northern whahng business, with a view to 
encourage the enterprise. The ships at first sailed from Loudon, 
then Hull, Yarmouth, and Whitby entered into the field. In 1S19 
as many aa sixty-five ships went to the north from Hull. Since 18S6 
no ship has gone from London, and now Dundee and Peterhead are 
the only ports in the British Islands which keep up the northern 
wbale fishery, though on a much more limited scale than 
formerly. 

The fishery between Greenland and Spitzbergen, which in the 
last century proved bo productive, is almost played out, but that of 
Davis Straits and Lancaster Bound is still remunerative, owing 
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the flesh or muaclea which lie below hy loose tissue, and ao is easily 
stripped off. With a large whale this process, which ia called 
" flensing," ia effected as follows. It the animal i a caught at sea, 
the oarcass is lashod alongside the ship, and men with spikes in 
their shoes, descend upon the aUppery surface, and with large sharp- 
edged spades perform the cutting part of the operation, having 
first fixed, h; means of a hook, a strong rope into the blubber at the 
junction of the head and the body. This rope runs over pulleys 
fixed to the rigging of the ship, and the blubber, separated by the 
spades into strips about two or three feet broad, is gradually hauled 
up on to the deck of the ship. The cuts being made in a spiral 
direction round the body of the whale, the blubber is stripped off 
from head to tail, much as a spiral roller or bandage might be, 
the body of the whale meanwhile performing a rotatory motion. 
When the blubber is brought on board, it is cut up into smaller 
pieces, and either stowed in casks or tanks to be brought home to 
undergo the nest process, that of " trying out," or if the voyage is 
oE lengthened duration, as in the case of the South Sea whalers 
hailing from European or American ports, this ia done on board the 
ship. It simply consists of boihng the blubber in large iron pots 
imtil the oi! ia separated from the mesh of cellular tissue which 
contained it, the latter being generally used for fuel in subsequent 
boilings. In the case of the sperm whale the upper surface of the 
great head is opened, and the liquid spermaceti is baled out of the 
cavities which contain it, and in the case of the whalebone whales 
the whalebone ia removed from the mouth. All the rest of the 
animal being useless is turned adrift into the sea, and speedily 
becomes the prey of voracious sharks and other flsh and sea, birds. 
When whales are caught near the shore, as in many of the 
"fisheries" from boats without the intervention of sea -going vessels, 
they are towed into shallow water for the purpose of flensing and 
removing the whalebone. 

The earliest known regular whale fishery is that which took place 
from the Basque towns o£ France and Spain, Bayonne, Biarritz, 8t. 
Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, St. Sebastian, Guetaria, Ondarroa, and 
many others. From the tenth century onwards the hardy fisher- 
men of the towns and villages of this coast pursued the Atlaniic 
right whales in the Bay of Biscay, at first only catching them from 
open boats near the shore, but afterwards, as the whales became 
more scarce and the whalers more adventurous, following them in 
ships across the Atlantic to the Bermudas, Newfoundland, and 
Iceland. From this source alt the whale oil and all the whale- 
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bone used by our fbrs&thers down to the year 1000 was derived. 
Queen Elizabeth and atl her court depended ilpon the B as c^ue fisher- 
men for the most prominent chiirEufteriBtica of their costume. The 
supply was, however, diminishing *hen the attempt to discover the 
North-East route to China, about the close of the sisteeSth century, 
led to the opening up of the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
and the discovery of the Arctic right whale, an animal up to that 
time practically unknown to man. This being inuch more valu- 
able, both on account of the lai-ger quantity and finer quality of 
the whalebone it produced, and also the larger amount of oil, for 
many years attracted the principal attention of the whaling ships 
of Europe. The English entered into the business at a very early 
period, but, being unacquainted with the methods of capturing 
whales, engaged Basque harpooners for all their earliest voyages, 
and closely followed the methods. The very word " harpoon " is 
said to be Basque. The Dutch also took the fishing up on a very 
extensive Bcale, and estabUshed a permanent settlement upon 
the northern shore of Spitsbergen, which they named " Smeerem- 
berg," which was the rendezvous of the whahng fleet during the 
summer, and to which the blubber was brought for boiling. In its 
moat flourishing period, about the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 260 ships and 14,000 men. When, however, the 
whales became scarcer in the neighbourhood of the coast, and the 
ships had to seek them further in the open sea, it was found more 
economical to bring the blubber direct to Holland, and Smeeremberg 
was deserted. The great war at the end of the last century, in 
which England kept possession of the North Sea, put an end to the 
whale fishery, not only of Holland, but of France and of all other 
eountriea which bad engaged in it, and henceforth we maintained a 
monopoly of the trade. From the year 1732 to 182i, our government 
paid bounties, amounting altogether, it is calculated, to £2,600,000, 
to vessels engaged in the northern whaling business, with a view to 
encoorage the enterprise. The ships at first sailed from London, 
then Hull, Yarmouth, and Whitby entered into the field. In 1819 
as many as sixty -five ships went to the north from Hull. Since 183G 
no ship has gone from London, and now Dundee and Peterhead are 
the only ports in the British Islands which keep up the northern 
whale fishery, though on a much more limited scale than 
formerly. 

The fishery between Greenland and Spitzbergen, which in the 
last century proved so productive, is almost played oat, but that of 
Davis Straits and Lancaster Bound is still remunerative, owing 
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the fleah or muscles which lie below by looae tissue, and bo ia easily 
stripped off. With a large whale this process, which is called 
" flensing," is effected as follows. If the animal ia caught at sea, 
the carcass is lashed alongside the ship, and men with spikes in 
their shoes, descend upon the slippery surface, and with large sharp- 
edged spades perform the cutting part of the operation, having 
first fixed, by means of a hook, a strong rope Into the blubber at the 
junction of the head and the body. This rope runs over pulleys 
fixed to the rigging of the ship, and the hluhber, separated by the 
spades into strips about two or three feet broad, is gradually hauled 
up on to the deck of the ship. The cuts being made in a spiral 
direction round the body of the whale, the blubber is stripped off 
from head to tail, much as a spiral roller or bandage might be, 
the body of the whale meanwhile performing a rotatory motion. 
When the blubber is brought on board, it is cut up into smaller 
pieces, and either stowed in casks or tanks to be brought home to 
undergo the nest process, that of " trying out," or if the voyage is 
o£ lengthened duration, as in the case of the South Sea whalers 
hailing from European or American ports, this is done on board the 
ship. It simply consists of boihng the blubber in large iron pots 
until the oil is separated from the mesh of cellular tissue which 
contained it, the latter being generally used for fuel in subsequent 
boilings. In the case of the sperm whale the upper surface of the 
great head is opened, and the liquid spermaceti is baled out of the 
cavities which contain it, and in the case of the whalebone whales 
the whalebone is removed from the mouth. AH the rest of the 
animal being useless is turned adrift into tlie sea, and speedily 
becomes the prey of voracious sharks and other fish and sea birds. 
When whales are caught near the shore, as in many of the 
"fisheries" from boats without the intervention of sea-going vessels, 
they are towed into shallow water for the purpose of flensing and 
removing the whalebone. 

The earliest known regular whale fishery is that which took place 
fi'om the Basque towns of France and Spain, Bayonne, Biarritz, St. 
Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, St. Sebastian, Guetaria, Oudarroa, and 
many others. From the tenth century onwards the hardy fisher- 
men of the towns and viUages of this coast pursued the Atlantic 
right whales in the Bay of Biscay, at first only catching them from 
open boats near the shore, but afterwards, as the whales became 
more scarce and the whalers more adventurous, following them in 
ships across the Atlantic to the Bermudas, Hewfoundland, and 
Iceland. From this source all the whale oil and all the whale- 
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bone used bf our forefathers down to the yea.r 1600 was derived. 
Queen Elizabeth aQd all her court depended ilpon the Basque fishet- 
men for the most piominedt chiiraCteri sties of their costume. The 
supply was, however, diminishing \Vhen the attempt to discover the 
North-East route to China, about the close of the sixteenth century, 
led to the opening up of the Bea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
and the discovery of the Arctic right Whale, an animal up to that 
time practically unlmown to man. This heing much more valu- 
able, both on account of the larger flnantity and finer quaUty of 
the whalebone it produced, and also the larger amount of oil, for 
many years attracted the principal attention of the whaling ships 
of Europe. The English entered into the business at a very early 
period, but, being unacquamted with the methods of capturing 
whales, engaged Basque harpoonera for all their earliest voyages, 
and closely followed the methods. The very word " harpoon " ia 
said to be liasque. The Dutch also toolt the fishing up on a very 
extensive scale, and established a permanent settlement upon 
the northern shore of Spitzbei^en, which they named " Smeerem- 
herg," which was the rendezvous of the whaling fleet during the 
summer, and to which the blubber was brought for boiling. In its 
moat flourishing period, about the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 260 ships and 14,000 men. When, however, the 
whales became scarcer in the neighbourhood of the coast, and the 
ships had to seek them further in the open sea, it was found more 
economical to bring the blubber direct to Holland, and Smeeremherg 
was deserted. The great war at the end of the last century, in 
which England kept possession of the North Bea, put an end to the 
whale fishery, not only of Holland, but of France and of all other 
countries which had engaged in it, and henceforth we maintained a 
monopoly of the trade. Fromtheyearl7S2 to 1824, our government 
paid bounties, amounting altogether, it is calculated, to iE'2, 500,000, 
to vessels engaged in the northern whaling business, with a view to 
encourage the enterprise. The ships at first sailed from London, 
then Hull, Yarmouth, and Whitby entered into the field. In 1819 
as many as sixty-five ships went to the north from Hull. Since 183C 
no ship has gone from London, and now Dundee and Peterhead are 
the only ports in the British Islands which keep up the northern 
whale fishery, though on a much more limited scale than 
formerly. 

The fishery between Greenland and Spitzbergen, which in the 
Iftsfc century proved so productive, is almost played out, but that of 
D&TiB Straits and Lancaster Sound is etill remunerative, owing 
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the flesh or muscles wbich lie below by loose tissue, tmi so ii^^| 
stripped off. With a large whale this process, which is 1^| 
" flensing," is effected as follows. If the animal is caught ai^| 
the carcass is lashod alongside the ship, and men with BpiUH 
their shoes, descend upon the sHppery surface, and with large ^H 
edged spades peiform the cutting part of the operation, h^M 
first fixed, by means of a hook, a strong rope into the blabber 8^| 
junction of the head and the body. This rope runs over pnH 
fised to the rigging of the ship, and the blubber, separated t^H 
spades into strips about two or three feet broad, is gradually hafl 
lip on to the deck of (he ship. The cuts being made in a sfl 
direction round the body of the whale, the blubber is strippeS 
from head to tail, much as a spiral roller or bandage mighfl 
the body of the whale meanwhile performing a rotatory molfl 
When the blubber is brought on board, it is cut up into smd 
pieces, and either stowed in casks or tanks to be brought homfl 
undergo the nest process, that of " trying out," or if the yaye^M 
of lengthened duration, as in the case of the South Sea whH 
hailing from European or American ports, this is done on boardfl 
ship. It simply consists of boihng the blubber in large iron ■ 
nntil the oil is separated from the mesh of cellular tissue wM 
contained it, the latter being generally used for fuel in subseijul 
boilings. In the case of the sperm whale the upper surface of I 
great head is opened, and the liquid spermaceti is baled out of B 
cavities which contain it, and in the case of the whalebone vhfl 
the whaJebone is removed from the mouth. All the rest of I 
animal being useless is turned adrift into the sea, and Bpeefl 
becomes the prey of voracious sharks and other fish and sea. bin 
When whales are caught near the shore, as in many of 1 
"fisheries " from boats without the intervention of sea -going vean 
they are towed into shallow water for the purpose of flensing ■ 
removing the whalebone. I 

The earliest known regular whale fishery is that which took |fl 
from the Basque towns of France and Spain, Bayonne, Biarrits^l 
Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, St. Sebastian, Guetaria, OndaJTOa,J 
many others. From the tenth century onwards the liardy £di 
men of the towns and villages of this coast pursued the AUbm 
right whales in the Bay of Biscay, at first only catching them fro 
open boats near the shore, but afterwards, as the whales becai 

more scarce and the whalers more adventurf-" '"" — '— *'' 

i the Atlantic to the 
Iceland. From this so" 
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bone used by our fofefathera down to the year 1000 was derived. 
Queen Elizabeth and all her court depended Upon the BaSque fiahec- 
men for the most prominent characteristics of their costume. The 
supply was, however, diminishing *hen the attempt to discover the 
North-East route to China, about the close of the sixteenth century, 
led to the opening Up of the sea between Greenland and Spitzbergeiii 
and the diacovery of the Arctic right whale, an animal up to that 
time practically unknown to man. This being much more vaJu- 
able, both on account of the larger quantity and finer quality of 
the whalebone it produced, and also the larger amount of oU, for 
many years attracted the principal attention of the whaling ships 
of Europe. The EngHsh entered into the business at a very early 
period, but, being unacquainted with the methods of capturing 
whales, engaged Basque harpoonera for all their earliest voyages, 
and closely followed the methods. The very word " harpoon " is 
said to be Basque. The Dutch also took the fishing up on a very 
extensive scale, and established a permanent settlement upon 
the northern sliore of Spitzbergen, which they named " Smeerem- 
berg," which was the rendezvous of the whaling fleet during the 
summer, and to which the blubber was brought for boiling, In its 
mostflourishingperiod, about the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 200 ships and 14,000 men. When, however, the 
whales became scarcer in the neighbourhood of the coast, and the 
ships had to seek them further in the open sea, it was found more 
economical to bring the blubber direct to Holland, and Smeeremberg 
was deserted. The great war at the end of the last century, in 
which England kept possession of the North Sea, put an end to the 
whale fishery, not only of Holland, but of France and of all other 
countries which had engaged in it, and henceforth we maintained a 
monopoly of the trade. From the year 1732 to 1824, our government 
paid boimtiea, amounting altogether, it is calculated, to £2,600,000, 
to vessels engaged in the northern whaling business, with a view to 
encourage the enterprise. The ships at first sailed from London, 
then Hull, Yarmouth, and Whitby entered into the field. In 1819 
as many as sixty-five ships went to the north from Hull. Since 1836 
no ship has gone from London, and now Dundee and Peterhead are 
the only ports in the British Islands which keep up the northern 
whale fishery, though on a much more limited scale than 
formerly. 

The fishery between Greenland and Spitzbergen, which in the 
last century proved so productive, is almost played out, but that of 
Davis Straits and Lancaster Bound is atill remunerative, owing 
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to the very high price that whalebone has lately been fetching. At I 
the beginning of the centurj the average value was from £70 to 1 
£90 a ton, but a few years ago a sale was effected at the enormous I 
sum of £2,G50 per ton ; this ia the highest price which has eyer 
been given for it, and recently it has somewhat declined. In 1888 
foui Dundee veasela secured between them twenty-seven whales. 
An average-sized Greenland whale will produce about fifteen 
hundredweight of whalebone and about fifteen tons of oil. The 
Greenland fishery begins early in May, and goes on to the end 
of September. A few vessels remain all winter in Cumberland 
Inlet, ready to take advantage of the opening of the ice in the 
following spring. The Arctic right whale, called locally by the 
American whalers the " howhead," has since 1848 been regularly 
hunted in the neighbourhood of Behring Strait ajid the Okhotsk 
Sea, where its southern limit, according to Scammon, is about 
54". 

Although doubtless individual sperm whales approaching near 
the shore, especially in the neighbourhood of the right whale 
fisheries, had often fallen a. prey to man, the systematic captore 
of this species is of recent date compared to that of some other 
kinds. It began about the end of the seventeenth century, from 
the Atlantic coasts of North America, especially the part then 
called New England, at first cniy from the shore, hnt after- 
wards in sea-going vessels from Nantucket, New Bedford, and 
other ports, which gradually extended their voyages into the Indian 
and Pa:cific Oceans. From the year 1775 vessels engaged in this 
trade (assisted for a time by Government bounties) regularly left the 
mouth of the Thames for the South Seas, making voyages of three 
or four years' duration ; but since 18S3 the business has been 
abandoned by the English, and what little remains of it has almost 
entirely reverted into the hands of the Americans. At one time our 
Austrahan Colonies had a considerable number of ships engaged in 
the sperm whale fishery, and a few stUl sail every year fromHohart 
Town. Sperm oil has fallen so greatly in price that its production 
is now hardly a remunerative industry, and it has found a rival, 
possessing all the qualities which render it of special value, in the 
oil of an alhed hut much smaller species of whale, the bottlenose 
(Hyperoodon), which has consequently become the object of a regular 
fishery in the North Sea, especially by the Norwegians. 

Let me now return to the whales of the Basques, the North 
Atlantic right whale. It is a singular fact that its esistence was quite 
overlooked by naturalists till lately, all accounts of it which are to 
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be found in the numerous records of European whaJe fishing having 
been attributed to the Greenland whale, which was supposed by 
Cuvier, for instance, to have had formerly a much wider distribu- 
tion than now, and to have been driven by the persecution of man 
to its present circumpolar haunts. To the two Danish naturalists 
Eschricht and Roinhardt is due the credit of having proved its 
existence as a distinct species from a careful collation of numerous 
historical notices of its structure, distribution, and habits, and, 
although they were at one time disposed to think that the species 
had become estinct, they were able to show that this was not the 
case, an actual specimen having been captured in the harbour of 
San Sebastian in January 185i, the skeleton of which Eschricht waa 
fortunate enough to secure for the Copenhagen Museum. More 
recently other specimens have been captured on the Spanish coast, 
the Mediterranean, North America, and Norway. A skeleton has 
fortunately been secured for the British Museum, the exhibition of 
which is only delayed by the want oE a proper room in which it can 
be mounted. In the North Pacific a very similar if not identical 
whale is regularly hunted by the Japanese, who tow the carcasses 
ashore tor the purpose of flensing and extracting the whalebone. 
In the tropical seas, according to Captain Maury's whale charts, 
right whales are never or rarely seen, but when the southern 
temperate seas were explored, they were found to be abundantly 
inhabited by right whales called " black whales," so closely similar 
in character to the Atlantic and Japanese species that, although 
described and named as if distinct, at present no satisfactory and 
constant characters have been pointed out by which they can be 
separated. Of course this may arise fi-om our very imperfect know- 
ledge of these animals, very few specimens ' having been preserved 
in museums, and still fewer accurate descriptions and drawings 
have been made of recently killed individuals, notwithstanding the 
hundreds of thousands which have been slaughtered by British and 
American ships during the present century. Just as its northern 
representative approached the coasts during the winter, and left for 
the open seas in the summer months, so these southern whales 
resorted to the bays and inlets of the Cape of Good Hope, Austraha, 
and New Zealand during the southern winter (May to October), 
and departed for higher latitudes during the remainder of the 
year. 

^ough certain numbers of the southern right whales were 
' The Bkeleton it chamt the only part at a whala wMoh oon ba Batiafaatorily 
preurved. 



caught in the open aea by American or Colonial sliips engagfid 
mainly in the sperm whale fishery, the principal fishery at one 
time, aa remunerative to those who pursued it as it was destructive 
to the whales, was carried ou from the shore, at first at the Cape, 
then in Australia and Tasmania, and more recently in New 
Zealand. Of the latter we haye very detailed accounts in many 
contemporary works, Wakefield, Dieffenbach, and others, and a 
good epitome of its history will be found in Shenin'a " Handbook of 
the Fishery of New Zealand " (1886). Although whaling vessels 
from America and England were in the habit of visiting the New 
Zealand seas for the purposes of their trade ever since the begin- 
ning of the century, the first shore station was established in 1827 
at Preservation Inlet, near the south end of the Middle Island, 
and in a few years there were twelve stations between that place 
and Banks Peninsula. In 1833 Messrs. G. and E. Weller, 
merchants of Sydney, founded a whaling establishment at Otago, 
which was for a short time the most successful and important of 
any on the coast. In 1894 the whales caught yielded SIO tons of 
oil, besides bone, and for several years there were on this station from 
seventy-five to eighty Europeans constantly employed. In 1840 the 
oil fell off to fourteen tons, and the fishery was abandoned. The value 
of "black oil " at this time was £8 to £12 a ton in New Zealand, 
and as much as £S0 in London. In other parts of the islands the 
fishery was continued for a longer period. It is stated that in 1S43 
the whole fishery on the whole of the coast employed eighty-five 
boats and some 730 men, and the oil taken amounted to 1,290 
tons, valued at £20,000, the whalebone being valued at £12,000, 
After this period the decline in the take became very rapid, and 
the stations with their great shears for hoifituig the bodies of the 
whales on shore for the purpose of flensing, the furnaces and boiling 
pots for " trying out " the oil, and the bold and hardy, but 
unhappily rough and dissolute, inhabitants entirely disappeared 
from the scene. The cause of this is not difficult to divine. The 
result was ftilly anticipated by all who carefully obseiTed what was i 
going ou. Almost literally the goose that laid the golden egg was I 
being killed. The whales appeared in the month of May and 1 
remamed till October. Those that approached nearest to the coast 
and were the easiest prey to the fishermen were females about to 
bring forth their young. It was the regular habit of this species 
of whale to seek at this season some quiet, sheltered harbour, bay, 
or inlet, and there to remain with the new-born young, until it 
acquired strength and vigour enough to take care of itself in Iha 
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Optm sea. The very affection of the wbale for her young thus 
became the principEd cause of its destruction. The whalers soon 
discovered that if the calf (as they called it) was wounded or caught 
the mother would never leave it, and they found that the calf, 
though of no value in itself, being inexperienced and slow, was 
easily captured, and then the mother became a sure prey. To the 
old code, regulating the northem whale fisheries, which assigned 
the whale to the boat which first fixed a harpoon securely in it, 
they added : " The boat making fast to a calf has a right to the 
cow, becauae the cow will not desert her young." It should be 
added that strong protests were made against this cruel and in the 
end unprofitable mode of capture, but they all passed unheeded. 
The result has been to the southern right whale much the same 
as that which happened to its Atlantic ally after its persecution by 
the Basques, although it was brought about in a much shorter 
space of time. The whale not only became scarce on the New Zea- 
land coasts, but in all parts of its range. To destroy it in its last 
remaining breeding haunts was to destroy it everywhere. Although 
we have at present, unfortunately, very little accurate information 
about the habits and migrations of whales, there is every reason 
to believe that in the Antarctic summer this species retired nearer 
the Sonth Pole. Su: James C. Boss in 1S40, in lat. 64°, nearly 
due south of New Zealand, and again in 1S12 in nearly the same 
latitude, south of the Falkland Islands, found right whales very 
abundant in the month of December. On the strength of this 
observation it has been thought that a whale corresponding to the 
Arctic right whale might be a permanent inhabitant of the 
Antarctic icy seas. Two years ago some ships sailed from Dundee 
in the hope of meeting with it, but they were completely dis- 
Appointed. No trace of such whales was found, for doubtless Sir 
James Boss had only come across the summer haunts of the same 
whales which were then undergoing the process of ruthless 
extermination in their winter breeding places on the Australian 
and New Zealand coasts. Such having been the fate of this 
species, and the sperm whale not being habitually found in icy 
seas, the probability of any large whale being again met with in the 
Antarctic regions is very remote. 

Our Colonial whale fisheries are practically extinct, probably 
never to be revived, at all events with anything like the success 
they met with formerly. Not that any species of whale is likely 
to be completely exterminated by man. It is only too easy to 
exterminate an uiimal whose habitat is con&ned to land, especially- 
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iE that land is of limited extent, as in the case of an island ; but the 
ocean is vast, and the poaaibUitioa of escape from pursuers in it are 
great. When the numbers of any species become so small that it 
no longer pays to hunt them, they have a chance, as has been most 
strikingly shown in the case of the North Atlantic or Biscay whale. 
Without doubt, they would increase again in the aoiithem aeaa, 
and if means could be taken to give the whale an effectual close- 
time, the Australian and New Zealand black-whale fishery could be 
revived, as it has been partially in Tasmania ; but the difficulty and 
expense of estabhshing any sufficient protection would probably 
be greater than the value of the produce. Although the better 
quahtiea of whalebone still maintain a very high price, owing to 
their great scarcity, substitutes for it are being gradually invented, 
and the competition of mineral oils, now found in such abundance 
in so many parts of the world, and the rapid advances of other 
methods of lighting have greatly reduced the value of both sperm 
and train oil. Unless wiiales can be caught easily and cheaply, 
they will not be worth catching at all ; and this indicates their best 
chance of maintaining their place in the world, aa experience shows 
that if any profit cau be made out of them, the cupidity of man will 
give them no quarter. 



DlSCUSBlON. 

Mr. H. Moncbeipf Padl : Sir William Flower has given us a 
most interesting historical review of this subject. My object is ba 
mention one or two points in connection with the commercial aspert | 
of the question. Sir Wilham Flower has rightly hmted that W6 
are, if not the slaves to, at any rate much dependent on, fashion, 
and that we hve in an age of substitutes. These two factors have 
interfered very considerably with the commercial value of the pro- 
duct of the whale, whether in the form of oil or bone. The prices 
of these products have very much depreciated of iate years. The 
price of other articles has, as we know, also depreciated ; but in the 
case of whale products in particular the decUne has been very con- 
siderable indeed. In that of pale whale oil the decline dm'ing the 
last two years has been some 10 per cent., and in sperm oil some 
15 per cent. It is quite true that the demand for these oils has 
been diminished by reason of the fact that mineral oils have come 
BO much into vogue for lighting and other purposes, and the inlroduc- 
jtioQ of the eleotric light and other lights has jierbaps also interfered 
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with thG conaumption of sperm oil. In the case of whalebone the 
deoUne in value is even more marked. In the past two years 
whalebone, whether from tbe south or the north, from the Green- 
land or tbe Arctic whale, haa fallen in value some 32 or 35 per 
cent. It ia still, no doubt, a valuable commodity ; hot when you 
come to the cheaper portion of the wbale — the flnners, substitutea 
for which come very much into play — tbe decline is much more pro- 
nounced. Finnera are worth 75 per cent, less than they were worth 
two yeara ago ; and if it were not for the Continental demand, we 
should not be able to maintain even that level of prices. . It haa not 
been a case of tbe aupply outrunning tbe demand. The supply haa 
not increased; it has, on the contrary, sensibly decreased. Our 
lecturer evidently does not desire that the wbale fishery should be 
developed, for tbe reason that in tiraea past there bas been a ten- 
dency at different points so to conduct it aa to run the risk of 
eiterminatiug tbe fisb. Be that aa it may, we do not at present 
see any good reason why tbe whale fishery should be developed, 
becauae, if tbe supply were increased, the demand would not follow, 
and prices would fall even below what they are now, unless by a 
change of trade and fashion tbe conaumption of whalebone and 
wbale oil were markedly developed. 

Sir Hekey Peek, Bart. : I should like to ask Sir William Flower 
whether, in addition to oil and whalebone, ambergris, universally used 
as a perfume and in some parts of the world for medicinal and 
culinary purposes, was one of the objects oC tbe sperm whale 
fishery. Some eighty or a hundred yeara ago part of my premises 
in tbe city was occupied by a firm in the trade, which eventually 
died out. Among the odda and ends remaining in tbe warehouse 
were three banela — neither contents nor ownership known — which 
bad been there before living memory. Samples were sent into 
Mincing Lane, when the broker declared it to be ambergris worth 
some pounds per ounce, and it was gradually sold in the drug sales 
two OP three hundred ounces at a time on account of whom it might 
concern. The general idea waa that aome captain of a whaler had 
BO inyested his savings, and leaving no memoranda of any kind, 
nothing had been done either by his employers or repreaenta- 
tivea. 

TheCHAiEMAN: Tbe wide range of subjects that are from time 
to time brought before the notice of this Institute cannot fail to have 
struck all of you, tor we endeavour to instruct the public both at 
home and in tbe Colonies, not only on commercial, geographical, 
social, and historical questions relating to the Empire, but every 
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the fleali or muscles which lie helow by loose tiasue, and so is easily 
stripped off. With a large whale this process, which is called 
" flensing," is effected as followa. If the animal is caught at sea, 
the carcass is lashed alongside the ship, and men with spikes in 
their shoea, descend upon the slippery surface, and with large sharp- 
edged Bpadea perform the cutting part of the operation, having 
first fised, by means of a hook, a strong rope into the blubber at the 
junction of the head and the body. This rope runs over pulleys 
fised to the rigging of the ship, and the blubber, separated by the 
spades into strips about two or three feet broad, is gradually hauled 
up on to the deck of the ehip. The cuts being made in a spiral 
direction round the body of the whale, the blubber ig stripped off 
from head to tail, much as a spiral roller or bandage might he, 
the body of the whale meanwhile performing a rotatory motion. 
When the blubber is brought on board, it is cut up into smaller 
pieces, and either stowed in casks or tanks to be brought home to 
undergo the nest process, that of " trying out," or if the voyage is 
of lengthened duration, as in the case of the South Sea whalers 
hailing from European or American ports, this is done on board the 
ship. It simply consists of boiling the blubber in large iron pots 
until the oil is separated from the tnesh of cellular tissue which 
contained it, the latter being generally used for fuel in subsequent 
boilings. In the case of the sperm whale the upper surface of tho 
great head is opened, and the liquid spermaceti is baled out of the 
cavities which contain it, and in the case of the whalebone whales 
the whalebone is removed from the mouth. All the rest of the 
animal being useless is turned adrift into the sea, and speedily 
becomes the prey of voracious sharks and other fish and sea birds. 
When whales are caught near the shore, as in many of the 
" fisheries " from boats without the intervention of sea-going vessels, 
they are towed into shallow water for the purpose of flensing and 
removmg the whalebone. 

The earliest known regular whale fishery is that which took place 
from the Basque towns of France and Spain, Bayonne, Biarritz, St. 
Jean de Luz, Fuenterrabia, St. Sebastian, Guetaria, Ondarroa, and 
many others. From the tenth century onwards the hardy fisher- 
men of the towns and villages of this coast pursued the Atlantic 
right whales in the Bay of Biscay, at first only catching them from 
open boats near the shore, but afterwards, as the whales became 
more scarce and the whalers more adventurous, following them in 
ships across the Atlantic to the Bermudas, Newfoundland, and 
Iceland. From this source all the whale oil and all the whale- 
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bone used by our foreSithers down to the yefl-r 1600 was derived. 
Queen Elizabeth aQd all her court depended Upon the Basque fisher- 
men for the most prominent chara^Jteri sties of their costume. The 
supply was, however, diminishing When the attempt to discover the 
North-East route to China, about the close of the sixteenth century, 
led to the opening Up of the aea between Greenland and SpitzbergeH, 
and the discovery of the Arctic right Whale, an animal up to that 
time practically unknown to man. This being much more valu- 
able, hoth ou account of the larger (Quantity and finer quality of 
the whalebone it produced, and also the larger amount of oil, for 
many years attracted the principal attention of the whaling ships 
of Europe. The English entered into the business at a very early 
period, but, being unacquainted with the methods of capturing 
whales, engaged Basque harpooners for all their earliest voyages, 
and closely followed the methods. The very word " harpoon " is 
said to be Basque. The Dutch also took the fishing up on a very 
extensive scale, and estabhsbed a permanent settlement upon 
the northern shore of Spitzbergen, which they named " Smeerem- 
berg," which was the rendezvous of the whaling fleet during the 
summer, and to which the blubber was brought for boiling. In its 
most flourishing period, about the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 260 ships and 14,000 men. When, however, the 
whales became scarcer in the neighbourhood of the coast, and the 
ships had to seek them further in the open sea, it was found more 
economical to bring the blubber direct to Holland, and Smeoremberg 
was deserted. The great war at the end of the last century, in 
which England kept possession of the North Sea, put an end to the 
whale fishery, not only of Holland, but of France and of all other 
countries which had engaged in it, and henceforth we maintained a 
monopoly of the trade. From the year 1732 to 1824, our government 
paid bounties, amounting altogether, it is calculated, to £2,500,000, 
to vessels engaged in the northern whaling business, with a view to 
encourage the enterprise. The ships at first sailed from London, 
then Hull, Yarmouth, and Whitby entered into the field. In 1819 
as many as sixty-five ships went to the north from Hull. Since 1886 
no ship has gone from Loudon, and now Dundee and Peterhead are 
the only ports in the British Islands which keep up the northern 
whale fishery, though on a much more limited scale than 
formerly. 

The fishery between Greenland and Spitzbergen, which in the 
last centmy proved so productive, is almost played out, but that of 
Davis Straits and Lancaster Bound is still remunerative, owing 
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was a certain cloud on tbe horizon. Let ua hope the cloud in this 
case is not to be a real or a permanent cloud, bnt only " like a 
whale." I would remind you also, as having a certain value in the 
most of our troubles — we have Shakspeare'a authority^ that the 
sovereign thing on earth is apermaoeti foraiiinwai-dbruiBe. Ah one 
who knew little about the whale, but now knows more, I beg to 
second the vote of thanks to Sir William Flower. 

The motion was cordially approved. 

Sir William Floweb : I am very much obliged to preriona 
speakers for having referred to Antarctic exploration, for I ahouH 
be aorry if anything I have said this evening should lead to my' 
being misunderstood. There is no one in this country more anxiouS' 
than I am that Antarctic exploration should be undertaken, be- 
cause I think that as long as any part of the earth's surface is 
unexplored it is a discredit to civiHsed man, and especially to the 
British nation, who are the people of all others by whom it ought 
to be done. But when that expedition is undertaken I hope it will 
he put on its proper basis, and that it will be really and truly in 
the interests of scientific knowledge. If it is undertaken on some 
pretest of pecuniary advantage, I cannot profess to take much 
interest in it, more especially if the result of such an expedition 
should be the extermination of the interesting species of animals 
which inhabit those regions. As to Sir Henry Peek's question, the 
value of ambergris to the perfumer is not so much its own scent 
as the fact that when mixed with other ingredients it has the 
property of fixing and bringing out and intensifying their scents. 
I now beg to move a vote of thanks to our Chairman, who has so 
ably presided over us, and who has helped me out in the lecture by 
his observations both before and after. 

The Chairman briefly rephed, and the meeting then separated 
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FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, February 12, 
1895, -when the Hon. T. H. Whitehead, M.L.C, Hong Kong, read a 
Paper on "The Critical Position of British Trade with Oriental 
Countries." 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq., a Member of the Council of the Institute, 



The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 17 
PelloTS had been elected, viz., 8 Resident and 9 Non- Resident. 

Resident Fellowa : — 

Henry Femi. F.R.H.S., Henry J. Gibbs. Major J. E. W. Howey, Bight Itev. 
Qeorge WyndlianiKimnion, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bath a<id Wells, D.J. Mackay, 
John Nowlan, A.M. Inst. C.E., Forbes G. Pmion {AgeKt-General for Urilish 
Columbia], William H. Weller. 

Non-Hesident Fellowa : — 



Malan, B.N. (Natal), E. J. Moss {China], James Stevens {Western Australia]. 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c. had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fello'n'S of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman ; I have now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. T. H. Whitehead, who has been for twenty years in the East, 
and is now manager of one of our leading bants at Hong Kong. He 
has therefore been, as I may say, in the thick of the fray with regard 
to the silver troubles, and I am sure bis esperienoe will prove of 
great value to you. 
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Mr. Whiteeead then read liia Paper on 

THE CBITICAL POSITION OP BBITISH TRADE WITH 
OEIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

PBEFACE. 

In the title of the Paper which I have the honour to present this 
evening the most moderate hinguage which could be appKed to 
the present economic situation has been employed. An experience 
of some twenty years in exchange banking in India, China, and 
Japan enables me to apeak with some authority o£ the critical 
position of British trade with Oriental countries. Therefore, with- 
out further introduction, let me proceed to deal with the following 
subjects, which will give some idea of the ecope of the Paper. The 
subjects are : — The decadence of British trade ; Indian manufactures 
superseding Enghsh goods ; the critical position of British industries ; 
the closing of the Indian mints offers a bounty to Chinese and 
Japanese manufactures ; the vast industrial future for China and 
Japan ; the divergence between gold and silver is a national 
calamity ; the stability of prices in silver-uaing countries ; and the 
perilous position of British labour as affected by the competition of 
Asiatic labour. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Dboadbkce op Bbitish Trade. 

The position of commercial supremacy which Great Britain has 
achieved has been gradually built up during the past two hundred 
years. The joint standard of gold and silver in the eighteenth 
century in Europe, including England, and in the present century in 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, but more particularly in 
France, gave for a long time stability to the gold price of silver, as 
well as steadiness to the value of gold, whereby British efforts were 
materially aided in the enormous development of our world-wide 
trade. Under that monetary system France kept her mints open 
from 1803 until 1873 to the unlimited coinage of gold and silver. 
Therefore up to 1873 all the gold and silver available for coinage 
were mijited into money at a fixed ratio of 15^ to 1, without restric- 
tion of quantity. Bptli meWa whei eoiiied were at that time, ancl 
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BtUl are, full legal tender monej', and applicable under bsr monetary 
law to the payment of debts to any amount. The coina minted 
from the two precious metals gave the world a single measure of 
value of gold and silver, and maintained a reasonable level of prices, 
The currencies of the West and of the East were tied together by 
a fixed par of exchange, and while this remained in force it gave 
freedom to the general course of trade throughout the civilised 
world, and stimulated by its steadiness commerce and trade 
between the two hemispheres. In 1871-72 Germany demonetised 
silver, and adopted a gold standard. France ceased in 1873 to 
keep her mints open to the free coinage of silver, and thus for the 
first time in its history silver ceased to be coined at a fixed ratio 
with gold. Our monometallic law of 1816 and similar legislation 
in other oountriea enacted since 1871 have produced unprecedented 
depression — industrial, commercial, agricultural, and financial. 
This general depression is confined chiefly to countries with a gold 
standard, while most of those which have a silver measure of value 
are prospering in no ordinary degree. The opening in 1870 of the 
Suez Canal, giving a comparatively short trade route to India, 
China, and Japan, lessened the cost of transport of merchan- 
dise, and gave a great impetus to the general development of our 
commerce. The free trade legislation inaugurated by Sir Robert 
Peel; the ability, perseverance, and enterprise of merchants, 
bankers, and traders ; the capacity and energy of manufibcturers ; 
and the ingenuity and skilfulnees of mechanics and textile workers 
all contributed enormously to the expansion as well as to the 
strengthening and conaolidation of the Empire. The continued 
extension of British trade is now indispensable to our national life. 
Exports have increased in quantity, but nevertheless, when measured 
the value shows a large decrease. 



^1 From the Statistical Abstracts for the United Kingdom and Board 

^M of Trade Returns it appears— 

L 



EXPOKTS AND luPOBTB OP THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



. That our imports for IBOI reached the maximum, viz. . . 435,411,000 

d (or 1894 receded to 408,50 5,000 

Showing a decline in 1894, bb compared with 1891, ot . . 26.93 6,000 

3. That OUT exports amounted lor 1B90 to 328,2Si,O0a 

And for 1894 to 374,160,000 

ghQwiug B declipe in }894, w «pmpar«d with 1890, ol , . S4.0gl.OQQ 
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The Statistical Abstracts do not give the imports and e^o 
separately of the Unitod Kingdom previous to 1854, but the follow- 
ing very important figures are taken therefrom and from Porter's 
Progress of the Natimt. They exclude imports and exports of gold | 
and silver ; — 
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1814-19 
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44 




1820-24 
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The StatistiOLl Abstracts give the figure) tiertunder. 


1845-49 
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84 


28 


186S-5fl 


169 


140 




1860-64 
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29 
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230 


30 






244 


31 


1871 
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384 


33 


1S72 


8SS 


31S 


32 






311 


32 


1874 


870 


298 


32 


1875-79 


B76 


257 




1880-84 


408 


298 


35 




380 


287 


37 


1890 


421 


328 


37 






309 




1892 


424 


293 


38 


1893 


40S 


277 


38 


1894 


409 


274 


39 



Oar espofta in 1872 amounted tc 

While in 1894 tliey had faUen to 

Showing a, decline in 1894, as compared with 1872, o! . 



40,428,000 

In fact, the exports in 1694 were considerably lower than in any of 
the years 1871-75, 1880-84, and 1887-98. It is, indeed, startling 
to find that the exports of twenty-two years ago exceeded those of 
last year by £40,000,000. These figures are very conclusive evidence 
of a retrograde movement of ao ordinary magnitude. They should 
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tSiiSe tlie earneat attention oE both Houaea o£ Parliament to the 
necessity of seriously conaidering, without prejudice, thia alarming 
condition of trade with a view to the immediate enactment ot 
remedial measures for the mitigation of the eyils which are causing 
these disastrous results. There is a " new cause " at work, of which 
Mr. Disraeli, speaking in Glasgow in 1873 upon the monetary 
changes then happening, said : " It is the greatest delusion in the 
world to attribute the commercial preponderance and prosperity of 
England to our having a gold standard. . . . It ia quite eyident we 
must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the money market, 
not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has been 
alleged, bnt by a new cause with which we are not sufficiently 



If our principal induatries, in which a very large amount of capital 
is invested, and on which millions of persons of both sexes depend, 
are to continue on British aoil, reform in our monetary system ia 
indispensable. The grave dangers present and threatening should 
stimulate fresh efforts in the direction of educating public opinion 
as to the pressing necessity for the restoration of the old and 
rational systemof international currency under which trade flourished 
ftnd developed, and producer as well as consumer were alike pro- 
sperous. With a just and equitable monetary standard there would, 
with the superior competing power of the British race, be no limit 
to the progress of our trade. The world is expanding in population 
and commerce by rapid strides. If there had been an international 
agreement in force, giving a fixed value to gold and silver, it 
ia impossible to estimate how much larger British exports might 
have been or bow much greater their value. During 1890 the gold 
price of silver advanced from 43§<Z. to C4|rf. per oz., a rise of 25 per 
cent., and receded to 46;?., or a decline of 15 per cent., within 
twelve months. Such sudden and violent fluctuations and such 
uncertainty in the value of the medium through which one-third of 
the business of the world has to be conducted are most injurious to 
our trade and ruinous to indindual merchants and bankers. 



Bbitibh Exports to Silver-using Countulbs akd to 
gold-osing coontkies. 



The table on next page gives the declared value of the total mer- 
chandise exported from the United Kingdom to the twelve silver- 
using countries, and alao to gold-using countries, from 1870 to 1893. 
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Tbe figutes have been taken from official returns, and exclude gold 
and Bilver. 

The result ahows a decrease of 7 per cent, in the value of tlie 
trade to both gold and silver countriea when compared vith 1890, 
but aa against the average of 1870-74 there is an increase of 18 per 
cent, in our shipments to silver countries, while to gold-standard 
countries there is a decrease of 12 per cent. Between England and 
the gold countries the rate of exchange is, of course, steady, but in 
dealing with silver countries our merchants have to contend against 
the continuously fluctuating gold price of the medium in which 
trade has to be carried on. 

The following is an extract from a letter in the Economist of 
December 1 last, from Mr. A, Emmott, manufacturer at Oldham, 
beating on the shrinkage in the value of our exports, &c. :— 
Cotlon Cloth Exports in Milium of Yards. 
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' Ten montha aotuftl, two estimated. 

In 1878 there were 5,600 miles of railway in India. There are now 
18,000 miles. The exports of cotton yam Irom India increased from leEs 
than 8,000,000 lb. in 1876 to 189,174,736 lb. in 1892, an increase of 2,364 
per cent., whilat exports oEEngiish yam have only grown from an average 
of 206,900,000 lb. per annum in 1871-73 to 228,300,000 in 1891-93, or 
a beggarly 10 per cent. 

Granted that the quantity of our cotton exports has increased largely in 
the last twenty years, how does the increase compare with the :' 
the previous twenty years ; and how does the profit to the country ii 
former period compare with that in the latter ? 
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The growth of our cotton cloth esporls in the last twenty years, great 
as it baa been, was eclipsed by the growth of the twenty-three years 4 
before. 
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The esporta of cotton cloth 1871-73 were 10,429,000,000 yards ; for 
1881-88, 13,740,000.000 yards (increase over 31 per cent.) ; for 1891-98, 
14,358,000,000 yards (incroase less than 5 per cent.). 

I come now to the more important queEtion of the total profits derived 
by the country from the cotton tmde before 1874, and in the htst few years. 

The cdlctilation that follows is an estimate. 1 have again taken the 
years 1871-73 and 1891-93 inehjaive for the comparison. 1 have assumed 
that 25 per cent, of the value of the total production is consumed at home. 
I have taken. Mr. Ellison's calculation as to consumption of cotton, and 
estimated the value of the cotton oonsiuned in accordance with the volno 
of tliat imported during the year. The result is as follows ; — 

1891-93 1871-73 

£ € 

. 07,040,000 . . 76,780,000 



Number of hands in cotton factories aboal 






e2a,000 . . 470,000 



Oldham miDs spin the yam which is manufactured in North-east 
Lancashire into the cloth which forms the bulk of our exports to the East. 
These mills have been losing money heavily for two years; their shares 
stand at a discount of 60 per cent, on an average, and the last edition of 
the Oldham Chronicle states that, out of seventy-one companies that 
have taken stock {in most cases for three months) since the beginning of 
September, " twelve have made a profit of £4,709, and fifty-nine hav* | 
declared losses amounting to £43,010." j 

Indian Masufactubes sufebsedb Bbiiish Goods. 

The following are the exports of yarn and piece goods from India 

to Chuia and Japan from 1876-94, It will be observed tbat for 
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Exports of Yams from India to China^ Japan, dc, 
(From the Indian Trade and Navigation Returns.) 



VAArft 


Quantity lb. 


Value rupees 




Average ex- 


Sterling value 


X V^UD 


(000 omitted) 


(000 omitted) 


1 


change for year 


(000 omitted) 


1876-77 


7,926 


36,73 




1/8-51 


£ 
313 


1877-78 


15,600 


68,20 




1/8-79 


590 


1878-79 


21,333 


88,64 




1/7-79 


730 


1879-80 


25,862 


1,10,92 




1/7-96 


922 


1880-81 


26,901 


1,28,25 




1/7-96 


1,066 


1881-82 


30,786 


1,36,88 




1/7-90 


1,134 


1882-83 


45,223 


1,81,68 




1/7-63 


1,478 


1883-84 


49,876 


1,92,61 




1/7-54 


1,668 


1884-86 


65,897 


2,44,11 




1/7-31 


1,964 


1886-86 


78,241 


2,75,52 




1/6-25 


2,095 


1886-87 


91,803 


3,33,68 




1/5-44 


2,424 


1887-88 


113,451 


4,07,73 




1/4-90 


2,871 


1888-89 


128,906 


5,20,70 




1/4-38 


3,553 


1889-90 


141,962 


5,74,92 




1/4-57 


3,969 


1890-91 


169,275 


6,54,33 




1/609 


4,932 


1891-92 


161,253 


5,77,10 




1/4-74 


4,025 


1892 93 


189,174 


6,77,34 




1/3- 


4,233 


1893-94 


134,066 


4,97,41 




1/2-84 


3,075 


Exports of Piece Qoi 


ods from India to China, Japan, dc* 


Voura 


Yard 


3 
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^aluG rupees 


Sterling value 




(000 omit 


ted) 


(000 omitted) 


(000 omitted) 


1876-77 


15,54 


4 




37,36 


£ 
319 


1877-78 


17,64 


5 




37,23 


322 


1878-79 


22,66 


1 




42,01 


346 


1879-80 


25,801 


D 




44,43 


369 


1880-81 


30,42 


4 




54,07 


449 


1881-82 


29,91 


1 




56,64 


461 


1882-83 ; 41,56 


3 




68,63 558 


1883-84 


55,61 


3 




86,19 701 


1884-85 


47,961 


8 i 


81,86 658 


1885-86 


51,67 


7 




81,34 


618 


1886-87 


53,411 


5 




88,21 


641 


1887-88 


69,48. 


5 




1,06,74 


751 


1888-89 


70,26. 


5 




1,08,48 740 


1889-90 


59,491 


5 




90,45 624 


1890-91 


67,66, 


5 




1,04,20 


786 


1891-92 


73,38; 


3 




1,13,42 


791 


1892-93 


79,79: 


I 




1,22,58 


766 


1893-94 


72,721 


3 




1,17,45 


726 



1890-91 they had increased to over 5,700,000Z., while since the 
closing of the mints they have fallen off considerably. Previous to 
1876 English manufactures supplied the bulk of the markets in India 
and the Far East. The displacement of English manufactures by 
those of India was investigated by the directors of the Manchester 
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Chflonber of Commerce, and the report adopted by the ChEun^ 
December 1888 aaya : — 

"We are led to the ooaolusion tliat iha prmoipal cause which has enabled ' 
tlie Bombay apmnera to supersede those of Lancashire m exporting yam ' 
to China and Japan is the great fall in Eaatecn exchange since 1873. . 
It appears that the geographical advantage eojoyed by the Bombay 
npinucr has been lesBening, whilst his power to compete with Lancaahire ] 
has been increasing, &c. 

Ab hearing upon the depreaaion of the cotton tra^e ia LancaBhire I 
and its prosperity in the Far Eaet the following estraeta are moat ' 
significant. The Manchester Guardian of January 2 last saya : — 

The results of the working of ninety-three limited cotton -apinning com- 
panies in Oldham and the district for the year 1894, and for the third 
year in succession, show a net loss, but, happily, it is far below the loseea 
of the two preceding years. At the opening of the year the atocktaMnga 
showed balances on the right side, but the later results went round to the 
other side, and helped to swell the huge balances of loss many companies 
had piled up. The companies whose returns we intend to deal with have 
a paid-up share capital of £3,874,144 6s. S^d,, and include limited cotton- 
spinning companies in the Oldham district, Aahton-under-Lyne, Bury, 
Heywood, and Eochdale. The balance-sheets of these companies, issued 
between the middle of December 1898 and the end of last mouth, show 
that fifty of them made profits amounting to £73,496 3s. 6^- on the 
year's operations, while forty-three of them made losses amounting to 
£89,333 7s. Sd. This gives a net loss of £15,837 3s. S^d., or 83. 2d. per ' 
cent, on the paid-up share capital. In lt)93 the balance of loss for ninety- 
three companies was £72,767 15s. G^d., and in 1892, for ninety companies, 
it amounted to £101,434 8s. lO^d. How the past year's loss of 88. 2d. per 
cent, on the share capital compares with previous yeaiTS will be seen &oia 
tlie following table ; — 



pvollt 7 



3 per CI 



The laat issued balance -sheeta of the ninety.thi'ee eompaniea show that 
£3,833,162 148. 2d. is mveated with them m the form of loans, upon whinh 
an average of 4| per cent, is paid. This gives a return of £149,992 61. 5d. 
on the loan capital, and deducting hrom this the loss of £15,837 8s. 6^d, 
•n the paid-up share capital of £3,674,144 6s. Z^d. we get the eum of 
£134,155 2s. B^d. as the rettu-n for the year on the whole of the capital, 
share, and loan together employed in the working of the niaety-three 
companies. The total share and loan capital employed is £7,207,807 Os, 5}iJ., 
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Knd B, return of £134,155 2^. B^d. on this amoonli givea £1 17s. Sd. per 
cent, per annum, or rather under 1} per cent. The average eaminga of 
the whole of the £7,000,000 for the past three years has only been juet 
over 1 per cent. Going back for the last eleven years it will be found that 
the annual profit reaUsed on the paid-up share capital of cottou-apinning' 
compaoiefi in the Oldham district has averaged about £017 per company, 
or 2^ per cent, per annum. 

The ruinouB resultfl of cotton spinning during the last few years is shown 
by the list of adverse balances. At the end of 1890 only eight companiea 
had these encumbrances, and they only amounted to the trifling sum of 
£8,412. There are now sixty •seveD concema with adverse balaacea, 
totalling up to no lesa than £411,S16 Bt. O^d. How theae have advanced 
year by year, both in number and amount, will be seen by the following 
figuree: — 



8 nompanies' advar 


e balances £8,412 


. . . . 49 


„ £142,767 


. . . . 57 


£269,252 


. . . . 63 


£366.800 


. 67 „ „ 


£411,316 



1894 

"While the adverse balances have been going up, the reserve funds of the 
more fortunate companies have been coming down. At the end of 1892 
thirty-three companies had credit balances of £80,251, but these were 
reduced in 1693 to £50,533, appertaining to thirty companies, and at the 
present time twenty-six oomponieB have credit balances amounting to 
£42,007. 

In the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce MemoriaJ. to the 
London Chamber of May 15 last the poaition of our commeroe with 
Japan is deKCcibed as followB : — 

Unfortunately, at the present time, we are compelled to regard the 
situation as graver than ever before, because the recent heavy fall in ths 
gold value of silver opens up an entirely new prospect. Until 1893 the 
decline in the average gold prices of the commodities imported to the Bast 
had kept more than even pace with the fall in silver as measured in gold, 
hut the conditions of production in Europe, after the ahrinkage in values 
that has taken place, ore not such that, without grave disaster, prices can 
follow silver over the precipice it has lately descended. At the present 
time the silver prices of nearly all articles imported botn the West are from 
25 to 80 per cent, higher than they were in 1892, and this difference gives a 
substantial premium to all Eastern competitors. 

Japan ia eminently in a position to take advantage of the acute condition 
of affairs now reached, for ahe haa an unlimited command of good and 
intelhgent labour at very low rates of wagea, and her supply of coal is 
ample for her own needs as well as tor export. Conseijuently, with her 
industries protected by the low exchange, Japan is becoming a great mann- 
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Eacluring conntty,and rapidly advancing to apositioQ of anariied pi 
in many of tlie branches of Eastern trade. 

Cotton yams have been and still are amongst the principal imports from 
England and British India to the Far East, but Japancae apinainga are 
rapidly growing in favour, not only in Japan, but also io China ; and we 
think it probable that if the silver exchanges remain depressed aa at 
present, these markets wUl, at no distant date, be closed to all yarns save 
those of their own manufacture. 

In conaection with the cotton manufactures there it 
increase in the import of raw cotton generally, but n 
Exchange with America remains at a very low level, e 
tinuea to be held above its bulhon value, China will e 
Japan all the cotton she needa except such staple as c 
Chinese soil. In evidence of this possibility the import of raw cotton from 
China to Japan has increased from 61,323,021 lb. in 1B91 to 95,115,180 lb. 
in 1803, and is capable of practically unlimited development. 

We think it unnecessary to refer in detail to the many other manu- 
factures in which this country is not only supplying home wants, but 
EUceessfuUy competing with Europe in the markets of China, the Straits 
Settlements, and India. 

Japan is not deficient in mineral wealth, and the premium given to 
Japanese coat by tlie estrangement of eilver from gold has resulted in a 
largely increased export to many quarters, including San Francisco and 
Bombay, and as it is ■understood that Japanese shipowners are acquiring I 
ateamers specially adapted for this trade, it may be expected to show con- 
tinued and increasing vitahty. 

Further, we may point out that the fall in the gold price of silver has 
directly influenced the gold prices of all commodities imported by silver- 
using countries. It la only natural that the native consumers of imported 
articles should resiat, as far aa they can, any rise in the silver prices of 
those articles, and therefore, with every fall of silver, there is new pressurei 
upon gold prices, and a tendency still fhrther to contract them. It is not 
nnreasonable to suppose that a fall of gold prices thus generated might 
extend to many indiistries tiaving no direct connection with Eastern 
trade. For the actual course of prices over the twenty years ending 
December 81, 1892, we refer to the tablea appended to Mr. Consul Jamie- 
son's " Beport on the General Position which China occupies with regard 
to the Silver Question." 

For the reasons we have indicated wo beheve that if existing condition* 
continue, their effectaon the commerce ofthe world wiU be ofamomentouB 
character, whilst if they are to be altered it should be done without further 
loss of time. Every month of delay in monetary reform doea not only a 
temporary but a permanent injury to the trade of all countries having a 
gold standard, as although the eventual righting of the silver question may 
check the further establishment of mills in Japan and China, those already 
erected will remain keen competitors of the mills and factories of Laq- 
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C&Bbire ftnd the 'WeHt, and thero will bo great difSciilty in ever getting back 
again the trade now being diverted. 

Already, tinder the influence of cheap silver, a large proportion of the 
trade east of the Saez Canal is finding for itself new channels, which will 
gradoally be closed to Western competition, and we foresee that ^ther 
persistence in the present monetary policy of Great Britain most entail an 
injory to the mannfactares and industries of the West the extent of which 
is incalculable. 



CHAPTEB II. 
The Crit:cal Position op British IndusteIES. 

Britiah induBtriea depend aJmost entirely upon supplies of lav 
material from foreign countries, and for a vast amount of their 
product customers were formerly found in gold -standard coun- 
tries. One country after another has imposed protective duties on 
manufactures as well as on agricultural and most other products. 
These are largely prohibitive, and necessitate England's fostering 
new markets, and carefully safeguarding its old customers in silver- 
standard countries, on whom it has now chiefly to rely. But there 
can ha no douht that our monetary system now subjects Britiah 
industries in various ways to very serious disabilities. It does not 
allow them the same advantages as are possessed by the industries 
of the silver countries. With the superior physical and intellectual 
development of the Western races, and their superior competing 
power over all rivala^other things being equal — British manu- 
facturers should possibly yet, with a single par of exchajige all over 
the world, be able to hold and maintain the status and prestige 
which they have achieved after such a lengthened period of con- 
tinuous effort. 

When we consider the cotton trade, the disastrous results now 
attending the Lancashire and other industries speak tor themselves, 
and lead to the inquiry as to whether the British manufacturer, 
with all his accumulated experience and greater competing power, 
is not placed at a disadvantage with the Asiatic spinner, exclusive 
of the economic advantages, such as cheap labour, coal, and local 
stores. Why has the white spinner to give way to the amatear 
Oriental spinner ? In Oriental countries we are vritnessing remark- 
able industrial progress, and unequalled prosperity among their 
people, while serious losses ore attending similar industries In 
England ; and under the present system there may be a further fall 
in the present very low level of gold prices, which will atlll more 
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prejudice the position of the British manufacturei's. What is Blm 
of unqoeationably great concern to the Empii-e is that it may lead 
to the transference o£ a large part of onr principal industries to 
silver-csing countries, So long as the gold valne of silver continnea 
to be as it now is, liable to violent fluctuations, the more perilona 
must become the condition of the principal British induetries, and 
the more impossible must it be to prevent disaster from overtaking 
them. British labour and gold capital can no longer compete on 
equal terms with Asiatic labour and silver capital, and the position ' 
of British industries is growing more critical every d 

Speaking on the subject of cotton import duties in India a few 
weeks ago, Mr. A. J, Balfour, M.P., said :— 

If we had a reasonable monetary measure, aa between Bngland and 
India, thereneed. have been no deficitinthelndian Budget, . . • nocotton 
duties, ... no protection, direct or indirect, in favoiu' of the Tndiitu 
manufacturer, because . . . the difficulties between England sjid Tn d i n 
are eicbange only. . , . If we wish to have our monetary affairs placed 
upon a solid basis, fitted for the commerce of a country whose commerci^ 
relations penetrate to every quarter of the globe, to every nation, to every 
tribe — if we are to have a eurreney fitted to carry on those great com- 
mercial operations, there must be one settled or international agreement, i 
one which will avoid all those difficulties of exchange , , , and uncertain I 
fluctuations which now afflict ub, one that will serve the main purpose I 
intended . . . vie. that of providing a tolerably permanent and a tolerably 1 
fised standard of n: 



Turning to the jute manufacture we find that about thirty years . 
ago nearly the whole of it centred in Dundee, whereas now about ' 
one third is conducted on the banks of the Hoogly, near Calcutta. 
The removal of this trade from our shores has been most detrimental 
to British interests. Its transfer is unquestionably duo in very great' 
measure to the fall in the gold price of silver-, and to the subtle 
advantages arising therefrom in favour of the manufacturer in 
silver countries. On a falling exchange, i.e. when the gold price of 
silver is declining — and it has been declining for upwards of twenty 
years— the Dundee manufacturer is placed at a relative disadvantage 
compared with the Calcutta manufacturer. For example, take one 
instance, and let it he supposed that both manufacturers buy the 
raw jute at the same silver price, and that the cost of manufactur- 
ing it in both countries is similar. The cost includes (1) jute, 
(2) wages, and (3) locally produced stores for the mills, and taxes, 
&c. If each" manufacturer realises the same gold price for Lis 
product, the Dundee manufacturer closes the transaction at once. 
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Before the Dundee product arrives iii Australia or New York, and 
before payment can be made in those countries, the gold value of 
silver falls, and the Calcutta manufacturer consequently thereby 
receives more silver for the gold price of his product. To that 
extent does he derive an advantage, for, though he receives a larger 
number of rupees, he pays away no more for wages, locally produced 
stores, and taxes. Say, for instance, a ton of manufactuies pro- 
duced in Calcutta is sold for BOl., and that exchange on the day of 
sale ia la. 4(J. per rupee ; the equivalent would be Ea. 750, of which 
Ea. 500 would be required to defray the cost of manufacturing, 
including profit, and that Ea. 250 would represent wages, mill 
stores, and taxes, all payable in rupees ; but before the Calcutta 
manufacturer ia paid in New York or Australia, and before he is 
able to convert the gold price, 50/., he obtained for his goods, ex- 
change, or the gold price of silver, falls, say, to Is. 2d. per rupee. 
This would give him for his 50/. Ea. 857-14, instead of Ea. 750 
the surplus of Es. 107"14, equal to £G 5s., woald be a further 
profit, and additional to what the Dundee manufacturer would 
receive. To that extent, viz. 12 per cent., does the silver-uaing 
country derive an unequal advantage. The moi'e the gold price 
of silver falls after the aale of the product is effected in steriing, 
and previous to converting gold into aUver, the greater will be his 
advantage over the British manufacturer, and there are other and 
more subtle benefits, favourable to the Oriental and detrimental to 
the home induatries, of sufficient importance to explain the transfer 
of so much ol the trade from Dundee to Calcutta, 

Tin, Coal, asd Other Ikdubtries, 
Tiu mining has attained large proportions in the Straits, tho 
production having recently increased about 15 per cent, per annum. 
Speaking before the Currency CommisBion which recently sat in 
Singapore, the principal partner of the Tin Smelting Co., which has 
a large and profitable busmess there, said : " AH I can say is that 
the present low price of silver, by adding materially to the gains 
of the producer, enables him to work inferior mines. ... I should 
say let things go their way and find theii- level. If the dollar (which 
is now at 2s.) went down to sixpence we should supply the whole 
world with tin, nobody else would be able to compete with us." 
The tin mines in Cornwall and Austraha nil! have to submit to 
this competition at whatever disadvantage to themselves. If we 
turn to any other industry, the Asiatic races are enjoying a similar 
advantage over their Western competitors. In the case of coal, of 
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which Japan liaa a vei7 largs supply, we find that several larga 
steamship companies have recently contracted for hundi-eda of 
thousands of tons of Japanese coal to be delivered in Singapore at 
S5^ per ton. Allowing that the quality is 20 per cent, under the 
best Wel^h coal, this price at 2s. to the dollar is equivalent to about 
13s. per ton, whereas Cardiff coal delivered at Singapore costs 
about 20s. per ton. The Far East will gradually increase their pro- 
duction of coal, and as the gold price of silver declines their trade 
will be stimulated, and British competition be placed at a greater 
disadvantage. As Sir Thomas Sutherland recently remarked at a 
meeting, there may be some gentlemen present who will live to 
see Peninsular and Oriental mail steamers built on the Yangtsze in 
China instead of on the Clyde, the Tees, or the Tyne. When we 
reflect that the purchasing power of gold as measured in silver has 
increased by 120 per cent, since 1870, we may realise how largely 
the Asiatic races benefit, and how very serious are the disabilities 
to which the British people are thus subjected. 

Speaking last March at the meeting of the China Mutual Steam- 
ship Co., Mr. Maitland remarked that their working expenses had 
been considerably reduced by the great fall in the gold price of 
silver, which was not, however, altogether an unmixed good, as the 
very same cause had brought about an enonnous falling off in the 
British export trade to the Far East. For the repairs of their 
steamers very large amounts of money were annually needed, and 
they had already commenced to make the repairs in Singapore, 
China, and Japan. With the dollar at 2s. the skilled Asiatic will 
work for a month for less than a skilled British subject will work 
for a week. The labour leaders in this country are slowly becom- 
ing aware of the danger caused by a currency system which is 
driving work from this country to the extent of milhons of pounds 
sterling per annum, which must seriously reduce wages, and increase 
the already large numbers of unemployed persons, and they are 
beginning to favour a policy of monetary reform. 

Let me explain that silver will still employ the same quantity of 
Oriental labom- as it did twenty or thirty years ago. The inadequacy 
of our monetary standard therefore allows Eastern countries to now 
employ at least 100 per cent, more of labour for a given amount 
of gold than they could do twenty-five years ago. To make this 
important statement quite clear allow me to give the following 
example : In 1870 ten rupees were the equivalent of one sovereign 
under the joint standard of gold and silver, and paid twenty men for 
one day. To-day twenty rupees are about the equivalent of 
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sovereign, so that for twenty ntpees forty men can b 
day, instead of twenty men as in 1S70. Against sncli a disability 
British labour cannot possibly compete. On the other hand the 
effect of this disability is that gold prices of commoditieB have fallen 
to nearly one half of their former level, while in Oriental countries 
silver prices are still practically in most cases on their old level. 
Therefore the more gold appreciates, the greater will be the tendency 
to still further lower gold prices. 

India's Appeal fob Eestokation op the Joint Standabd. 

India being a large customer for the product of British industries, 
the external trade of India, the solvency of the Government of India, 
and the gold value of silver are inextricably intertwined, so much 
80 that a blow struck at one of them tends to profoundly injure 
the other three. You may therefore permit me to refer briefly to 
the important action talien in India in connection with the currency 
problem. 

In 1892 and 1898 the Viceroy and his Comicil became more 
alarmed than before at the ever-increasing burden of its gold liabili- 
ties, and at the grave danger of having to meet still heavier losses 
in exchange through a further fall in the gold price of silver. 
They therefore urged, with great earnestness, the British Govern- 
ment to sanction some remedial measures to avert the threatening 
dangers. 

On June 21, 1892, the Viceroy addressed a despatch to the 
Home Government in which he said :— 

■We fear that a refusal on the part of Great Britain to adopt the 
system of double legal tender may be fatal to an international agreement 
for the free comage of both gold and silver 00 a sufficiently wide basis 
and we beheve that a limited increase in the quantity of silver used aa 
currency will eseroiae a very trifling influence in raising or preventing a 
fall in the gold price of silver, while it wiU be whoUy without effect ia the 
far more important matter of preventing fluctuation in the relative value 
of the two metals. We greatly regret this state of affairs, both because 
we believe that no other country ia so deeply interested in, or would 
benefit so greatly by, a uniform standard of value throughout the oivilistiil 
world as Oieat Britain, with her vast system of trade and the great 
extent of her finance, and because the final rejection of an international 
agreement for free coinage of both gold and silver will leave India face to 
face with a problem of the greatest difficulty. 

We take this opportunity of again calling yotu? Lordship's special 
attention to the extreme gravity of the present position — a position so 
fraught with danger that inaction involves at least as great risk and as 
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much responsibility as would the uuJortaking of an enterpriae e 
haiZ«:idoaB than the intioiluctioa of a gold standard into India. 

The Indian Government had previously pointed out that thero | 
36 coTirsea open : (!) The remonetisation of silver by inter- 1 
nationa,! agreement, and its restoration to its former position &a the I 
standard of value concurrently with gold, at a Hxed ratio, in thd 1 
principal countries of the world ; (2) an agreement between the I 
Government of British India and the Government of the United \ 
States for an increased use of silver in the latter country, while the I 
Indian mints were to remain open ; or (3) the abolition of silver a 
the Indian standard and the substitution of gold, the transition from 1 
silver to gold to be made at about the then current relative volnM 
of the two metola. The second of these two proposals aeema to 
have met with no support, and Her Majesty's Government lefased | 
to consider the first, adhering firmly to an exclusively gold si 
although the International Monetary Conferences in 1867, in 1878y | 
in 1881, and again in 1892 had shown the increasing importance ejEI 
the question. The steady and continuous fall in gold prices c 
oommoditiea in England, and the serious troubles between British'J 
labour and gold capital, had caused many impartial economiatal 
throughout the world, and almost all professors of political economy I 
in Great Britain, to realise the necessity for some amendment ii 
our monetary standard, For many years the Government of India "I 
had vainly urged upon Her Majesty's Government the eatabliah^ f 
ment by international agreement of the former joint standard, and I 
Ihey only asked for the creation in India of a gold standard in default 1 
of any concerted action for the rebabihtation of silver. The numerous I 
petitions from Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies in i 
the Far East to the British Government, praying for a remedy for 
the evils, gave the first place in their recommendations to the 
restoration of the former parity of gold and silver as the only 
effective remedy, but Her Majesty's Government rejected every 
recommendation in favour of the rebabihtation of silver. 

A proposal for a gold standard was sent, in 1886, by the India 
Office for the consideration of the Government of India. Lord 
Dufferin's Government negatived the proposal, and in summing up 
the objections thereto wrote:— ^ i 

We are necessarily opposed to the adoption of artificial methods et I 
maintaining the gold value of the rupee, the oonseiiiienoB of which, to 
many foreign interestB, would be ralhor ikvouralile than otherwise, and 
to onrseives might prove extremely prejudicial. As we believe onr tnw 
emedy lies in obtaining concerted action with England, we would t&k« 
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no mettBure of which one result, among many, might be to hinder a clear 
conception of the economical consequences of the present relations of 
gold and silver. 

Lord Lanadowne, Gx-Vieoroy of India, speaking in the House of 
Lorda in 189-1, made an attempt to dispel the grave apprehensiona 
entertained aa to the futnre of India's trade with China and the Far 
East. But tho report of the Imperial Maritime Customs on " The 
Foreign Trade of China for 1893 " records interesting facts con- 
eerniDg Indo-China and Anglo-China trade, and states ; — ■ 

The dislocation in eichango brought about by according a flctitiowa 
value to the rupee and closing the Indian mints to the coinage of silver 
has resulted, as predicted, in a very seriouB falling off in the entire trade 
from India to Ohitia. . . . The trade in Indian yarn has undergone a 
sudden and severe checli, the quantity having receded from 1,254,400 
picula (74,665 tons) to 037,800 piculs (55,620 tons), or a decrease of 81G,600 
piculs (18,S45 tons). Baw cotton &om India has been similarly afieoted, 
the year's supply being only 53,400 piculs, or just about half the quantity 
imported during the previous twelve months. The deficiency in these 
two Indian staples alone represents a decrease in the value of the Indo- 
Chma import tradeof over Hk.TlB. 4,746,000 («7,259,850, or Ra. 15,971,670), 
[soy (at the exchange of 1893) £998,229]. 

It might have been some satisfaction had the decrease in the 
Indo-China trade been compensated for by an expansion in British 
trade with China and the Far East, hut the contrary has been the 
result, and the report goes on to say :— 

Eeference to the list of imports from European gold-currency conntriea 
discloses an unparalleled falling off in all kinds of textile fahrios. In 
such staples as grey shirtings, which appreciated in price during 1898 as 
much as 36 per cent, per piece, the supply falls short of that of the 
previous year by 2,158,000 pieces (33 per cent.) ; white shirtings receded 
to the extent of 465,000 pieoes (20 per cent.), while the price advanced 
35| per cent.; and T-cloths by 652,000 pieces (27 per cent.)— the total 
importation for the year, 1,537,000 pieces, being less than in any period 
during the decade — the price of 7 lb. and 8 lb. goods increasing 12 per 
cent, and 17 per cent, respectively, as compared with quotations in 
1892. . . . Reference to the a-omerons commodities brought from aUver. 
standard countries south of China indicates a general increase in quantity 
and value, the so-called depreciated silver in no way affecting the Asiatic 
division of China's import trade. In connection with the dechne in the 
value of China's foreign import trade, it may not be out of place to 
remark that to the observer in the East it seems inexplicable that the 
gold-currency countries, while striving to extend their trade, should 
resolutely ignore the fact, so clearly demonstrated by the decline in the 
demand for piece goods, that to the millions in China the tael or ounce ot 
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silver ifl atill & tael of nndimmiEhed purohaaing power, whetiiei; tli« 
Bterling value be da. or 3s., Bad that ao soon as the discredited tael foils 
to buy the same quantity- of foreign goods as heretofore, the consumer 
ceases to be a customer, and will supply his own wants by manufacturing 
textUea from home-grown materials, Indioatioas are not wanting that, 
the erection of cotton "lilla at ports extending from the Gulf of Tonking I 
to Chungking (some 800 miles np the Yangtaze) is contemplated, and there 
is abundant evidence of great local activity in that direction. A nation 
whoae inexhaustible supply of labourers e::cttes such alarm among 
Weatem peoples and Qovemments ie not likely to prove less formidable 
when it hringB aimilar forces of cheap silver-paid skilled operatives into 
competition with the textile industries of the gold -wage-earning classes of 
Europe and America, and the effect will be felt more acutely and cause 
greater consternation than the presence of Chinese labour abroad when- 
ever it comes into rivalry with the handicrafts of Occidental races. 

TliG condition of Indian finance is known to be precarious owing 
chiefly to the increasing cost in silver of India's gold obligations, 
together with the perilous growth of Indian State expenditure. On 
the latter subject Sir David Barbour spolie at the Mansion House 
last May in very positive terms, while another ex-finance member 
of the Viceroy's Council in India (Sir Auckland Colvin} wrote to 
the same efi'ect in the Nineteenth Century of October last. The 
masses of the population are poor, and they are being further im- 
poverished by additional taxation to provide for the increasing 
burdens caused by the falling exchange. Additional taxes may 
lead to serious discontent among the people, for it is generally 
believed that the extreme limit of taxation has been reached. The 
position of the Indian Government may be described as that of a 
man thrown into a turbulent stream and prohibited from getting 
out by the broad and obvious landing-stage, but compelled to 
struggle out up crumbling and decaying banks. 



CHAPTER m, 
Growth and Pkobpebity of Obiental IndCstbies. 

The increase of spinningand weaving cotton mills in India has been 
most marked, The companies were paying di\idends of from 10 to 
20 per cent, per annum before the closing of the Indian mints. 
Their prosperity had been phenomenal, which is very stixjng evi- 
dence that they enjoyed more than the advantage derived from their 
geographical situation, In the decennial report issued by the India 
Office a table ia given showing the yeariy progress in the industry : — 
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l)<fl]-B3 1391-91 lucrmse 

Nnmber ot mills .... 62 127 104 per cent. 

Capital investad . . . Bg. 6,847,100 12,000,000 7S „ „ 

HandB 52,S31 117,923 125 „ „ 

Loome 14,385 24,670 71 „ „ 

Spindles 1,550,044 S,272,98S 111 „ „ 

More recent) publications state the position up to the end of 1894, 
and give the number of mills a,t 141, looms 31,709, and spindles 
8,726,914. The capital and number of hands now employed are 
believed to have also largely increased. 

The divergence between the standard moneys of the East and 
West is seen in trade and commerce, and it would seem that it 
must inevitably lead to the extinction of the bulk of the principal 
manufaetoring trades in England, in so far as they supply Eastern 
countries, and must impel the Oriental races to depend chiefly on the 
product of their own industries, and to do without the product of the 
industrial labour of British sabjects. This transfer from our shores 
to Eastern countries of iiiduatrial trade in various branches has 
been going on for some time, and when once acclimatised, no power 
on earth, if our monetary law is continued, will be strong enough 
to again divert these trades from their new locations in India, China, 
and Japan back to their former British channels. The more diver- 
gent gold and silver become, the more will the economic advantages 
favour the Asiatic race, and the economic disadvantages hamper 
the industries of the British people. 

Although the transfer of some of our manufacturing industries to 
Oriental countries, where the conditions are suitable, might sooner 
or later have taken place, the transfer would, but for the great 
divergence between gold and silver, and the inadequacy of our 
monetary system, probably have been delayed for several generations. 
The downward course and the extreme uncertainty of, as well as the 
violent fluctuations in, the gold price of silver since 1872 have 
inflicted heavy losses on merchants, banks and traders, and on the 
enormous trade between the United Kingdom, British India, and 
the Far East, while the Government of India has also been 
adversely affected. 

The sale of the bills of the India Council in London on India 
from March 31, 1869, to March 31, 1894, are as follows (the figures 
are from the India Office): Amount received in sterling £337,717,923, 
amonnt ot bills drawn in London in rupees 4,267,092,150, and the 
additional amount of rupees required to he drawn as compared with 
exchange at 2s. to the rupee is rupees 889,875,000 at Is. 2d, 
£51,909,375. 
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The Indian Government had previously pointed out that there 
were three courses open ; (1) The remonetisation of ailver by inter- 
national agreement, and its restoration to its former position as the 
standard of value concurrently with gold, at a fixed ratio, in the 
principal countries of tho world; (2) an agreement between the 
Government of British India and the Government of the United 
States for an increased use of silver in the latter country, while the 
Indian mints were to remain open ; or {3} the abolition of silver as 
the Indian standard and the substitution of gold, the transition from 
ailver to gold to be made at about the then cuiTent relative values 
of the two metals. The second oE these two proposals seems to 
have met with no support, and Her Majesty's Government refused 
to consider the first, adhering firmly to an exclusively gold standard, 
although the International Monetary Conferences in 1867, in 1878, 
in 1881, and again in 1892 had shown the increasing importance of 
the question. The steady and continuous fall in gold prices of 
commodities in England, and the serious troubles between British 
labour and gold capital, had caused many impartial economists 
throughout the world, and almost all professors of political economy 
in Great Britain, to reaUse the necessity for some amendment in 
om- monetary standard. For many years the Government of India 
had vainly urged upon Her Majesty's Government the establish- 
ment by international agreement of the former joint standard, and 
they only asked for the creation in India of a gold standard in default 
of any concerted action for the rehabilitation of silver. The numerous 
petitions from Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies in 
the Far East to the British Government, praying for a remedy for 
the evils, gave the first place in their recommendations to the 
restoration of the former parity of gold and silver as the only 
effective remedy, but Her Majesty's Government rejected every 
recommendation in favour of the rehabihtation of silver. 

A proposal (or a gold standard was sent, in 188G, by the India 
Office for the consideration of the Government of India. Lord 
Dufferin's Government negatived the proposal, and in summing np 
the objections thereto wrote : — 

We are necessarily opposed to the adoption of artificial methods of 
maintaining tho gold valuu of the rupee, the oonsequence of whioh, to 
many foreign interests, would be rather favourable than otherwiae, and 
to auraelves might prove extremely prejudicial. As we believe our trua 
emedy lies in obtaining concerted Eiotion with England, we would take 
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e of which one result, among many, might be to binder a clear 
conception of the eoononiioal conaequenoes of the present relationfl of 
gold and silver. 

Locd Lansdowne, ex- Viceroy of India, speaking ia the Houae of 
Lorda in 1894, made an attempt to dispel the grave apprehenaiona 
eatectained as to the future of India's ti'ade with China and the Fat 
East. But the report of the Imperial Maritime Cuatoma on " The 
Foreign Trade of China for 1803 " records iutoreating facts con- 
cerning Indo-China and Anglo-China trade, and statea : — 

The dislocation in exchange brought about by according a. fictitious 
value to the rupee aad closing the Indian mints to the coinage of silver 
has resulted, as predicted, in a very serious faUing off in the entire trade 
from India to China. . . . The trade in Indian yam hns undergone a 
sudden and severe check, the quantity having receded from 1,^54,400 
piouls (74,665 tons) to 937,800 piculs (55,820 tons), or a decrease of 8X6,600 
picula (18,345 tons). Eaw cottou from India boa been similarly affected, 
the year's supply being only 53,400 piculs, or just about half the quantity 
imported during the previous twelve months. The deficiency in these 
two Indian staples alone represents a decrease in the value of the Indo- 
Chinaknport tradeof overHk. Tls. 4,745,000 (87,259,650, orEs. 15,971,670), 
[say (at the exchange of 1898} ^998,229]. 

It might have heen some satisfaction had the decreaae in the 
Indo-China trade been compensated for by an expansion in British 
trade with China and the Far East, but the contrary has heen the 
result, and the report goes on to say : — 

Reference to the list of imports from European gold-currency countries 
discloses an unparaDeled frilling off iu all kinds of textile fabrics. In 
such staples as grey ebirtings, which appreciated in price diu-ing 1893 as 
much as 36 per cent, per piece, the supply falls short of that of the 
previous year by 2,158,000 pieces {83 per cent.) ; white shu-tings receded 
to the extent of 465,000 pieces {20 per cent.), while the price advanced 
85J per cent.; aud T-cloths by 552,000 pieces (27 per cent.)— the total 
importation for the year, 1,587,000 pieces, being less than in any period 
during the decade — the price of 7 lb. and 8 lb. goods increasing 12 per 
cent, and 17 per cent, respectively, as compared with quotations in 
1892. . . . Reference to the numerous commodities brought from silver- 
standard coimtriss south of China indicates a general increase in quantity 
and value, the so-called depreciated silver in no way affecting the Asiatic 
division of China's import trade. la connection with the dechne in the 
value of China's foreign import trade, it may not be out of place to 
remark that to the observer in the East it seems ine<:plicable that the 
gold-currency countries, while striving to extend their trade, should 
resolutely ignore the fact, so oleatly demonstrated by the decline in the 
demand for piece goods, that to the millions in China the tael or ounce oi 
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aud India in supplying the markets of the East, including those ofj 
India, Burmab, the Straits, Siam, Cochin China, Java, the Philip- J 
pine lelanda, and ultimately of Europe itself. J 

Lord Herechcll's committee, specially appointed to consider the 1 
application for relief of the Indian Government, acquiesced the 
closing of the Indian mints to the coinage of silver, and the taking 
of steps towards the establishment in India of a gold standard. 
Before that committee many men were examined of great experi- 
ence in mercantile affairs, in exchange, and in the movements and 
vicissitudes of Eastern trade in all its branches, and they foretold 
that the closing of the Indian mints to the coinage of silver wonld 
result in a further heavy tall in the gold price of silver ; that 
the change would not have the anticipated effect of raising the gold 
price of the rupee or of permanently maintaining it at Is. id.\ 
that it would paralyse the valuable trade between India and ths 
Straits Settlements, China, and Japan, which constituted the bulk 
of the surplus export trade on which India depends for the payment 
of her external gold debt ; that while the fall in the gold price of 
silver had helped materially to transfer the manufacturing trade in 
yam from England to India, the closing of the Indian mints would 
tend ultimately to injure Indian industries by stimulating the I 
Chinese and Japanese to employ their extremely cheap labour and I 
fuel and unlimited resourcea in raw material, in undertaking for ' 
themselves the manufacture of yarn and cotton piece goods ; that 
the valuable opium trade must suffer severely and run the risk of 
ultimate extinction by the encouragement given to the growth and 
preparation of opium in China ; and that while England was 
urgently seeking new markets in every direction for her manufac- 
tures, the Imperial Government in closing the Indian mints to 
silver would deal a deadly blow to the standard money of her best 
customers, which must hasten the closing against her of her most 
valuable markets, and tend, and tend strongly, to convert in time 
her largest purchasers into her most dangerous competitors. Not- 
withstanding this evidence the Indian Legislative Council, with the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, in despair of any adequate 
solution closed the Indian mints to the coinage of sOver in June 
1893, and thereby uncoined silver was reduced in India to the 
position of merchandise. This endeavour to limit the number of 
rupees in the country, and thus raise their gold price to Is, id. per 
rupee, coupled with the action of the India Office in refusing to sell 
Council Bills on India at the market price, reversed the positiim, and 
by the end of the following December the balance of trade had 
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tdmed against India,. Its gold indebtedness has in consequence 
been increased by £10,000,000, and the gold price of silver has 
(alien lower than ever, while gold prices of commodities in England 
declined in December last to the lowest point on record. Further, 
the Government of India has for revenue purposes been compelled 
to levy an import duty of fi per cent, on the importation of silver 
into India. It has also for the purposes of revenue, under instruc- 
tions from the Imperial Government, had to impose an import duty 
of 5 per cent, on Manchester cotton goods, as well aa an excise daty 
on the finer Indian manufactures, the lower qualities to remain 
untaxed. The Indian Finance Minister (Sir James Westland) 
stated that he could not recommend the latter enactment on its 
merits, while the former may unfortunately tend to still further 
protect and encourage Oriental industries to the ultimate injury of 
British textile manufactures. 

Vast Indcstrul Future for China. 
Unfortunately for themselves my Chinese friends have been slow 
to adopt Western methods of any kind. Time is no great object, 
and hurry ia not known to them. So far, they have made but a 
beginning in the construction of spinning and weaving lactories. 
On the river Yangtsze and in the neighbourhood of Shanghai 
some five mills are already working, and others are in course of con- 
struction. It is estimated that they will contain about 200,000 
spindles, and some of them have commenced work. The capital 
employed is entirely native, and with peace restored in these regions 
there is, with honest capable management, while our present 
monetary system continues, really no limit to the expansion and 
development of industries in Oriental countries. The Chinese are 
not lacking in enterprise, but their efEorts have been repressed by 
the official classes, who are opposed to progress of any Idnd. The 
outcome of the present war may help to relieve the Chinese people 
from the trammels of the mandarins. China's mineral and other 
resources are known to be enormous, and at the very door they 
have milUons of acres of land admirably adapted to the cultivation 
of cotton, which though of short staple is suitable for mixing with 
other quahties. In the Shanghai River in December 1893 tliere 
were at one time no less than five ocean-going steamers taking in 
cargoes of China-grown cotton for transportation to Japan, there 
(o be converted by Japanese mills and Japanese hands into yam 
and cloth. The Japanese are now importing for their millH, 
cotton direct from America and elsewhere. The deplorable wac 
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now raging will temporajily retut'd the development of most ot 
her local industries, but there can be no doubt that the great 
empires of China and Japan have before them an unlimited indus- 
trial future, and the longer England delays in restoring the old 
partnership between the precious metals \>y international a,greement— 
and it is only England which blocks the nay — the greater may be 
the development of Oriental industries, and the greater must be the 
sufferings and disastera attending British labour, while the effeot 
upon gold capital must also be disastrous and destructive to its 
profitable employment. After this terrible awakening, should 
China, with her 800 milHons of intensely industrious people, open 
her vast inland provinces by the introduction of railways, her 
interior waterways to steam traffic, and her boundless resources to 
development, it is impoBsible to form an estimate of the conse- 
quences. It would mean the discovery of practically a new hemi- 
sphere, thickly populated with industrious races, and abounding in 
agricultural, mineral, and other resources ; but so far from the open- 
ing of China, which we may reasonably hope will be one of the 
results of the present war, heing a benefit to British manufactures, 
unless some change is made, and that soon, in our monetary 
standard, the Celestial Empire, which has been the scene of 
so many ot our industrial victories, will only be the field of our 
greatest defeat. 

Gkeat Expansion of Japanese Indubtries. 
The neighbourhood of Osaka and Kioto is now a surprising 
spectacle of industrial activity. In a very brief period of time no ■ 
less than fifty-nine cotton spinning and weaving mills have sprung 
into existence there, with the aid of upwards of twenty millions of 
dollars, entirely native capital. They now have 770,874 spindles, 
and in May last competent authorities estimated the annual output 
of these mills at over 500,000 bales of yam, valued roughly at forty 
millions of dollars, or at the present exchange, say, four mill ion 
pounds sterling. In short, Japanese industries, not only spinning 
and weaving, but of all classes, have increased by leaps and bounds. 
They have already carried their success to a point from which ^ 
they may to a considerable extent disregard British indiistiial . 
competition ; and this will continue, so long as our industries are, 
compelled to struggle with all the disadvantages of an inadequate 
monetary system, Japan has had the wisdom to continue on 
a basis of silver money, and to receive the great benefits which this 
yields under existing circumstances. 
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A politicaJ revolution attended by deep and far-reaching conse- 
quencea to the British race was witnessed, in the autamn of last 
year, in the Farthest East. The Empire of Japan made a bid to 
take a place in the ranks of the great Powera of the world. Leaa 
than thirty-iive years ago the Japanese were in a state of practical 
seclusion. Within that short period they have assimilated European 
knowledge, mastered European science, and with the assistance of 
European employees adopted Western methods and Western 
apphances to an astonishing estent. Tliis extraordinary progress 
in the arts and sciences, and in the development of their country, 
5 well as its organisation in civil, military, and naval directions, 
amply account for their present successes. They are, like the 
Chinese, extremely industrious, and are full of commercial enterprise 
and progress, Japan's exports have increased from ;S16,000,000 in 
1868 to ;J90,000,000 in 1693, while her imports have grown from 
#11,000,000 m 1868 to §88,000,000 m 1893. Formerly Ohma and 
Japan took all the manufactured goods they required from Great 
Britain, and at a later time partly from India. 

In his Beport to the Foreign Office on Trade at Hiogo for the 
year 1892, Her Majesty's Consul includes a return of the dividends 
paid in the preceding year by twenty-one local mills, 

" The average wae over 17 per cent., the lowest being 8 par cent,, and 
the highest 28 per cent, per annum ;"aud he adds;^" The cotton-spioning 
mills throughout Japan have done remarkably well," and, " both here and 
elsewhere in this empire the results of business have been decidedly and 
Inrgelj in favoiu" of the coimtry, . . . and the Japanese have again been 
most unquestionably the greatest gainers by the results of foreign trade." 

To emphasise this statement, it is well to quote the opinion of the 
editor of the Japan Daily Mail, an authority on these and other matters, 
when he says, writing on the subject of a certain agitation against the 

miediate opening up of the empire to foreigners : — 

" The major part of the profits have hitherto gone, and are steadily 
going, into Japanese pockets. For every one foreigner that has grown 
rich by that trade, for every one foreigner that has acquired even a mode- 
rate competence by it, ten, ay, twenty, Japanese owe to it a condition of 
ter or less opulence. Bound the settlements there have grown up 
flourishing towns and prosperous communities, where in former times 
there were only nneoaaidered wastes or squalid hamlets. These facts are 

t to be ignored or explained away. The Japanese merchant has not 
been ousted firom the trade inaugurated by foreigners. On the contrary, 
he holds a stronger position than ever in that trade. The profits of the 
merce in which foreigners engage have not been monopolised by 
them, On .the contrary, many Japanese have grown rich, while the 
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The Indian Govenunent had previoualy pointed out that there 
were three coursea open : (1) The remonetiaation of silver hy inter- 
national agreement, and its restoration to its former position as the 
standard of value concurrently with gold, at a fixed ratio, in the 
principal couutriea of the world ; (2) an agreement between the 
Government of Britiah India and the Government of the United 
Statea for an increaaed use of silver in the latter country, while the 
Indian mints were to remain open ; or (3) the abolition of silver as 
the Indian standard and the aubstitation of gold, the transition from 
silver to gold to be made at about the then current relative values 
of the two metals. The second of these two propoaals aeema to 
have met with no support, and Her Majesty's Government refused 
to consider the first, adhering firmly to an exclusively gold standard, 
although the International Monetary Conferences in 1867, in 1878, 
in 1881, and again in 1892 had ahown the increasing importance of 
the question. The steady and continuous fell in gold prices of 
commodities in England, and the serious troubles between British 
labour and gold capital, had caused many impartial economista 
throughout the world, and almost all professora of political economy 
in Great Britain, to realise the necessity for some amendment hi 
our monetary standard. For many years the Government of India 
had vainly urged upon Her Majesty'a Government the establish- 
ment by international agreement of the fonner joint standard, and 
they only asked for the creation in India of a gold standard in de&ult 
of any concerted action for the rehabilitation of silver. The numerous 
petitions from Chambers of Commerce and other pubhc bodiea in 
the Far East to the Britiah Government, praying for a remedy for 
the evils, gave the first place in their recommendations to the 
restoration of the foi-mer parity of gold and silver as the only 
effective remedy, but Her Majesty's Government rejected every 
recommendation in favour of the rehabilitation of silver. 

A proposal for a gold standard was sent, in 1886, by the India 
OfBce for the consideration of the Government of India. Lord 
Dufferin's Government negatived the proposal, and in sumraing un 
the objections thereto wrote ; — 

We are necessarily opposed to the adoption of artificiid methods « 
maintaining tlie gold value of the rupee, the oongequence of whioli,'t 
many foreign intereatB, would be rather fftvourable than otherwise, And 1 
to onraelvea might prove estremely prejudicial. As we believe o 
emedy liea in obtaining concerted action with England, we would taU' J 
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e of which one result, among many, might bo to hinder a clear 
conception of the economical conaeqiienDeB of the present relations of 
gold BJid silver. 

Lord Lanadowne, es-Viceroy of India, speaking in the House of 
Lords in 1894, made an. attempt to dispel the grave apprehensions 
entertained aa to the future of India's trade with China and the Far 
East. But the report of the Imperial Maritime Customs on " The 
Foreign Trade of China for 1893 " recoida interesting facts con- 
cerning Indo- China and Anglo- China trade, and states : — ■ 

The dislocation in exchange hrought about by according a flctitions 
value to the rupee and closing the Indian mints to the coinage of silver 
has resulted, as predicted, in a very serious faUing off in the entire trade 
from India to China. . . . The trade in Indian yarn has tmdergone a 
sudden and severe check, the quantity having receded from 1,254,400 
picula (T4,G65 tons) to 037,800 piculs (55,830 tons), or a decrease of 316,600 
piciila (18,845 tons). Baw cotton from. India has been similarly affected, 
the year's supply being only 53,400 piculs, or jnst about half the quantity 
imported during the previous twelve months. The deficiency in theae 
two Indian staples alone represents a decrease in the value of the Indo- 
China import tiadeof over Hk. Tls. 4,746,000 (?7,259,850, or Rs. 15,971,670), 
[say (at the exchange of 1893) £998,229]. 

It might have been some satisfaction had the decrease in the 
Indo-China trade been compensated for by an expansion in British 
trade with China and the Far East, but the contrary has been the 
result, and the report goes on to say : — 

Beference to the list of imports from European gold-currency countries 
diacloaes an unparalleled falling off in all kinds of textile fabrics. In 
such staples as grey ehirtinga, which appreciated in price during 189S as 
much as 86 per cent, per piece, the supply falls short of that of the 
previous yeor by 2,158,000 pieces (33 per cent.) ; white shirtings receded 
to the extent of 465,000 pieees (20 per ceut.J, while the price advanced 
35J per cent.; and T-clotha by 652,000 pieces (27 per cent.) — the total 
importation for the year, 1,537,000 pieces, being less than in any period 
dnring the decade — the price of 7 lb. and 8 lb. goods increasing 12 per 
cent, and 17 per cent, respectively, as compared with (quotations in 
Beference to the nnmerous commodities brought from silver- 
Btandard countries south of China indicates a general increase in quantity 
and value, the so-called depreciated aUver in no way affecting the Asiatic 
division of China's import trade. In connection with the decline in the 
value of China's foreign import trade, it may not be out of place to 
remark that to the observer in the East it seems inexpheable that the 
gold-currency countries, while striving to extend their trade, should 
resolutely ignore the fact, ao clearly demonstrated by the decline in the 
demand for piece goods, that to the milliona in China the tael or ounce oi 
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i competence. Has the colnpetitioil di 
foreignera in the country proved injurioUB to the developnaent of n&tionail 
commerce ? On the contrary, lias not the commerce in which foreignera 
are engaged grown from a cipher to 170,000,000 jena [equal to £85,000,000] 
annually in thirty years, and doea not the lion'a share of the gains corns g 
into Japanese pocketa ? " 

In his report for 1893— and it la the latest pablisbed — Her \ 
Majesty's Consul at Hiogo writes ; — 

Owing to the demaad created by the numeroui cotton -Hpinning mills i 
this country the busiiiesa in thia staple ia natilrally on the increase. In ' 
1683 the quantity imported was 2,808,848 lb., valued at 247,506 dollars, , 
whereas the amount in 1893 was 154,442,368 lb., value 16,151,570 dollars. 

(The Japan Gazette of a later date atatea : — Eleven milla paid an 
average dividend of 16 per cent, per annum for the first half of 
1894, as compared with 12 per cent, per annum for the same period 
in 1899.) Her Majesty's Consul continues : — 

" Though increased in volume and largely in excess of 1892, the foreign 
trade of this district has not been remunerative to foreigners. . . . The 
condition of things brought about by what some term the appreciation of 
gold, others the depreciation of silver, and the incalculable harm bein^ 
constantly and in a growing manner inflicted on English indostries and 
shipping is aptly described in the followizig extract from a circular letter 
issued by the Shanghai branch of the ' China Association.' Thia letter, bo 
it observed, also disposes of the fallacious notion that the trade of India ia 
of more importance to Great Britain than the trade of the Far East ; the 
total India trade for 1891 was £110,000,000, that for the Far East 
£180,000,000. 

" The mEdiuni of eschange in these countries ia silver employed in the 
shape of coin, as rupees and dollars, or as bullion ; its purchasing power 
in these countries having throughout the period of gold appreciation 
remained practically unchanged. 

" When, by means referred to, aUvec was maintained at a reasonabla 
ratio with the gold currency of the West, foreign commerce flourished, and 
gave promise of enormous extension. Wlien the tiebetween themetalawaa 
diaaolved that commerce became disorganised ; each year has seen greal 
diflioulties, and at the present time the position has become intolerable. 

"When once Eastern nations begin to invest in manufactures, English 
industries will be confronted with powerfiil, and it may well be invincible, 
competitors. Hot only will the mills, workshops, and mines of England 
Buffer, but the decline of exportation to the East will deprive millions 
tons of shipping of occupation, and the capital value represented by these 
great interests must inevitably suffer enormous depreciation." 

As the inevitable result of the increase in the cotton-spiiming industry 
the importation of cotton yam generally, and Enghsh more particularly, 
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has fallen off; formerly there was aa oU-iomid demand for yam, now 
sales are restricted to the highest coTmts. 

This country has, however, immeoBe advantageB — machinery of the 
best and latest kind, and a plentiful supply of cheap labour, extremely 
cheap fuel, no factory regulations such as those meeting the Enghsh 
mannfactnrer on all sides (if a hand chooses and is able to work twelve to 
fourteen hours there is nobody to say nay). 

The Government is strongly urged to remove all duties in connection 
with the spinning industry, and so assist the nation in tlie endeavour to 
secure the enormous marketB of China, 

The duty referred to on the export of yarn has been taken off by 
the Japanese Governicent, and the Bill abolishing it came into 
force on July 1 last, while the new treaty recently entered into by 
England with Japan raises the duties to a higher level than that 
now in force on cotton goods imported into Japan. Thus the latter, 
whether Indian or British, will be placed at an increased disadvan- 
tage, which must seriously aggravate the already crippled position 
of our home industries. 

CHAPTEB IV. 

The DlVERHENCE BETWEEN GOLD AND SiLVEB A NATIONAL 

Calamity, 
The divergence now existing between the two preeioua metals 
is a matter of the greatest possible public moment ; indeed, it is 
one of the moat important questions of the century. It vitally 
concerns the welfare of the people of Europe, America, the Indian 
Empire, the British Colonies, and many other countries. It is a 
calamity to our trade, to our industries, and to our Empire. Gold 
ia the money of the West, and silver is the money of the East. The 
continuance of our present monetary system must inevitably cause 
estrangomont in regard to trade and commerce between the two 
hemispheres, and lead to our principal manufacturing industries 
being superseded and displaced by the establishment of mills and 
other indastries in Oriental countries. The evils arise out of our 
currency, and in consequence of one country after another having 
adopted the same system, thus breaking the link connecting the 
moneys minted from the two precious metals. When France, and 
later on the Latin Union, of which she was a member, maintained 
the value of gold and silver at the then agreed ratio, the wages of 
European and Asiatic labour adjusted themselves on that basis, 
and the prices of commodities in gold and silver using countries were 
kept on a reasonably stable level. On this old basis it is known 
that Asiatic labour was considerably ebeape? than European labour. 
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The dissolution of the partnership led to a general scarcity mi 
money, and the inexorable law of supply and demand which disre- 
gards all Acts of Patllament rendered a rise in the purchasing power 
of gold inevitable. With an enormous increase in the demands upon 
gold from 1871 till now, estimated at £250,000,000 on the part of 
countries which were not on the gold standard before 1871, together 
with increasing populations and expanding trade, a general fall ill 
gold prices and shrinkage in gold values were hound to ensue. ■ 
Had silver not been demonetised, the production of gold in the j 
world from 1872 to 1894, say i' 500,000,000, would have been a^-ail- 
able for the coimtriea which, previous to that date, 'were alone on tha 
gold standard. In December last prices of commodities touched 
the lowest point on record, but whether they may still go lower it is 
quite impossible to predict. No act of any Legislatm^e can exempt 
gold from the influences of economic law which governs the value 
of labour and the prices of commodities. It is no easy matter for 
men to find tlie requisite time to study the monetary question o 
comprehend a subject so complex. It is a task to persuade the i 
ignorant man that the sun does not move romid the earth, causing I 
the vicissitudes of day and night, light and darkness, hut that the | 
earth turns round its own axis. It goes against his daily observa 
tion ; and what you tell him aboat the earth and its axis, and s 
forth, only sounds liko aii attempt to puzzle him and reason him 
out of his senses. He "sees" the sun go round the earth — he 
believes his own eyes — and to him there is an end of it. His error 
is natural enough. He takes it for granted that he himself is stand- 
ing still ; while, in fact, he is being whirled through space with 
inconceivable velocity. 8o it is with gold. It seems to the unin- ■ 
formed observer that a. sovereign is always a sovereign, and that it 
never changes. What ho does not readily grasp is that the sove- 
reign without changing in weight or quality may change in ita 
purchasing power in regard to commodities. He does not clearly 
comprehend that sixty sovereigns will to-day purchase as much on 
an average of the leading articles of trade as 100 sovereigns did [ 
twenty-five years ago, nor does he understand that if there had 
been an adequate supply of money, the leading articles which are 
now worth only £60 would have been worth £100. ' 

. ZiARQE InCBEASE IN THE PUBCHASIKG POWEH OF GoLD AND 

GENEitAL Fall is Gold Pbices. 

The enormous rise in the value of gold has been mainly matni- 

mental in causing a greivt financial and commercial oiisis, as well M j 
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widespread suffering throughout the Australian Colonies, which ia 
reacting seriously on the Mother Country. Our own trade, agricul- 
tural, and other industries have received a, rude shock ; in fact, have 
been completely paralysed for the time being, and the evil conse- 
quences attending the great rise in the value of our standard has 
inflicted serious injury in every part of Her Majesty's dominions. 
Mr, Disraeli and Mr. Seyd reahsed the gravity of the monetary dis- 
ruption, and the latter made the following most remarkable fore- 
east in 187 1 : — 

It IB a great mistake to euppoBC that the adoption of the gold valna- 
tion by other States besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead 
to the destruction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto eiisting, and 
cause a fall in the value of silver, &oni which England's trade and the 
Indian silver valuation will suffer more than all other interests, grievous 
aa the general decline of prosperity all over the world will be. 

The strong doctrinism existing in Eogland as regards the gold valuation 
is BO blind that when the time of depression sets in there will be this 
special feature : The economical authorities of the country will refuse to 
listen to the cause here foreshadowed; every poBsibla attempt will be 
made to prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes 
and irreconcilable matters. The workman and his strikes will be the first 
convenieut target ; then speculation and over-trading will have their turn. 
Later on, when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have recourse \o 
protection ; when a number of other secondary causes develop themselves ; 
then many would.be wise men wiD have the opportunity of pointing to 
specific reasons which in their eyes account for the falling off in every 
branch of trade. Many other allegations will be made totally irrelevant 
to tbe real issue, but satisfactory to the moralising tendency of financial 
writers. The great danger of the time will then be that, among all this 
confizaion and strife, England's supremacy in commerce and manufactures 
may go backwards to an extent which cannot be redressed when the 
real cause becomes recognised, and the natural remedy is applied. 

In the House of Commons on February 28, 1803, Mr. Gladstone 
said : — 

■What you want in a standard of value to make it do its work properly 
are fixity, steadiness, stability, and continuity. You want its properties to 
be such that what it is to-day it shall be to-morrow, and what it is to- 
morrow it shall be the next day. Fixity and invariability are the first 
elements of a standard of value. 

A perfect measure of value is a chimera, like the^hilosopher's stone 
which men must seek for in vain. Gold does not apparently change 
its price, that is to say, its money value, because the law has fixed it 
at £d 175. lOjd. per oz,, from which it ia impossible to vary. No 
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matter what gold coats to produce or in what quantity it is produoed, 
it is still £3 17s. lO^d., no mors and no less. To ask why gold con- 
tinues at this price is just as ahsurd as it is to ask why a foot con- 
tinues to be equal to twelve inchea, or why two and two continue 
to make four. To produce one ounce o£ gold may coat more or 
less, but its price is £3 17s. lO^d, Why waa it fixed at this very 
odd sum ? The question is natui'al, but the answer is humiliating 
in the extreme. For centuries previoua to and at the date the 
standard was fixed, European Governments were guilty of cheating 
their comparatively uninformed subjects by debasing the coins of 
their countriea. To assist in this work they concluded to introduce 
atill more mystery into the standard, and the business of coinage. 
However satisfactory to our countrymen our system of 1819 may 
have then seemed, we now see that its succesa was entirely owing 
to the maintenance of the joint standard by France. At that 
date our trade amounted in imports to £31,000,000, exports to 
£35,000,000, and population to twenty-one millions. Our monetary 
system has now most assuredly neither fixity nor invariabihty, and 
is unstable in the highest degree. Gold has advanced in value 
upwards of 65 per cent, since 1867-77 as measured in commodities, 
or, in other words, a given amount of gold will to-day purchase 65 
per cent, more of average commodities than it did twenty-five 
years ago. When in partnership up to 1873, gold and silver ful- 
filled the duties reijuired of them, but though they yielded a 
reasonable level of prices, and universal prosperity, they gave the 
world none too much currency. 

The following table demonstrates beyond any doubt that tha , 
value of gold in relation to commodities has enormously increased. 

Index Ndubebh of the Gold Prices of fobty-ftvi! 
Commodities. 

The Tinuss published on 11th ult. Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers 
of the gold prices of forty- five commodities, which are as follows :— 



.867-77 



, =100):— 



Mr. Sauerbeck states : — 

The averEige index number of prices for 1894 is fidly T per cent, below 

that of the preceding year, and 57 per peiit. below the ^taudwd period 
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1867-77. The year 1894 closed at the lowest point known, viz. 60. 
This is a fall of 10 per cent, below the gold prioes of forty-five commodi- 
ties at December 81, 1893. The average price of silver in 1894 was about 
29d.pei:oz. . . . The index numbers are as follows :—00-84d. per oz. = 100, 
being the parity of 15^ silver to 1 gold. 
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The gold price of silver had^fallen ten days ago to 27^1^. ; in other 
words, gold has risen in value, or its purchasing power over silver 
has increased, by 120 per cent, as compared with 1870. 

Our Customs returns show a falling off of about £33,000,000 
in the net Imports of gold into the United Kingdom in the last 
twenty years, as compared with the previous twenty years, and 
along with this we have an extraordinary shrinkage in the value o£ 
trade, an unprecedented fall in gold prices of all commodities, 
disastrous results attending most of our industries, and a large num- 
ber of unemployed. In India and the Far East, on the other hand, 
the net imports of silver have continued tolerably steady for the 
last thirty years, while during the same period silver prices of most 
commodities have continued comparatively stable. The low prices 
in gold countries have brought general disaster and ruin ; while 
the stable silver prices in India and the Far East have brought 
great and unprecedented prosperity. 

Since the monetary disruption in 1873 silver countries have 
been cut off from any fixed monetary relationship with the West, 
and the continued absence of some common par of exchange in the 
world ia rapidly aUenating the Eastern from the Western hemi- 
sphere in trade, in commerce, and in many other ways. In 1666 
England's mints were open to the unrestricted coinage of both 
precious metals ; gold and silver when coined were full legal ten- 
der: this system prevailed in England to 1816 with satisfactory 
results ; in 161G Great Britain adopted the single gold standard ; 
it has since continued in force, excepting in 1817-18, when it was 
repealed and withdrawn, to be re-enacted in 1819. The Act of 
1666 which gave the joint standard was repealed in 1810. It 
probably did not occur to either Lord Liverpool or Sir Bobart 
Peel that other nations would adopt England's monetary policy. 
At all events no such intention seems to have been apparent at 
that time. Between 1819 and 1871 the major portion of the trade 
and finance of the world had found its way into British hands. 
Possibly owing to this fact, and to our having attained commercial 
BupreniftCT, first Germany in 1871, and subsequently oth§r pountries, 
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ineluiJiiig Chili, followed England's esample, dsmonetised ^ver, anf 
adopted the single gold standard. Our Act of 1819 has thus resulted 
in one of the gravest monetary revolutions recorded in history, 
and no estimate can be formed of the ruinous consequences which 
may jet ensue. 

The position of trade and enterprise is one of paralysis ; there is 
a widespread lack of confidence which leads to a disinclination to 
enter into new enterprises or continue old ones. The result is that 
enormous amounts of gold capital have been withdrawn from profit- 
able employment in trade, and otherwise from most countries, also 
from legitimate commercial enterprises in India, British Colonies, 
China and Japan, owing to the great uncertainty of the gold price 
of silver. What has not been withdrawn from silver countries has 
been most prejudicially affected. The uncertainty deters the British 
capitalist from investing in Indian railways, public works, and other 
namerous and necessary enterprises waiting development in British 
Colonies, and in silver -using countries. With a iised par ot exchange 
there is a ^vide field in these undeveloped countries for the legitimate 
and sate employment of large amounts of capital at 7 to 8 per cent. 
per annum. On the other hand, gold securities at home now yield 
a very small return, and from present appearances it seems not un- 
likely to become less. Fi-om the Orient, gold capital is stiU being 
withdrawn, and these withdrawals have caused great depreciation 
in British owned property in the East. At the same time gold is 
accumulating in London, and in European financial centres, from 
all quarters, which is mainly due to the monetary estrangement 
between the two hemispheres. At no distant date the accumulations 
threaten to exceed the storage capacity of the vaults of the Bank. 
A large amount of gold now stored in the Bank of England is idle 
and unemployed, and there is no expansion in the Bank's note 
circulation. 

The gap in the yearly supply of money, caused by Germany 
demonetismg silver in 1871-72 and adopting a gold standard, and by 
other countries subsequently abandoning silver and going to a gold 
standard, has steadily widened since 1873, and has helped to bring 
about a serious appreciation of gold, and contributed materially to 
the fail in commodities to the lowest gold prices on record. Even 
it the most sanguine expectations in regard to the production of the 
gold mines in South Africa and Western Anstraha were realised, 
and the amount were added to the present stock, many competent 
experts are of opinion that there would not, with silver reinstated 
in its former position as money by international agreement, bo an 
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adeqaate supply of money for the wants and requirements of the 
vast increase in the world's population, and the corresponding 
expansion which has taken place in trade since 1S73. 

The average British trader dislikes being troubled with figures, 
he very rarely pennita his interest to travel beyond the four 
comers of hia ledger or the chronicles of the markets in wiiich 
he buys and sella. In these daya of hurry economic science is 
practically a sealed book. It may well acknowledge Scotland as 
its birthplace, but even among Adam Smith's countrymen the com- 
paratively modern science of political economy has not gained 
general popularity. Ours is a single standard gold country ; although 
in reality we use two metals, though silver can only be employed 
in payment of debts to the extent of two pounds. In England to- 
day there is in circulation silver token money representing a value 
of more than £20,000,000, and it is doing its duty remarkably 
well. The people could not get on without it or its equivalent 
in some shape, though its metallic value is less than £9,000,000. 
France alone has now in circulation silver token money for, say, 
£140,000,000, performing full duty for business purposes aggregating 
that amount, white its metallic value is less than £63,000,000. 

The official reports from 1890 give the quantity of silver pur- 
chased, coined by our mint, and issued in tokens of 6s., 4s., 
2s. 6d., 2s., Is., Gd., and Sd. at the price of GQd. per oz., though 
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the average price at which the mint purchased silver for 1894 was 
29|d. per oz. The market price has since receded to 27^d. per oz. 
It may be interestin^g to show here the average yearly cost of silver 
per ounce, the rate of seigniorage, and the annual profit derived by 
the Government from the coinage of silver from 1890-94. 

Lord Liverpool, when be changed our currency system, intended 
that the mint should only earn a small seigniorage on the coinage 
of silver ; yet, during the last five years, the Government seemed 
a profit of no less than ^£1,464,000 on the token ouirenoy issued 
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to the public, or, in other words, the Government sent into circu- 
lation in 1890~-94 an amount of tokens the actual or metallic 
value of which was less than their nominal value by the sum df 
i'l,4G4,000. These tokens are legal tender to the extent of £2 for 
any one payment, and forty tokens of Is. are made to be the 
equivalent of two sovereigns, whereas the metalUc value of forty 
pieces of Is. each ia really leas than one sovereign ; in other words, 
the metallic value of our shilling is less than sixpence. Such is 
the power of the law, and auch are the anomaUes of our present 
currency system. 

Stability of Phiceb in Asiatic Couhtribs. 

The statistics of ailver-asing conntriea conclusively prove that 
silver continued reasonably steady from 1873 to 1803 with respect 
to commodities. Gold is merchandise in Asia, and is excluded 
from the money function. Uncoined silver has been merchandise 
in Europe since 1873, and has been exposed to the influences 
which bear upon the prices of commodities. On occasions gold 
prices of commodities have fallen before the gold price of silver. 
The table (on page 140) of index numbers for twenty of the principal 
articles produced in China from 1873 to 18!*3 clearly demonstratea 
the stability of sHver during that period. The table was compiled 
by Mr. W. S. Wetmore, of Shanghai, from official returns of trade 
ieaned by the Imperial Chijiese Maritime Customs, and he writes ; — 

The price of gold in China, aa measured by silver, has gone up 
enonnously. My table shows that while less than 2,00(1 taela of silver 
would now (1898) buy more of commodities on the average than they 
would have done in 1878, it would take, on the average cost of gold in 
1B93, 3,280 taels of silver to buy aa much gold as 2,000 taels would have 
done in 1873. As for Japan, which ia alao a silver -standard country, 
similar results are deducible irom their official Customs returns. 

In Mr. Barr Robertson's important paper on " The Indian 
Currency," read before the Indian section of the Society of Arts in 
March Ust, he gives the following index numbers of the silver 
prices of commodities for esporta and imports at Calcutta from 
1874-93, issued by the India Office. They are striking evidence, 
confirmatory of Mr. "Wetmore's figures for Shanghai, of the extra- 
ordinary atabihty of silver in its purchasing power over com- 
modities from 1873-93, as compared with gold, and of its steadiness 
aa a standard of value. Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers giving 
the gold price of silver in London are alao included. 
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^P Asiatic versus Dkitish Labour. ^H 

During the period when the joint standard waa in force it gave to 

the -world a common measure of value in gold and silver. Under thia 

system the wages of labour in gold countries, and in silver countries, 

were adjusted ; in fa«t, a relationship was established between the 

wap;es of labour in the East and the West, according to the ratio then 

existing between gold and silver, and they adjusted themselves 

thereunder to each other. In 1873 the international bond conneot- 

ft ing gold and silver, which Lad justly given an equahty to European 

H and Asiatic labour and to all trading relation was broken. It 

H was of the most vital importance that that system should have 

H been continued until now and for all time in the interests of all 

■ the nations of the East ami the West. Silver discharges one-half of 

H the whole duty of metallic money in the world. It is the money of 

H two-thirds of the human race. No legislation can ever demonetin 

H silver in the Eastern countries, because it is altogether indi>* ^H 

H pensable. ^| 
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As Sir David Earbour writes : — 

To entirely demonetiBe eilver and snbBtitiite gold would not, of oonraei 
affect the total wealth of tlie world. The laad would be as productive, 
and hnmaji industry as efficient, as before, but silyer would practically 
cea«e to have any value, while gold would have doubled in value. In 
other words, property worth froni 1,200 to 1,500 millions sterling would 
Jiave been transferred from the pockets of one class to those of another. 
Nor would this change, gigantic as it is, represent the whole of the facts; 
all debtors would have their debts doubled, while their creditors would 
gain in a corresponding degree. To make any such change in the ciurency 
of the world equitable it would be necessary to take from every human 
being one half of the gold he possessed, and to transfer it in appropriate 
quantities to the holders of silver, to reduce all gold coins to half their 
former weight, and to substitute for silver coins gold ones, eontaining 
half as much gold as equivalent gold coins would have contained before 
the demonetisation of silver. All obligations contracted before the change 
would in the same way requfre to be adjusted with reference to the new 
and increased value of gold. The operation is one that could not be 
carried out, and that will never be attempted ; but what has been stated 
will enable the reader to form some conception of the disasters wJiich 
must ensue if gold be very much more largely employed as coin than 

In Oriental countries silver will still pay for the same quantity of 
labour Eie formerly. Yet as now meaaiued in gold, silver is worth less 
tlian half of the gold it formerly equalled. For example, a certain 
quantity of labour could have been engaged in England twenty yeara 
ago for, say, eight shiUinga in gold, and a lilie quantity of labour in 
Ghina for, say, two dollars, equal at the old ratio to eight ehilUnga. 
Eight shillinga in England now will pay for no more labour than 
formerly, wages being about the same, and they have still by our law 
exactly the same monetary value aa formerly, though their metallic 
value has, by the appreciation of gold, been reduced to less than six- 
pence each. The two dollars exactly similar to the old ones can 
employ the same quantity of labour aa before, but no more, yet at 
the present gold price they are only equal to four shillings. There- 
fore it ia possible now to employ as much labour in Asia for four 
shillings of our money, or the equivalent thereof in silver, as could 
have been employed twenty yeai's ago for eight shillings, or its then 
equivalent in silver. The value of Oriental labour having thus been 
reduced by upwards of 55 per cent, in gold money compared with 
what it was formerly, it will be able to produce manufactures and 
commodities just so much cheaper than the labour in gold-standard 
countries. Our monetary system causes thia vai 
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between the labour markets of tbe West and of the East. The i 
nomic law ia dominant throughout the world which says truly that 
the cheapest market will control the world. Now, the population of 
the globe is about sixteen hundred milliona, of whom about one-third 
are Europeans and Americans, with a gold standard for their measure 
of yalue, and the other two thirds are of the Asiatic races, who have a 
silver- 3 tandai'd for their measure of value. There ia no Umit to the 
supply of cheap labour which can be obtained in Oriental countries. 
At the equivalent in silver of iivepence or sixpence per day of gold 
naoney, there are miUions of men and women anxious for employ- 
ment. Therefore, unless our monetary law is amended, or unless 
British labour is prepared to accept a large reduction of wages, British 
industrial trades must inevitably leave British shores, because their 
products will be superseded by the establishment of industries in 
silver- standard countries. British manufactures are now placed 
at a great disadvantage, and have no longer a "fair field and no 
favour." Manufacturing industries are in a most deplorable con- 
dition, and our agricultural industry was never carried on under 
more hopeless circumstances than it now is ; and its future 
prospects must be viewed with something approaching absolute 
dismay. Dr. Giffen in his report to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture quoted a return from the Revenue Department which 
showed that the annual value of land in England, as assessed under 
Schedule B of the income tax, had fallen from £39,589,000 in 
1643-43 to £39,238,000 in 1888-89, notwithstanding the groat 
expenditure of capital in the interval ; and these figures will be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that rents were compara- 
tively low in 1842-43. Again, the value of " lands " in England 
and Wales, exclusive of the metropolis, was £51,672,798 in 1879-80 
and only £40,718,441 in 1892-93, showing a fall of nearly 
£11,000,000, and the value of the agricultural products of the 
United Kingdom, which in 1891 were estimated at £222,915,000, 
would have been worth £298,997,000, if valued at the prices of 1874. 
Our inadequate monetary standard has mainly contributed to 
bring about the serious fall in gold prices of commodities, which has 
caused British farmers to receive for the products of agriculture in 
1891 the appalling amount of £76,000,000 less than they would 
have received had the 1874 prices been obtainable. Had a corre- 
sponding fall taken place in silver prices of agricultural products in 
India it can be said, without fear of sucsessful^contradiction, that 
the Government of India and the hundreds of millions'of people in 
that vast empire would have been involved in absolute bankruptcy. 
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Let us for a moment consider one article, Indian wheat and 
English wlieat. It is sold in the same market and practically at 
the same price. But the price which brings disaster to the British 
farmer gives prosperity to the Indian farmer. Yet the Indian 
farmer has not adopted any particular improvements in cultivation 
in the last twenty years. Why, therefore, is it that he derives pro- 
sperity from the price which is ruinous to the British agriculturist ? 
The whole question is summed up in the single factor of exchange, 
or the inadequate medium through which British trade is carried 
on. The reason why the British gold price gives such a large return 
in silver money is that gold having enormously increased in value, 
when compared with silver, the Indian farmer gets the same price 
in rupees as formerly, while the British farmer ia paid in a 
greatly appreciated currency, of which he receives only about half 
what he formerly received. The Indian farmer is still receiving 
Bs. 100 for a given quantity of wheat which yielded him Rs. 100 
twenty years ago, while with our contracted currency the British 
farmer now receives for a given quantity of wheat less than £50 
when twenty years ago for the same quantity of wheat he received 
£100. There is every reason to believe that at no very distant 
date the productions of Oriental labour wUl have considerable 
inSuence in the markets of England, unless prohibitive import duties 
are imposed by Parliament. In support of the Government imposing 
increased import duties to maintain the price of grain in Germany, 
Prince Bismarck said in 1885, " I hold an increase in the price to be 
necessary, I ask you to imagine the price of rye falling 50 pfenning. 
Is it not quite clear that our agriculture would then be absolutely 
ruined, and with it all the labourers and all the capitalists depend- 
ing upon it ? In short, it is undoubtedly a national calamity when 
the price of corn, the every-day means of subsistence, falls below 
the rate it can be cultivated with us. I will regard the maxim as 
admitted that there is a limit below which the price of com cannot 
fallwithouttheruinof our entire economic life." The price of wheat 
in 1885 was about 33s., while in 1894 it fell to under 20s. a quarter. 
British labour cannot compete against the cheaper productions 
of Oriental labour. Labour is the foundation upon which the 
superstructure is built. Its price is the chief factor in determining 
the prices of wholesale commodities. British labour is face to face 
with poverty and disaster ; the number of unemployed is increasing, 
a further fall in gold prices must completely ruin the greatest 
industry in our country — agriculture ; our trade and principal 
industries are suffering from unprecedented depression, and British 
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oommercial Bupiemacy \b threatened. Various reasons are attri- 
buted for this extremely grave state of affairs, but the real cause at 
work undermining the foundation is our monetary system. In the 
solution of this great problem, not only the people of the British 
islands, but the inhabitants of every British colony, are vitally inte- 
rested. Without the restoration of silver to its former function of 
money there appears no prospect of a return of prosperity, or even 
reUef to the prevailing widespread depression. I have the convic- 
tion that British statesmen and the British pnbHe are in great 
measure unaware of the enormous national interests that have 
already been partially sacrificed, and the further existence of which 
is seriously imperilled. I consider myself extremely fortunate to 
have had the opportunity of expressing the views which are generally, 
it not unanimously entertained throughout the Far East concerning 
the perilous condition of British trade with Oriental countries,, 
and more especially under the auspices of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. You are aware its object is the advancement of tha 
best interests of the British Empire, and it is earnestly to be hopej 
that through its great influence the monetary problem which is 
now recognised as one of the great Imperial questions of the day, 
will receive the prompt and serious attention which the vast interests 
at stake demand. It is imperative for the people of Great Britain 
to consider in a spirit of concihation the cause of the unprecedented 
dechne in our commerce here foreshadowed, and it is absolutely 
neeessary that Parliament should amend our monetary Jaw before 
it is too late. A standard or monetary measure which deprives the 
greatest industry of our United Empire of £76,000,000 per annum, 
and jeopardises the financial stability of the great Indian Empire, 
cannot bo regarded as a reasonable or just standard or measure 
of value. The continuance of British exports and probable increase 
would he assured for generations if the old partnership were restored 
between the two precious metals. The rehabilitation of silver in 
the Western world, and its restoration to its former position as » 
recognised standard of value concui-iently with gold, can alone give 
what is essential, viz., a world-wide standard of value which would 
possess the maximum of stability. 

P.S. — Since the above paper was read, M. Eibot, the French 
Premier, speaking in the Chamber of Deputies, said : — 

I agree that the abandonment of the mintage of eilvei', the responsibility 
for which was incurred in 1873 by the German Government, has proved 
eitremely disastrous : but we cannot attribute the agricultural orisis in 
all its length and breadth solely to the euspenuon of the tree coinage o£ 
silver. There have been many cauees, but to me it is evident that the 
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abaudonment of bimetallism, ooinciding with these genercil causes, has 
precipitated the crisis, and has given it a far mora grave character than 
it would otherwise have had. I have no doubt at all on thia point. ... In 
the countries which have hitherto been most attached to the monometallio 
BjBtem, and notably in England, a current of opinion in favour of a serious 
attempt to find a remedy for the exiHting crisis is being developed, and 
ihe action of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in abandoning the 
theory of monometallism, and demanding that by some means the mom 
tary value of silver shall be restored, is a very considerable event. Vi 
may difEer in opinion as to the precise methods to be employed, but 
believe that in England and in Germany there is a genuine movement i 
favour of the resumption of the coinage of silver. Although I believe thai 
France cannot alone settle the question, I am of opinion that she oughl 
not to restrict herself to an attitude of indifference and waiting, 
ought to indicate in a marked manner that she desires to hasten the solu- 
tion ; she ought to assume an attitude which will encourage the movi 
of pnbUa opinion in neighbouring countries. This is the policy which the 
Minister for ForeigQ Affairs will adopt, and which I have adopted. 
Prince Hohenlohe, the German Prime MiniatQr, in tlie Reichstag 
on the 15th inst., read the following declaration : — 

■Without prejudicing our Imperial currency, one must confess tiiat the 
differences in value between gold and silver continue to react upon our 
commercial life. Following out the ttain of thought which led to the con- 
vocation of the Silver Inquiry Commission, I am ready to consider, in con- 
jnnction with the Federal Governments, whether we cannot enter into 
B friendly interchange of opinions as to common remedial measures with 
the other states which are chiefly interested in maintaining the value of 

while the German Reichstag on Saturday, the 16th idem, adopted 
by a. large majority Count Mirbach's resolution in favour of 
bimetallism and the summoning of an International Monetary 
H Conference for the remonetisation of silver, and on the 26th inst. 
H the British House of Commons unanimously adopted the following 
^1 resolutioQ :— 

^1 That this House regards with increasing apprehension the constant 

^M fluctuations and the growing divergence in the relative ^■alue of gold and 
^M silver, and heartily coneurs in the recent expression of opinion on the 
^M part of the Government of France, and the Government and Parliament 
^M of Germany, as to the serious evils resulting therefrom. It, therefore, 
^1 urges upon Her Majesty's Government the desirability of co-operating 
^M with the other Powers in an International Conference, for the purpose of 
^1 considering what meaeures can be taken to remove or mitigate these 
^1 evilE. 

■ T. H. W. 

^1 Feb. 27, 1&9S, 
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Mr. Lesley C. Pkobyn ; Probably no one in this room appreci- 
ates more fully than I do how much commeroial prosperity dependa 
on a Hoimd monetary system. In venturing, therefore, to criticise 
the interesting paper which has been read to us, I do so from the 
standpoint of one who fully reahses the importance of the subject. 
The keynote of Mr. Whitehead's argument is that the altered rela- 
tive values of gold and silver have given undue encouragement to 
producers in BUver-uaing countries at the expense of producers in 
gold-using ones. I quite admit the great evils which arise from 
fluctuations in the relative values of the moneys of different 
countries. They make trade a gamble rather than a legitimate 
business ; and ia some cases the fall in the gold value of silver 
temporarily encourages production in silver countries — helps indeed 
to start new industries just in the same way as industries are tempo- 
rarily fostered hy protective duties and bounties. But in the long 
run prices of commodities will find their proper level in the markets 
of the world. Commodities in the course of trade are exchanged 
for each other, and not for the gold and silver by means of which 
the exchanges are effected. Variations iu the relative values of gold 
and silver no doubt clog the mechanism ot exchange ; sometimes, 
indeed, prevent the mechanism from acting truly. But in the long 
run even such bad mechanism as is afforded by the Argentina dollar 
or the Russian rouble is made serviceable for the due exchange of 
commodities, I cannot therefore go with the lecturer in ascribing 
all our troubles to this faulty mechanism, Take, for instance, the 
case of jute, to which he refers (p. 118). Though I believe one juto 
mill at least was working in India at a profit before 1872, it is quite 
possible that the trade may have been encouraged by the low 
exchange. But the trade really stands independent of exchange. 
To send jute from Calcutta to Dundee to be manufactured into 
bags to be sent back from Dundee to Calcutta, which bags were 
required for shipping produce from Calcutta to Europe, was circnm- 
loeution with a vengeance I The jute rnUls in India pay (1) because 
the raw material is on the spot, and (2) the cheapness of Indian 
more than counterbalances the extra efficiency of European labour, 
and the cost ot importing machinery from Europe. Let me take 
another commodity and another country outside the scope of Mr. 
Whitehead's paper — the Australian wool trade. If Australasia had 
had a silver standard, this might hare been advanced as another 
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inataace of the imquitios of silver, of the encouragement given hy a. 
silver standard to Australasian sheep -farmers. But the low price 
at which it is possible to sell Australasian wool is owing to the 
farourablo ciroumstances which admit of its cheap aud excellent 
production. Similar remarks apply to the Australasian meat trade, 
which is now assuming such important dimensions, and which, not- 
withstanding the cost of freight, &c., without the adventitious aid 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese producers are said to get from cheap 
silver, is exercising such an important influence on the price of meat 
in our home market. One more instance I will trouble you with, 
bnt from quite an opposite point of view. Look at the competition 
of ^Argentina as a wheat-producing country. It is stated, and I 
have no doubt correctly, that as cheap silver has stimulated Oriental 
productions, the cheap paper dollar has stimulated the production 
of Argentine wheat. But does anyone in his senses believe that this 
will act permanently ? That the evil, if indeed it be an evil to any- 
one besides the Argentina grower and the European investor in 
Argentina securities who really pays part of the loss, will not correct 
itself sooner or later? And that sooner or later the wheat of 
Argentina, even with its vicious currency system, will not change for 
its proper value in other commodities in the markets of the world ? 
I quite admit the desirability of imiformity of monetary standards 
all over the world. I don't care^speaking for the prosperity of the 
world at large — whether it is gold, or whether it ia silver, or whether 
it ia, I will not say bi-metallism, but an alternating standard of 
value under which, as I believe, the metal silver or gold which at 
the ratio fixed is for the time overvalued, becomes automatically the 
standard of valuation. Let us have an international agreement by 
all means, if possible. But don't let us be misled into thinking that 
our troubles will be ended when we have got it. We shall still 
have the possibiUty of particular nations deliberately overthrowing 
the agreement. We shall still have particular nations, as was the 
case with two of the partners to the Latin Union, though nomin- 
ally keeping to the agreement, being led by the_force of circmnstanees 
to soft-money, and possibly hy its aid, at the expense of their pro- 
ducers and their external creditors, selling their goods for less than 
they are really worth. But whether there be an agreement or not, 
England and her Colonies and India mast stand side by side, 
recognising that they are all citizens of the same Empire. They 
must hold their own, not merely by means of good uniform money — 
not, as is sometimes the case, by endeavouring to become rich without 
adding to the general wealth of the world, but by the increased skill 
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and industry of their more highly-paid workers ; by increased 
wisdom in the settlement of wages and trade dispntos ; and by the 
recognition that the intereata of capital and laboar are really identi- 
cal, compete fairly among themselves, and auccegafully with tha J 
rest of the world. i' I 

Sir Patid M, Barbouh, K. C.B.I. : Mr. Whitehead has covered a " 
very wide field in the intereating paper to which we have listened 
to-night, a field so wide that I would not propose to follow him over 
the whole of it, even if I were competent to do so. Before making 
a few remarks on the branch of the subject with which I am most 
familiar, namely, the currency question, I would like to explain that 
I am not an Inflationist, that I do not believe you increase real 
wealth by multiplying coins, and that I am not a Protectionist in 
disguise, but a staunch Free Trader. Nor do I come before you to 
advocate a remedy which will solve every social and economic problem, 
and enable ua to " live happy ever after " in defiance of foreign com- 
petition. Whatever your standard of value may be, you will atill have 
problems which tax your statesmen to the utmost, and which are likely 
to increase in importance and magnitude with each succeeding year. 
But even though this be the case, the question of the monetary 
standard is of great and growing importance, because every year the 
financial relations that exist between different nations, and between 
different communities and individuals, are increasing in complexity, 
and the number of contracts made in terms of money in which the 
clement of time enters increases as civilisation advances. It is not 
uninteresting to recall the views expressed before the changes that 
began in 1873 were initiated. It so happened that when I was 
honoured with an invitation to this meeting, I was engaged in 
reading the correspondence between Wolowski and Professor Jevons 
in 1868. There was at that time some question of the demonetisa- 
tion of silver, and Wolowski prophesied that in that event there 
would be a great fall in gold prices, great diflieultiea in trade 
between the East and the West, a great tendency towards protection, 
and great general depression, and that many fantastic reasons would 
be given for the existence of the depreaaiou other than the real one, 
and Jevons did not believe that the value of gold would increase 
25 per cent, with reference to silver, and he did not believe there 
would be any considerable fall in gold prices. Aa regards the fall 
in gold prices, you all know there has been auch a fall. It has been 
estimated at 40 per cent. In the nest place, you know there are 
great difEculties in trade between gold and silver eountriea, and if 
you had any doubts on the subject, I think Mr. Whitehead's papet 
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to which we listened to-night would have removed them. Thirdly, 
there has been beyond doubt a great falling away from the 
principles of free trade, and a great tendency towards protection. 
There are some people who woald cry out for protection under any 
circumatanoes, but I think the force of their cry has been very much 
intensified by the fall in prices. Many nations that had foreign 
debts have been forced to pat on import duties to enable them to 
pay their way, and I venture to quote the recent imposition of 
import duties in India as a case in point. This fall in prices has 
led, as I have said, to a further outcry for protection. I will read 
yon the words of a great authority on the subject, not that he says 
protection is coming because bi-metallism is destroyed, hut that he 
says there has actually been this falling away from free trade. In 
March, 189-i, Mr. Gladstone wrote : — " It is a matter of sincere 
concern to me in retrospect to measure the ground that has been 
lost in the last twenty-five or thirty years with respect to this great 
Buhjeet, both on the continent of Europe and among the larger 
portion of what is commonly called the Anglo-Saxon race. On this 
great subject my own country remains a solitary witness to what 
was once regarded as an estahliehod economic truth." I may 
mention, by the way, that I have quoted Professor Jevona not with 
any intention of depreciating the value of his opinions, for he was 
an eminent economist, and a very fair-minded and conscientious 
man, and in a matter in which he was mistaken we may all admit 
we might veiy well be mistaken. I come now to the fantastic reasons 
for the fall of prices and general depression which Wolowski pre- 
dicted. One is that there has been a great cheapening of produc- 
tion, and that the standard of value has no effective prices. I think 
there is an argument which shows that that reason is unsound. 
We find a great fall in prices in the gold -standard countries, 
and we do not find that in the silver-standard countries. 
Therefore, the course of prices is affected by the standard. 
Another argument put forward is that the question of prices 
is all a question of credit — that the material of the standard is of 
no importance. But, as we know, the fall of gold prices has been 
estimated at 40 per cent., and there has been no fall in silver prices. 
It follows, on the theory just referred to, that there must be a 
greater development of credit in silver countries than in gold 
countries. This is not the case, so that the argument as to credit 
being everything falls to the ground. When silver was first depreci- 
ating relatively to gold, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the question, under the chairmanship 
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o£ Mr. Goachen. The late Mr. Walter Bageliot gave evidence before 
the Committee, and he had no hesitation in explaining the whole 
matter, lie said silver had been produced in large quantities, and 
there was not the same market for it ; large quantities would go to 
the East and silver prices would fall. What really happened was 
that gold prices fell. There haa been a further explanation of the 
phenomena— an explanation invented when everything else had 
failed. It was said gold prices fell owing to the cheapening of pro- 
duction, and that silver prices did not fall owing to the cheapening 
of silver. Aaauming that to be so, I should say silver was the 
better standard of the two, and jou may with great profit read what 
Professor Foxwell says on this subject in the "National Review" 
for last January. But is it really the case that the whole of this 
fall of prices ia due to the cheapening of production ? Mr. Sauer- 
beck gives an exhaustive list of articles, comprising wheat, oats, 
barley, maize, potatoes, rice, beef, mutton, bacon, butter, sugar, 
coffee, tea, iron, copper, tin, lead, coals, cotton, flas, hemp, jute, 
wool, silk, leather, tallow, oil, seeds, and timber, and finds that 
prices have fallen 40 per cent, as compared not with the high prices 
of 1873 but with the average prices of 1867 to 1877. I would ask 
you to consider what that means as regards the producer. It doea 
not merely mean the producer has to give 40 per cent, more of his 
produce to pay a fixed gold debt. It means he has to give 66 per 
cent. more. Poes anyone believe that all these staple commodities 
have been so far cheapened that the producer has bean able to give 
66 per cent, more of them to discharge the same debts without feel- 
ing the extra burden ? That is a proposition nobody can accept. 
The consequence ia that all countries with foreign debts are in great 
difficulties. Mv. Probyn called attention to the great facilities 
Australia haa for producing excellent wool cheaply. We would 
expect that Australia would be extremely prosperous under such 
circumstances, but is that the case ? Is it not the fact that Australia 
suffers very much from these low prices ? The cheapening of pro- 
duction ia a most excellent thing, hut I would like you to understand 
that bi-metallism does not interfere with the cheapening of produc- 
tion, but that under bi-metalliam you get all the advantagea of cheap 
production and the great advantage of not increasing the burden on 
the producer. I would like to call your attention to the great rate 
at which the burden increases as the prices fall. If the price of a 
certain class of produce falls from £100 to £80, the burden on the 
producer is increased 26 per cent., but if the price falls another ;£20 
the burden is 41 per cent, more, making a total burden of GC< per 
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cent. If that ia not sufficient to account for the present 
I do not know what ia. Thia increasing weight of the burden aa 
prices fall ahows how important it ia to have a standard of value 
under which such excosaivo falla would not talie place. Even to 
Have the last 10 per cent, would bo an enormous gain. The question 
of the standard of value for future generations is not one to be 
decided simply with reference to the difficulties of the present day, 
or with reference to any difficulties we can foresee in a few years. 
The decision as regarda the standard of value will, as far aa can ho 
seen, afEect the whole world tor centuries ; therefore it is of the 
utmost importance that this queation should be thoroughly con- 
aidered, and that no change should be made except deliberately and 
after a most careful weighing of the arguments for and against. 
You ought not to be alarmed at a little increase of the production 
of silver or gold, or be very much elated either, for their consequences 
are not so serious as are sometimes supposed. Such increases have 
frequently occurred in the past and no doubt will in the future, and 
the conaequencea have not been ruinous. On the other hand, the 
complexity of the financial relations amongst the nations of the 
world and amongst communitiea and individuals increases every 
year, and it is of the utmost importance you should have the very 
best standard of value which the wit of man can devise. 

The Right Hon. Leonard H. Couktney, M.P. : I am very much 
honoured in being asked to say something on the present occasion, 
though, if I could consult my own feelings, I confess I would rather 
be silent than speak, for the subject which has been engaging one's 
attention ia one, as I know, of the utmost complexity, which it 
requires great patience and great care to consider accurately, and it 
requires also from the hearer an uncommon degree of candour to 
allow your conclueions to be received with freedom and with open- 
mindedness. But though I would gladly he silent, it is probable I 
should be defective in my duty aa well as in my gratitude to you if 
I did not say aomething, because I have had especial reasons for 
studying this question, and therefore am under a corresponding 
obligation to speak, and also hecauae, in the course of that study, I 
have been able to see something of both sides of the question, and to 
understand some of the difficulties which beset those who are moat 
sincerely deairoua of arriving at the truth. I may, without boasting 
— perhaps even with some shame — say that I am thus able to apeak 
of having seen both sides of the question, because I have myself 
held different opinions about it, What I once thought I have seen 
occasion to modify. The conclusions to which I once adhered I 
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have lieeu compelled to put aside. Mr. Probyii has told 
sooner or later the trade relations between different conntriea free! 
themselves altogether from the embarrassment which may be ocon> 
sioned by different standards in such countries. I entirely agree 
with him. Trade between England and France is somewhat em- 
baiTassed by the fact that we have different standards of weight and 
of measurement, but we soon get over that difficulty. Trade is also 
somewhat embarrassed in that we have here the sovereign and they 
have the napoleon, but that difficulty also can soon be got over, 
especially considering that the sovereign and the napoleon are 
made of the same metal. But what is the degree of rapidity — how 
true is it that sooner or later we get over the embarrassment occa- 
sioned by having different measures of monetary value when those 
different measures are formed of different metals? Mr. Probyii 
himself would be one of the first to admit that the conditions of pro- 
duction of each metal are continually undergoing variation, and 
therefore yon have " sooner or later " to get over the embarrassment 
of a ratio which is itself continually changing. You can never get 
over the embarraesment absolutely, because the conditions of produc- 
tion of the two metals which prevail to-day may change to-morrow, 
and the conclusion which you ha 
you have made this afternoon n 
fied by what may happen in th 
difSculty which is praeticall i 
" Sooner or later " we get over th 
of quickness vrith whiehanynat 

in its own standard quite irrespective of its relations to the outer 
world ? If Great Britain were a self-contained country, having an 
absolute standard, and if gold were to change the conditions of its 
production from hour to hour, with what degree of celerity would 
the [lifferent classes vfbich make up the community accommodate 
themselves to conditions of change in the production of the stan- 
dard ? It takes a very long time, and the more you will understand 
that as you realise the economy of industry in any particulM? 
country (especially in a country where habits and manners practi- 
cally admit of httle change, such as the great countries of the East), 
and as you realise the great length of time it takes in the commer- 
cial, social, and industrial relations of the country to accommodate 
themselves to the changes of conditions of the commodity which they 
have chosen as the standard of value. Wages do not change with 
great rapidity ; salaries are perhaps still slower to change ; a veqr 
large number of customary payments remain ; municipal and national 
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debts 3o not change, — the burden may be increaaed or the burden may 
be diminished, but the actual amount paynble remains fixed. I believe 
those who consider the history of Europe in the sixteenth century will 
see a great deal of the political convulsion that ran throughout Europe 
was due to the change produced in the actual value of the precious 
metals through the discovery of America. The relations between 
classes became disorganised ; the revenues of monarchiea, fixed and 
incapable of immediate change, became inadequate to the espenses 
thrown on the State ; the customary payments made to the Church 
and to landlords became insufficient, and a great deal of the dis- 
location of society that happened diu:ing that time was due to the 
changes going on in the value of the standard of metals of that 
period. Now, reahse what embarrassment follows in the relations 
between countries which practically use gold only and countries 
which praxitically use silver only. There is a variation which you 
cannot overtake. " Sooner or later," we say to ourselves, but the 
" sooner or later " never is actually arriving. If it should happen 
to be true in such a condition as that, that both silver is become 
cheaper — that is, bBing produced with greater facility— and gold for 
some years is becoming dearer — that is, being produced with greater 
difficulty,— consider the dislocation produced in the natural com- 
petition between silver-using and gold-using countries. I am the 
last to undervalue, to disparage the immense importance of the 
natural conditions which govern the competition of industry between 
this and other countries. I perhaps am a little too anxious some- 
times for the future of this enormous society of ours, built np upon 
the fact that we have been able to produce more cheaply the com- 
modities which are wanted all over the world than any of our rivals 
— an overgrown aociety resting upon that pre-eminence in produc- 
tion, and what may happen to that society if other nations have 
learnt the arts of production from us, and have discovered conditions 
of production of which they were before ignorant, so that they may 
enter into rivalry with ourselves in supplying the wants of the 
world ? When one thinks of this and reahses that by perfectly 
natural operations one sphere, one market after another, is with- 
drawn from us — when, for example, in the production of the 
elementary matters of coal we find Australia gone, India gone, China 
and Japan gone, America gone, and the circle of our trade being 
gradually reduced and doomed to still greater reduction, one cannot 
but be oppressed with the thought of what may happen through 
the natural rivalry of production. But if added to that you have 
even a temporary hardening of the conditions here and a tern- 
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porarily increased facility of condition;? elsewhere ; if you ha,ye as A 
rule the weight of -wages pressing less on the Eastern producer and 
if you have them here pressing heavier ; if you have your debts 
here presBing heavier ; if you have here a constant discouragement 
of industry through falling prices and elsewhere a conatant encour- 
agement and even inflation of enterprise through riaing prices, then 
you are face to face with a struggle for existence which must excite 
our severest apprehensions, and in which we can *get very little com- 
fort from the thought that "sooner or later" the matter will 
accommodate itself. No, it may he we have to view, or our suc- 
cesaors will have to view, the passing away of one industry after 
another from ub. Though we may regret for our own sakeB such a 
possibility, we cannot but remember that the world at large must be 
benefited if it means that the wants of man are to be supplied with less 
labour and less cost. I am a free-trader d outranoe, even though it 
may mean the extinction of our national supremacy aa the induatrial 
organisation of the world. The world at large after all is greater than 
Great Britain, and if it is to be that we are to yield the great privilege 
of supplying the wants of nations to those who have been in rivalry 
with ua, we must accept what is for the benefit of mankind, though 
it must be for our loss. But do not let this be unnecessarily pre- 
cipitated and aggravated by changes which encourage other nations, 
to the injury of many of their own classes, to develop, foster, and 
enlarge industries which ought not to be so developed and enlarged, 
and at the same time to contract, unnaturally to contract, industries 
which need not yet be contracted. I turn to what Mr. Whitehead 
has aaid about Japan. Japan is undoubtedly going to be a con- 
siderable power in the world. We know that in the mihtary and naval 
sense already. It is going also to be a great industrial power, and 
the fact that silver is so cheap encourages Japanese capitalists to 
enter upon entei-prisea and enables them to pay their employes with 
actually less wages than they would otherwise be bound to pay them, 
That, hereafter, may be corrected, but whilst the process is going on 
we are suffering, and the Japanese are not really gaining by this un- 
natural temporary expansion of their industries. Hence it is that I 
have reahsed so strongly — although I thought at one time we might 
wait and see, without any action being taken — the desirability, if 
possible of not leaving these relations to adjust themselves, sooner 
or later, in a fashion in which they never will be fully adjusted — 
that I realise the desirability of taking some step which should get the 
nations to agree upon terms which will adjust them at once, so that 
wo may if possible have one standard of value running througli all 
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thQ great ptodueing nations of the world. Mr. Probyii, and those 
who agree with him, who say, and say truly, that sooner or later 
you will get at something like an identity, cannot object to our more 
speedy realisation of that which they themselves hold to be in itself 
desirable. If it is desirable, let us try to get it brought about. Do 
not let u9 wait for blind forces, possibly to produce it tens of years 
hence. Let us see if we cannot establish it at once. Mr. Whitehead 
referred to something ws have been doing in India. I am passing 
now to an episode in tbie great business. India was a silver-using 
country, as China and Japan are. We at home are a gold-using 
country. It was thought desirable, for the sake of the finances 
of the Indian Government, to bring about some closer agreement 
between the monetary systems of India and of England. It was 
referred to a committee, of which I had the honour to be a member, 
to decide whether the Indian Government should be allowed free 
way to follow up theii- policy, and suspend the free coinage of rupees, 
and we did not see our way to interfere with them. We always 
realised that was bringing India more or less into the gold-using 
system and separating it from the silver-using system. We realised 
it might have some effect on the industries of India, but we could 
not see how the Government of India could be forbidden to have 
their way in the matter. 13ut I do not think any one of us thought 
for a moment by suspending the coinage of rupees we were going to 
send the rupee up at once to Is. id. I thought we should have 
cut the rupee freer from silver than it has been cut — that we 
should have given it more stability. It stilt does, in some way 
or other, more than I expected, shift with the shifting value of 
silver. That, however, is an episode, and I go back to the sub- 
stantial question. To my mind it is in the highest degree desirable 
and important for the interests of Great Britain, not less than of 
other countries, that we should, if possible, estabhsh some mea- 
sure of exchange which should be common to the world. That 
practically existed so long as the bi-metallic ratio was maintained in 
the Western union. Gold and sUver did have an absolute fixed ratio 
to one another. The variations were trifling, most temporary, and 
inasmuch as throughout Europe you could not have practically diffe- 
rent values of gold and silver, there was one value throughout Europe, 
and by some similar process we might get one standard established 
throughout Europe, and indeed throughout the world. I do not 
presume here to say in what way, upon what exact ratio, in what 
particular form that should be brought about. All I have desired to 
impress upon you is my own strong sense of the urgency of bringing 
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some relntion about, and if one could make that belief general, if one ' 
could briiig it bome to members of Parliament and members ol 
Governments, without professing to bave a particular plan wbich 
one insists upon as the thing to he adopted, it would be quite 
enough, I believe, to secure the thing being established within ft 
ehott period of time. The diEBculty is to get the leaders of our 
Government, and of our politicians and our thinkers, commercial 
and poUticiil, to believe it is desirable to get an international agree" 
ment estabhahed, Congresses have been summoned and bave been 
held, and tho difQculty has been practically submitted to lie in the 
reluctance of the United Kingdom to make any change. If we 
could get over that reluctance, the battle would be won. We should 
then be able, I believe, to estabhsh in Europe and through Europe, 
wherever commerce goes, a relation between gold and silver which 
would free our future from embarrasBments caused by the shifting 
conditions to which I have referred. It would not relieve tis from 
the intensity of a real competition or prevent the world from realis- 
ing aU the benefits of the cheaper production that is possible, but it 
would save us at home from being hsunpered by being at present 
out of relation to the silver-using countries. Let us get rid of this 
embarrassment — an embarrassment which may be appparentlyJ 
beneficial to the trade of silver- using countries, but which really tl 
will have to pay for sooner or later. Let us get rid of an embarrass 
meut which is also injurious to ourselves. We shall get rid of it ifw 
can establish a conviction in the national mind that an internation^ 
agreement is desirable, and my excuse for speaking to you is thia.^ 
that after having had to consider the question for some years, I ' 
have become more and more impressed, by a survey of the iudus- 
trial experience of our time, and by a realisation of the principles 
which lay at the root of this complicated problem, of the enorm 
importance of establishing that international agreement. 

Sir W. W. HuNTEK, K.C.S.I., CLE. : I came here not e 
speaker but as a listener, and it is with di£Gdence, therefore, that X 
follow the well-considered speech we have just heard. But there 
is one point to wbich I venture to ask attention — a point which 1 
think has been passed over with too Httle considei-ation this evening, 
We have heard from Mr. Whitehead a great many facts, a gjeat 
many arguments, and some theories. I accept hia facte ; I assent to 
most of his arguments, but I must be excused if I do not entirely 
concur with his theories. So far as I understand, the main theory 
put forward this evening is that our trade with the East is im- 
perilled mainly by the currency conditions which regulate the 
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de. I look at the title of tlie lecture, and I find it is not " The 
Critical Condition of British Currency with the East " hut " The 
Critical Position of British Trade with the East." Underlying the 
whole position is not only and not primairily the question of 
currency. It is a question of economic production, of economic 
advantages. The economic position is the fundamental question 
between the East and the West. It is a question of climate, of the 
methods of production, industrial and agricultural, of the organisation 
of labour and capital. I take one product, viz. wheat, and I maintain 
that as regards climate and as regards methods of agriculture. East 
has a distinct advantage over the West. I do not believe that 
England can permanently produce wheat at the same price that 
India can produce it. Apart from all questions of currency, there 
is, in regard to this and other Indian staples, the economic question 
of cheapness in production. Take, again, the case of cotton. Here 
a question of agricultural methods comes in and of the organisation 
of labour. I do not believe that in the cheaper qualities of cotton 
goods England can import its cotton either from India or from 
America, and then send its cheaper qualities of cotton to compete 
with the production of the Indian cotton mills. In all agi'icultural 
staples we have in England to contend with great disadvantages in 
regard to economy of production. I will pass over questions of 
climate, and consider for a moment the methods of agricidtnre in 
Great Britain and India. In most parts of India the producer is 
the farmer and also the owner of the soil. There comes but one 
profit out of the Indian soil ; there come three profits out of the 
English soil. That is one fact underlying agricultural production 
which ought to be considered, not less than the question of cur- 
rency. As regardff manufactm'es, take for example cotton. It 
seems that a country which grows its own jute and cotton, and 
which raises its own coal at a cheaper rate than English coal, has 
economic advantages in the production of jute and cotton goods 
quite apart from currency considerations. We have come now, in 
my opinion, to a stiniggle not merely between gold currency and 
BUver currency, between gold-using countries and silver-using 
countries. I heheve we have come to a much more serious struggle — 
to a struggle between the conditions of productions in the East and 
in the West. I do not say the struggle is not intensified by 
currency difSculties, but this country will make a great mistake — it 
will live in a fool's pai^adise — if it considers that the currency question 
la the only difficulty in England's competition with Asia. I have 
had great pleasure in listening to Mr. Whitehead's lecture. He has 
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touclied upon qunstious which are very far-reaohiug, and of which' 
we have not yet heard the end. We are accustomed to look to 
the opening of China by this war as a new field for British manu- 
factures. But I believe that if the industry of China iB placed upon 
a soiind footing, as it may be after this war, we shall have not only 
a new field for the consumption of our manufactures, bat also a new 
competitor in the production of our manufactures. Japan and 
China and India have coi'tain advantages in the economic oon- 
ditiona of production which it would be unwise of the British pro- 
ducer to overlook. While, therefore, I do not wish to underrate the 
currency difficulty, I also desire to raise my voice in protest against 
accepting that as the sole factor in the situation. 

Mr. H. Schmidt : Sir W. Hunter thinks wo may overestimate 
the influence of the currency qnestion. I agree with him that this 
may he possible. But ia it so in the present case ? We may safely 
ignore all additional advantages which the manufactures of the 
Eaat enjoy over those of the West, and the residue — the advantages 
owing to exchange — will be sufficient to account for nearly the 
whole of the fall that has taken place in the prices in Europe. TMa 
advantage amounts to 60 per cent, if not more. What we are 
complaining of is the low level of prices, and this ia directly traceable ■ 
to the silver exchanges, which have allowed the East to export j 
produce at ever reduced prices. Mr. Courtney's argument on this 
point stands out clearly and boldly. Mr, Probyn tells us that 
things may right themselves in the course of time. Not only, 
however, may this time be very long in coming, but such a re- 
adjustment would in any case only affect current transactions, and 
not apply to existing contracts. And it is here that the difficulties 
lie. Our industries— and the industries of other gold standard 
countries — are suffering from the weight of previously contracted 
debts ; and this weight is constantly being added to by the continued 
artificially lowered level of prices. There are some who think that 
the greater production of gold will prove a remedy in this respect. 
Now it is undoubtedly true that the great discoveries of gold in 
1852 had considerable effect on the general level of prices ; but I 
would like to point out that in 1852 England was practically the 
only gold-standard country in the world, with the countries of the 
Latin Union as a, receiving reservoir at her back. To-day nearly' 
every country of Europe and North America would be ready and 
eager to take the gold. The effect of a larger production of gold will 
therefore be now much less than 40 years ago, and certainly much 
slower. It will only be felt when and as the silver exchanges are 
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affected, and of this there is no sign as yet. The real remedy con- 
sists in legislation, which has done the mischief and which alone 
can undo it. 

Mr. Babb Robebtson : Mr. Probyn has said that commodities 
exchange for commodities and not for gold. That is one of the 
delusions by which some people are led to believe that there baa 
been no such change as we contend there has been. It is true 
commodities do exchange for commodities in the world's commerce, 
but when they come to be rated by merchants or by individuals, 
they are rated in Europe in gold and in Asia in silver. We have 
contracted prices, but in India they have not ; consequently our debts 
are increased. It now takes ^166 in commodities of the prices of 
twenty years ago to pay a debt of £100 contracted twenty years 
ago. The ease of Australia to my mind exactly proves our point. 
Wool has fallen in value, hut if Australia had had a silver standard 
wool would have stood practically at the price where it was twenty 
years ago, and instead of Australia suffering as it is doing at present, 
it would be receiving nearly double the price it now receives. It 
finds that the commodities which would have repaid £100 will now 
only repay £60. I quite admit there is a good deal in what Sir W. 
Hunter says, hut I think he altogether underrates the influence of 
the currency question, which in my opinion is the real trouble in 
Europe and the United States at the present time, and is the differ- 
ence between Asia and Europe. 

Mr. SiEFHEN BouBNB : I rather fear that the discussion of this 
currency question may he waste of time, and for this reason— that 
the moment we attempt to fix some definite relation between gold 
and silver, we are sure to find something occur to upset it. I think 
it is a mistake to talk on the appreciation of gold. It ia the de- 
preciation of commodities — the same thing, you may say, but they 
point to different causes. The value of our commodities is depre- 
ciated because we are exposed to the keen competition, the growing 
intelligence, and the cheapness of labour in other countries, and I 
cannot see how any alteration of the currency would alter that con- 
dition of affairs. As regards the plea that bi-metalham would be 
advantageous for Manchester in competition with India, I think, 
the last place in the world in which it should be sought to intro- 
duce legislation which would benefit the people of this country to 
the detriment of the people of our Colonies and dependencies, is the 
Colonial Institute. We represent not merely England and Man- 
chester, but the whole British Empire, and I cannot think it would 
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be a right thing to alter the currency syBtsm in order to oheol 
progress of India. 

The Chaihman : I tiiink you will all agree that Mr. Whitehead 
has given us a very valuable paper, and I hope you have all been 
as much interested as I have been in the important discussion that 
bos taken place. For my ovra part, when I listen to these discus- 
sions on the currency question, I am very much inclined to 
sympathise with the celebrated judge who complained that when he 
was set to try a ease he was expected to hear both sides of the 
question. Ab long as he was hearing one side he had no difficulty, 
but when he came to hear the other the trouble began. I think, 
however, that what we have heard to-night will send us home 
knowing more about the question. There is just one point I would 
allude to. I beheve most of us — and I feel quite sure all connected 
with the agricultural interest — have no doubt that the low prices 
which at present exist are a great disadvantage to the country gene- 
rally. There are, however, some who believe that these low prices 
are a great blessing. Sir W. Harcourt, in the debate the other 
night, distinctly said so, and I think he even went the length of 
implying that if prices went still lower the blessing would be greater. 
It must he obvious that anyone who holds this view is not likely to 
consider favourably any scheme which would have the effect of 
raising prices, and therefore it seems to me worth while to allude 
to this point — to which I would call Mr. Courtney's attention— as it 
is one which must he swept away before we can expect peoph 
entertain the remedy proposed for the depression. I heg to propose 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. T. H. Whitehead i The currency question is indeed a 
complex one, and recondite to many men. Public opinion has to bo 
educated, and we have to get over the bias and antipathy of the 
British people to anything which may be new, not because the 
change may have any defect, hut simply because it is a change. A 
few months ago, when one of England's most eminent Profeasora 
was asked for his views on the monetary problem, he remarked that 
both of the precious metala had given him a wide berth, and that he 
could endure a more intimate acijuaintauce with either silver or 
gold. Pressed further for an expression of his opinion, he stated 
that he had hstened to the advocates who favoured the single, and 
to those who favoured the joint standard, and tried to understand, 
but he had failed to realise the economic situation. He further 
added that they reminded him of Bcottieh metaphysics — they were 
like onto one man trying to explain unto another that which 
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himself did not understand. However, this important meeting has 
had the opportunity of hearing the most able and impressive 
speeches of the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney and Sir David 
Barbour, both distinguished experts on this Tast subject. With 
reference to what Mr. Courtney has said about the closing of the 
Indian mints, wears well aware that the Indian Government have de- 
rived an advantage from the consequent maintenance of the rupee at a 
higher gold price than its metallic value, hut it is greatly to be feared 
that the annual bounty of over £2,000,000, which the closing of the 
Indian mints offers to China and Japan — and these figures are well 
within the mark— to manufactiue for their own requirements and be 
independent of the product of Indian mills, may ultimately turn the 
balance of trade against India, and thus more than neutralise the 
pecuniary benefit which India temporarily gains from the artificial 
protection extended to the rupee. The economic conditions of the 
East and West, as pointed out in my paper, were adjusted to each 
other under the old basis, when the joint standard was maintained, 
though the advantage was even then in favour of the East. That, how- 
ever, with the superior force and power — physical and intellectual — 
of the British race was grappled with and surmounted, What British 
labour caimot successfully cope with is the additional advantage, 
now amounting to not less than 100 per cent., which the Asiatic 
races derive from the divergence between gold and silver. The 
value of Asiatic labour having now been reduced by upwards of 65 
per cent, in gold money compared with what it was formerly, is a 
disabiUty of such magnitude that the British race cannot possibly 
compete against. It is our monometallic law which creates and 
establishes this disability, and causes this vast estrangement between 
the labour markets of the East and the West. Unless our monetary 
law is amended and this disability thereby modified it cannot be 
modified in any other way : or unless British labour is prepared to 
accept a large reduction of wages, British industrial trades must 
inevitably leave British shores, and in addition to that the products 
of Asiatic labour vrill, soonei-or later, have considerable influence in, 
if they do not dominate the markets of Europe. Let me offer my 
most grateful thanks for your cordial vote, and for the patience with 
which you listened to the reading of my paper. I have great 
pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to our Chairman, who has 
kindly and most ably presided over this meeting, in which I am sure 
you will heartily and cordially join. 




TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twenty- Seven til Annua! General Meeting was held in thi 
Library of the Institute, Northumberland Avenue, on Tueadaypj 
February 19. 1895. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., presided. 

Amongat those present were the following : — 

H Aeehuan, K.C.M.G.. Sib Henbi Babely, G.C.M.G., E.C.B., Mesbbs. 

WiLTEB BiRBiTT, H. H. EBiOCHAMP, STEPHEN BOCBNE, F. H. BBiDFOBD, Da. A. 

M. Bbows, Mb. F. Cabteb, Colonel H. Cautlev, BJl., Sib Fibldino GiiUmi, 
Mehhiis. Jobs Class, Fbamx M. Duttdn, Fbed Dutton, C. 'WiaaaiaToti Btib, 
C.M.G., W. Maysabu FiiiUEii, J. Fulton, Majob-Gkneh\l Sib Henby Gbeeh, 
K.C.3.I., C,B., Messrs. W. S. Sebhiqht Gbeen, W. G. Hues, Sib Bobeit O. 
W. Hebbebt, G.O.B., Da. C. Imolis, Mbsbbs. H. J. Joubpun, C.M.G., B. A. Km, 
W.Keswiek, Subobon-Muoh J. J. LtMPBEv, Liedt.-Gbneb4lR. W. Lowri, C3., 
Messrs. B. C. Ltall, J. L. Ltell, A. Mackenzih Mackay, G. S. MACECNzia, 
AmnBiL F. A. Maxbe, Maioe Ropeb Pabhinotos, Mb. Gbobob R. Pabxiet, MJL, 
Sib Wbbtbv fi. Pebcetal, K.G.M.O., Lieut.- General Go{ii>oti Pbttchabd, CB., 
Captain W. P. BocEE, Mr. E. G. Salbon, Bib Ambrose Shea, K.C.M.G., Uesbbb. 
H. G. Slade, Jobs Stuabt, L. W. Thkupp, J. Bayldqs Walkeb, Hom. T. H. 
Whiteheae, Mehsbb. J. P. G. WtiojAMSoM, Geo. Wood, T. L. Wood, Sir Imat 
A. YouL. K.C.M.G., Mk. J. S. O'Hallorasi (Secbktaby). i 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. ' 

The CHAIBM4N : In accordance with our rules, I beg to nominate 
two scrutineers, Mr. Henry J. Jourdain, a Councillor, and Mr, J. 
Fulton, on the part of the Fellows, to take the ballot for the 
Council under Eule 62. The ballot \rill remain open for half an 
hour. I regret to have a very painful announcement to make to the 
meeting. It is that our old and esteemed (ellow Councillor, Mr. Fi. 
P. de Labillieve, who for move than twenty years was on the Council, 
died tliiB morning. He was a particular personal friend of mine, 
and each oE us, iu fact, will feel his loss very deeply. Uts death is 
also a great loss to the Institute, of which he was a most loyal 
supporter, and whose interests he tried by every means in his power 
to promote. The news of Mr. de LabiUiere's death came to me 
only a few hours ago. The Council have passed a resolution of 
sympathy with the family, which we should like to aak this meeting 
to conflrin. It is as follows i " The Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, for themselves and on behalf of the Fellows assembled 
in Annual Meeting, deeply deplore the death of Mr. F. P. de 
Labilliere, an earnest friend and zealous supporter of the Institute, 
who, as one of its earliest adherents, and an active member of its 
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governing body for upwards of twenty years, worked assiduously in 
promoting its beat interests and establishing it on a sound and 
permanent baais. The Council desire to convey to Mrs. de 
Labilliere and the family of their valued and lamented colleague 
the assurance of the sincere sympathy of themselves and the 
Fellows in the sad and irreparable loss which they have sus- 
tained." 

Sic James A. YouIj, K.C.M.G. : I beg to second that motion. 
As one who was associated with Mr. de Labilliere during the whole 
course of his connection with this Institute, I can bear testimony 
to the work he did for it, For some years he a«ted as assistant- 
secretary to Mr. Yoimg, and did good service in that and in many 
other ways. There is scarcely a man who will be more missed 
than he will be. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chaibman : There ia one other point I wish to mentioJi 
with reference to this sad piece of news, Mr. de Labilliere was one 
of the members of the Council to retire by rotation this year. The 
Council feel they are only consulting the feeling of the Fellows in 
suggesting that the vacancy should not be filled on this occasion. 
It is too soon, aa Mr. de Labilliere only died this morning, and we 
feel that a little time should be allowed to elapse before anyone 
else is nominated. 

The minutes of the annual meeting held on Feb. 27, 1894, were 
read and confirmed. 

The Chairman : I am extremely sorry to say that our distin- 
guished Treasurer, Sir Montagu Ommanney, is ill at home, and 
consequently not able to be present and make his usual financial 
statement. Sir Montagu has, however, written a letter, which I 
am sure yon will all be pleased to hear. 

Downing Street, s.vi. rebmary I!l, 1695. 
Dear Mr. O'lTalloraii, — I am aufforing from such a heivy cold that I 
atn very reluetantly compelled to bo absent from h Ann alM ngth 
afternoon. Will you kindly make my apology t th CI m at d 
BBBUre tiim that I greatly regret not to be pr t an t 

which I always look forward with interest. 

But I ahould have had very little to say ; th A t p t tl 

same satisfactory features as for many years p t Th m m w II 

maintained, the expenses are moderate, and show even a small decrease. 

^^ "We carry forward to 1B95 a larger balance than in either of the two last 

^M years. Our debt ia steadily decreasing, and the eminently satisfactory 

^K jrelation of oiu: asBets to our liabilities has been materially strengthened. 
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We could not, I think, have better evidence of the tlioroughlj e 
financieJ position of the Inatitnte. 

Yoiirs very truly, 
M. F, Ohuakkgv. 
J. 8. O'Httlloran, Eaq. 
The Annual Keport, which had been previously circulated amoi^t j 
the Fellows, was taieii as read. 

Repobt. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Fellows theit I 
Twenty- seventh Annual Report. 

During the past year 89 Resident and 171 Non-Resident FellowS'J 
have been elected, or a total of 260, as compared with 69 Resident 7 
and 184 Non-Resident, or a total of 243, during the preceding year. 
On December SI, 1894, the list included 1,807 Kesident, 2,440 Non- 
Resident, and 10 Honorary Fellows, or 8,757 in all, of whom 856 
have compounded for the Annual Subscription, and thus qualified 
as Life Fellows. 

The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of Accounts shows an in- 
crease in receipts and a decrease in expenditure as compared with 
1898. The Loan raised for purchasing the freehold site, Ac, in 
Northumberland Avenue— originally ie35,020~stood at £23,650 
9s, lid. at the close of last year: thus enabling the Council to 
effect a slight reduction in the rate of interest hitherto paid. J 

The obituary of the year 1894 comprises the names of C5 Felloe, J 
including tv?o Vice-Presidents and one Councillor— j 

Captain A. P. Aglm {Natal}, The Bt. Hon. tJie Earl of Albe7narle,K.C.3I.a. 
[theflral President of the Inititfae,imt of its prinHpal fira7iders,tmA for manji 
yean a Vice-President), David Amot (Cape Colony), Hon. Atex. Barr, M.CJ'. 
{British avioTui), Rev. Brytner Belcher, B. H. Bland {Vieloria), Sir John CM 
Bray, K.C.M.O. {South Australia), Arthur Brown, [late of Queenslcmd), 
Hutchinson S. Browne, J.F., W. J. Browne {South Australia), W. W, Cargill, 
Charles A. Celliers {'Transvaal), John Cliapman, M.D., John F. Chu*vkiil 
(late of Ceylon), H. W. A. Cooper {Transvaal), F. O. Dalgety (late of Victoria), 
Francit Davnan {Trinidad), Patrick C. Don, C. Cholmel^ Dmoling (late of 
New Zealand),WHliai!ii Eagleston (Victoria), Sir Adam O. BlHs (OhUfJiutict 
of Jamaica), Hon. Peter Faucett, M.L.C. {New South Wales), Bev. Wm. Boby 
Fletcher (South Australia), James French {Cape Colony), J. A. Frwide, UJi. 
F.R.S., Denis M. Gallagher (late of British Quiana), W. P, B. Goodridge, 
L.R.C.P. {Tndiian Emigratimi Service), B. Dandas Qraltam (late of Cape 
Colony), William S. Qrahame (Ia(« of New Zealand), F. K. Hampshire, M.B. 
(late of the StiraiU Settlements), Henry Higgine (late of Turks Island), Biidolf 
Hinrichaen (Cotjb Colony), the Hon. I^is Hope, D. B. Hurley (Cape Colony), 
Mdward Lloyd Jones {New South Wales), Bev. Joseph Keelan {Brituk 
Guiana), John C. Kemsley (Cape Colony), Arthur O. Lacy {Western 
Australia), A. L. LayUm {British Ouiana), Bt. Reo. Sydney Linton, D.D. 
(Lord Bishop of Biverina), Ll.-Oeneral Sir Patrick L. MacDougall, K.C.M.O., 
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Dmuan MatLarty, M.D., John Marcus, Alexander J. Miller {Victoria], Rt. 
Hon. Viseotmt MoncJc. G.C.M.G. (cs Vice-Freiident). J. 0. Morgan {Nevi South 
Wales), M. C. Morgan {Jamaica), Charlen J. Nairn {late of New Zealand), 
Wm. Ed^nin Paddon. J. W. Parkin {Jamaica), Peter Bedpath (a Counciilor), 
Ernest T. Rhodes {New Zealand), George Wm. Roche (Victoria), John Roger- 
son, John B. Russell {New Zealand), Eon. T. J. Sawyerr, M.L.C. {Sitrra 
Leone), R. Ffrmch Shenf (Gibraltar), Rt. Rev. A. W. SilKlae, BJD. [Lord 
BUlKfp of New WestmiTKter), J. J. Southgaie {late of British Columbia), 
Charles H. Stewart, C.M.G. [late of Ceylon), P. J. Tobin (New South Wales), 
J. L. Trimingham {Bermuda), L. A. Vintcent, M.L.A. (Cape Colony), Robert 
White {Cape Colony), Alfred C. Wilde (Cape Colony). 

Hia Royal Highness the Duka of York, who formed an sxtensive 
acquaintance with Her Majesty's Colonies during his service in the 
Royal Navy, has been pleased to do the Institute the honour of 
accepting the position of a Vice-President. 

Since the date of the last Annual Meeting vacancies on the 
Council have arisen through the deaths of the Earl of Albemarle, 
K.C.M.G., and Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G., Vice-Presidents, and the 
resignation of Lieut. -Gen. Sir W. F, Dnunmond Jervois, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.E.S., Councillor. The vacancies have been filled up, under 
the provisions of Rule 6, by the appointment, ad interim, Bubjeot to 
confirmation by the Fellows, of H.R.H. the Duke of York, E.G., and 
the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., as Vice-Presidents ; and Sir Weatby 
B. Perceval, K. C.M.G., as Councillor. The following retire in 
conformity with Rule 7, and are eligible for re-election :— Vice- 
Presidents: The Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. ; the Earl of Cran- 
brook, G.C.S.I. ; Lord Brassej, K.C.B.; Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Bart. ; and Sir Frederick Young, K. C.M.G. Councillora ; Mr. C. 
Washington Eves, C.M.G. ; Mr. W. Maynard Farmer ; Mr. F; P. 
de Labilliere ; Sk Charles Mills, K.CM.-G., C.B. ; Mr. J. R." Mosse"; 
and Sir F. ViDeneuve Smith. 

A Banquet to celebrate the Twenty-sixth Anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute took place at the Whitehall Rooms 
on March 7. The Earl of Dunraven, E.P., presided, and H.R.H. 
Prince Christian, E.G., honoured the In.stitute with hia presence on 
the occasion. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Koad, on June 28, by the kind permission of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, and was attended by over 

^L 2,000 guests representing all parts of the British Empire. 

^M The following Papers have been read and discussed since the 

^H date of the last Annual Report : — 

^M Ordinary Meetings : 

^M "The British Empire." General Sir George Chesney, 

^^ E.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.P. 
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" The History of the Matabele, and tlie Cause and ESeo 
of the Matabele War." F. C. SelouB. 

"Beeent Economic Development a of Australian Ente 
prise." The Hon. James Inglia. 

" Canada in relation to the Unity of the Empire." 
Charles Tapper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. 

"The Islands of the Western Pacific." The Eight .j 
Eev. Bishop Solwyn, D.D. 

" Colonial Expansion." Miss Flora L. Shaw. 

"The Ottawa Conference: its National Significance. ''1 
Sir Henry J. Wrison, E.C.M.G., Q.C. 

" WhaleB, and British and Colonial Whale Fisheries." 
Sir William H. Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Afternoon Meetings : 

" Social and Intellectual Aspects of Australian Life." 
Misa C. H. Spence. 

'* The Possibilities of the North-West District of Britidi i 
Guiana." Georgo G. Dixon. 

" Cyprus and its Resourcoa." T. E. Mavrogordato. 

In order that the convenience of the Fellows might be definitely 
ascertained, the Institute was for twelve months kept open from 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M., instead of from 10 a.m. to C p.m. as formerly. 
The attendance, however, waa not such as to justify the additional 
expense incurred, the privilege having been availed of by a small 
number of Fellows only with but little variation throughout the 
year. Under these circumstances the Council have arranged to keep 
the building open on weekdays from 10 a.m. to t) p.m., except during 
August and September, when it will close at 6 p.m., aa the majority 
of Fellowa are then out of town, and the annual cleaning and repairs 
are most conveniently done during those months. 

The additions to the Library during the year numbered 982 
volumes (of which 198 were purchased and 784 acquired by dona- 
tion), 2,188 pamphlets and parts, 92,593 newspapera, 11 maps, 
and 88 miscellaneous gifts. Amongst the more important are the 
following : — " Report of the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger," presented by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury ; Gould's " Birds of New Guinea and 
the Adjacent Papuan Islands " ; Hovell and Hume's " Journey of 
Discovery to Port Phillip in 1824-25"; Westmacott's "Sketches 
in Austraha," 1848; Whitboume's "Discourse and Discovery of 
Newfoundland," 1G22 ; Moore's " Birman Empire," 1825; 
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DiBcovery of North America " ; Moore's " Lepidoptera, 
of Ceylon " ; Jack and Etlieridge'a " Geology and Palseontology of 
Queensland and New Guinea " ; Bowler's " Pictorial Album of 
Cape Town," 1866; Stevens's " Christopher Columbus : Hia own 
Book of Privileges," 1502; Butler's "South African Sketches," 
1841 ; Lucas's " Campaign in South Africa," 18G1 ; Danver's 
"Portuguese in India," 1894; Pollock's" Sporting Days in Southern 
India"; Bancroft's " Iliatory of British Columbia"; Singleton's 
"Description of the West Indies: a Poem," 1777; Douglas's 
" Bombay and Western India " ; " The Log-book of the Barque 
Alfred from Port Jackson on a Whaling Voyage to the Northward," 
1828-29 (MS.); Gully's "New Zealand Scenery"; Moorhouae's 
" Vocabulary of the Murray Eiver Language, South Australia," 
1846; Malleson'a "Life of Warren Hastings," 1894; Fraser's 
" History of Trinidad from 1781 to 1818 " ; " The Historical Records 
of New South Wales," vol. ii. (Grose and Paterson), 1793-95 ; 
MacGeorge's " Ways and Works in India," 1894 ; Harvey's 
" Newfoundland in 1894 " ; Von Haast's " Report on the Formation 
of the Canterbury Plains," 1864; " Ordinances and Proceedings of 
the Provincial Council of the Province of Canterbury, New Zea- 
land " ; Coote'a " Voyage of Alberieus Vespucoius from Lisbon to 
India, 1505-6 "; Rod way and Watt's " Chronological History of the 
Discovery and Settlement of Guiana, 1493-1668 " ; Cos'a " Men of 
Mark of New Zealand " ; Adams's " Wanderings of a Naturalist 
in India," 1867; Mrs. Lewis's " Lady's ImpreHsions of Cyprus"; 
Gnillemard's " Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes," 1894. 

The Council have to acknowledge their indebtedness to a large 

number of donors, including the Imperial Government and the 

Governments of the various Colonies and India, the Agents-General 

for the Colonies in London, Societies, and other public Institutions 

both in Great Britain and the Colonies, as well as to Publiahera, 

Proprietors of numerous Newspapers and Magazines, and Fellows 

of the Institute and others, a complete list of whom is appended. 

The New Catalogue of the Library, to which reference was made 

in the last Annual Report, has now been issued, and is a valuable 

guide to the hterature of the Colonies and Lidia as well as a work 

^L of reference regarding their history, government, trade, and develop' 

^1 ment. The price of the Catalogue, the issue of which ia hmited to 

^B 600 copies, has been fixed at £2 2s., but it will be supphed to 

^1 Fellows at the reduced price of £1 lis. 6^. A Meeting of the 

^1 Library Association of the United Kingdom (to whom the use of the 

^B Library was granted) was held on May 29 last, when a Paper was 
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read by the Librarian, Mr. James R. B0036, on the " Library' 
Boyal Colonial Institute," and many of the chief works of interest 
were exhibited. On December 31, 1894, tlie Library eoutained 
18,218 voluraea, 9,668 pamphlets, and 205 flies of newspapers. 

The Institute has been visited by the general public to a large 
and increasing extent in order to obtain infonnation and adviofr 
upon various Colonial questions. 

For many years past the Council have urged the various edu- 
cational and examining bodies of the United Kingdom to give 
greater prominence to the study of Colonial subjects, and promised 
their hearty co-operation to any well -considered scheme that might 
be devised. The " Geographical Association " — which was founded, 
at a meeting of publio school masters held in Osford in May 1898, 
to improve the status and teaching of geography in schools — recently 
held their annual general meeting in the Institute Library, when 
Mr. H. J. Macliinder, M.A., Reader in Geography to the University 
of Oxford, gave an address on " Geography as a Training tor the 
Mind," and Mr. B. Bentham Dickinson, of Rugby, exhibited a series 
of lantern slides which had been specially made under his direction 
for educational purposes. 

A petition has been addressed by the Council to Her Majesty 
the Queen, pointing out that, whereas other nations have annoal 
days for universal national ccilebration— such as the Fourth of 
July in the United States — and the Colonies have similar cele- 
brations, such as Dominion Day in Canada, there is no such day 
observed throughout the British Empire. The Council therefore 
prayed that one day in the year should be set apart for the purpose 
throughout all Her Majesty's dominions, or at least throughout all 
portions of them inhabited by people of om- race and language, 
and fiu-ther suggested that no day in the year would be so popular 
and appropriate for such a celebration as the birthday of the QueeO. 
The Prime Minister, however, stated in reply that he thought the 
matter one in which the community generally should take action 
rather than the Executive Government ; that so far as the publio 
departments here are concerned the day in question ia already kept 
as a holiday; that Her Majesty's birthday usually falls about the 
same time as Whit Monday, which is already a recognised Bank 
Holiday, and that there are obvious objections to appointing anothw 
public holiday at that season. 

The Council, in anticipation of Colonial opinion, felt it their 
duty to address to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a memorial 
pointing out in detail the effect upon Colonists domiciled in the 
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^M United Kingdom of a proposal in the Finance Bill of 189i to in- 
^1 elude, as being liable to payment of the new estate duty, personal 
^B property situate in, the Colonies, and urging objections to the 
^H principle involved in such proposal, which, if carried into law, ivould 
^B render such property liable to the payment of double duties. The 
H question thns raised excited much attention in the Colonies, and 
H wag subsequently brought under the notice of Her Majesty's 
H Government by the High Commissioner for Canada and the Agents- 
H General. As a, result of the action thus taken atteiations were 
H made in the measure providing for the deduction of any death duty 
H charged in a Colony from the estate duty payable in the United 
^m Kingdom, and a grievance that at one time threatened to give rise 
^1 to considerable friction between the Colonies and the Mother 
H Country was eventually removed. 

^m The Council regai'd as an event of national importance the 

^1 recent Conference at Ottawa, when representatives of Great Britain, 
H Canada, Australasia, and South Africa met to discnss proposals 
^1 for bringing the Mother Country and the Colonies into closer com- 
^H munication, and furthering the development of commercial and 
^B other interests for their mutual benefit. It is significant that the 
^1 idea of the unity of the Empire was predominant throughout the 
^B proceedings, and that every speaker gave marked expression to 
^B that sentiment. It is also worthy of note that this is the first 
^M occasion on which official representatives from various parts of 
^1 the Empire, including the United Kingdom, have assembled in a 
^1 British Colony for the purpose of conferring upon matters of Im- 
^1 perial interest. 

H The sad and sudden death of the Bight Hon. Sir John Thompson, 

V K.C.M.G., Prime Minister of Canada, evoked a feeling of deep 
national sympathy. On the preceding day he attended a meeting 
of this Institute, when he spoke of the work of the Ottawa Con- 
ference and expressed a hope " that the day has come, not only when 
the Colonies should be united more closely together, but when they 
can be made more practically useful in connection with the heart 
of the Empire itself." The Council telegraphed to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Governor- General of the Dominion, requesting him, as a 
K Vice-President of the Institute, to convey their condolences to Lady 
^P Thompson, and also to the Canadian people, on the loss which they, 
^M in common with the whole Empire, bad sustained. 
^1 The extension to the Colonial Forces throughout the Empire 

^1 of the long service decoration awarded to the Home Volunteers is 
^H regarded with especial interest by the Council. It will be remem- 
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bered that the Colonial Forces were for the first time included in the 
official Army List after urgent representations on the subject had 
been made to the authorities by this Institute. 

The Council observe with much satisfaction the steady progress 
and development of South Africa since the termination of the 
Matabele War, and the important outlets for British trade and 
industry that are there being opened up. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the Fellows on the 
evidence they continue to receive of the practical usefulness of the 
work which the Institute performs in disseminating authentic 
information on Colonial subjects to all inquirers, and promoting 
the great cause of national unity. 

By Order of the Council, 

J. S. O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 

January 22, 1895. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 
Fob thb Ysab B2n>iHO 



Bbobipts. 

Bank Balance as per last Account £832 13 2 

Cash in hands of Secretary 2 15 5 



£ «. d. 



835 8 7 



6 Life Subscriptions of £20 £120 

22 „ „ £10 220 

12 „ „ to complete 153 3 

73 Entrance Fees of £3 219 

153 „ „ £1. l8 160 13 

9 „ „ to complete 17 11 

1,204 Subscriptions of £2 2,408 

1,556 „ £1.1* 1,633 16 

160 „ £1 and under to complete... 135 8 

5,067 11 

26th Anniversary Banquet, Amount received in connection with 151 4 

Conversazione, ditto 219 15 

Rent for one year to December 25, 1894, less Property Tax 1,191 5 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Interest on Deposit 3 14 6 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers &c 40 4 

Journal 381 17 6 



£7,898 6 7 
Examined and found correct. s^^t^^^am 



J. B. MOSSE, \ „ mj j.^ 

W. G. DEVON ASTLB, f ^^^ f^^vtwB. 

-/afttMiry^l, 1895. 



Twenty -seventh Annual General Meeting, 



AND PAYMENTS 
Dbcsubbb 31, 1S91. 



Paymbntb, 

£ t. d. 

Salaiies and Wages 1,683 16 2 

Ppooeedings— Printine &c 388 i 9 

Joomal — 

Printing £283 5 3 

Postage 132 6 4 

416 10 7 

Printing, ordinary 83 13 

Postages, ordinary 169 16 8 

Geographical Asaooiation (for teaching Geography in Schools),., 3 3 

Advertising Meetings » 11 10 1 

Meetings, Expenses of 210 10 

Beporting Meetii^ Sfi 19 D 

Stationery 175 9 10 

Newspapers 128 3 2 

Library — 

Books £130 19 9 

Binding 38 9 3 

Maps 1 IE 6 

171 4 6 

Pnel, Light, io '. 1S9 16 3 

Building— Kepairs and Furniture 103 2 G 

QuBsta' Dinner Fund 38 17 11 

Bates and Taxes 301 7 10 

Fire Insurance 34 3 

LawCharges 18 18 

SSth Anniversary Banquet 172 16 

Conversazione — 

Befreshments ^168 13 

Electric Lighting &c 113 IS 7 

Floral Decorations 30 

Moflic 48 G 

Printing 1* 5 

Fittingi, Pamitnre, &o 80 10 

Attendance i:c 26 13 3 

„ — ^__ 153 1 10 

Gratuity 80 

MisoeUaneoQB 68 13 i 

SubBcriptions paid in error refunded 17 6 

Payments on Acooont of Mortgage-^ 

Interest £958 16 11 

Principal 834 18 5 

1,793 16 4 

6,712 13 7 

Balance in hand as pel Bank Book £1,111 1 1 

Cash ia bandc of Secretary 11 11 g 




6 7 



. F. OMMANNET, 

Honorary Treatvrer. 

JaiiMory 1, 1895. 
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LIST OF DONOES TO THE LIBItiET-1894. 



Aborigines Protection Society 

Adderlej, Sir AQgastns. J., K.C.M.G. 

Adelajde, Bank of 

AfflBck & Co., Messra. T,. Albary, 
New South Wales 

African Eeview, Proprietors of 

African Timea, Proprietors of 

Albany Chaioher of Commarce, West- 
ern Australia 

Albnry Border Post, Proprietors of 

Alger, John 

AUen & Co., Messrs. W. H. 

AmBiicati Colonization Society (Wast, 
ington) 

American Geographical Society (New 
York) 

Anderson, Anderson, i Co., Messrs. 

Anglo-Saion (Ottawa), Proprietors of 

Anthropological Institute 

Antigua, Department of Agriculture 
of 

Antigua Observer, Proprietors of 

jlntigua Standard, Proprietors of 

Argosy (liritish Guiana), Proprietors 
of 

Argus Printing and Publishing Co., 
Cape Town 

Arraidale Express (N.S. Wales) Pro- 
prietors of 

Army and Navy Invalid and Training 



Anbertin, J. J. 

Auckland Free Publia Library 
Auckland Btar, Proprietors of 
Australasian (Melbouma), Proprietors 

of 
Australaaian Army, Navy, and Defence 

Review, Proprietors of 
Australasian Aesociation foe the Ad- 
it of Science 



Australasian Insurance and Bank 

Record, Proprietors of 
Australasian Ironmonger, Proprieto 

of 



tors of 
Australian Mining StaadaidfSydnB]^ 

Proprietors of ^ 

Anstralian Museum (Sydney), Tm^fl 

tees of I 

Australian Trading World, ProprietoM 

of 
Baden-Powell, SirG.a,K.C.M.G.,M.P. 
Bahamas. Government of the 
ttaiUairge, Chevalier C. (Quebec) 
Itaker, A. P. 

Ballarat Star, Proprietorfl of 
Balme, Messrs. C, St. Co. 
liauk of Australasia 
Bankets' Institute of Australasia, 
BnrbadosGeneral Agricultural Sooiflly J 
Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 
BarbadoB, Government of 
Barbados Herald, Proprietors of 
Beaufort Courier (Cape Colony), Pn- I 

prietors of 
Beaumont, John 
Bechuaiiaiand News, Proprietors of 
Bedford Enterprise (Cape Qdony), I 

Proprietors of 
Beiro Corrcio. Proprietors of 
Belgian News, Proprietors of 
Belize Independent, Proprietoti 
Bell & Sons, Messrs. Q. 
Bendlgo Advettisor (Victoria), Pro- I 

prietors of 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Bennett, Mrs. George (Sydney) 
Berbice Qazette, Proprietors of 
Black, Dr. Ernest {Western Australia) 
Board of Trade 

Board of Trader Dennis (Manitoba) 
Bombay, Qovemment of 
Boose. J, H, 

Boorinot, Dr. J. G., C.M.G. (Canada) 
Brandstetter, Dr. Renward 
Brasaej, Eon. T. A. 
Brisbane Chamber of Commerce 
Brisbane Courier (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 
British and Foreign A nti- Slavery 

Society 
British and South African Export 

Gazette, ProprietorH of 
British Auatralasian, Proprietors of 
British Columbia, Agent- General for 
British Columbia, Government of 
British Export Journal, Proprietors of 
British Fteeland Association 
British Guiana, Government of 
British Guiana, Immigration Depart- 

Britiah Guiana Medical Annual, 

Editors of 
British GnJana Mining Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 
British Guiana, Kegistrat -General of 
British Gniana, Royal Agricnllural 

and Commercial Society of 
British Honduras, Govecnment of 
British Honduras Syndicate, Ltd. 
British Museum, Trustees of 
British New Guinea, Governor of 
British North Borneo Co, 
British North Borneo, Governor of 
British South Africa Co. 
British Trade Journal, Proprietors of 
Broken Hill Age, Proprietors of 
Bruce Herald (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 
Bruck, Lndwig (Sydney) 
Budget (New Plymoutli, Hew Zea- 
land), Proprietors of 
Buluwajo Chronicle, Proprietors of 
Bntterwortb, A. R, (Sydney) 
Cairns Argus (Queensland), Proprie- 



rsof 
Calvert, A. F. 
Calvert, John 

Cambridge University Library 
Can&da, Govermnent of 
Canada, High Commissioi 
Canada, Royal Fteciety of 
Canadian Bankers' Association 



for 



Canadian Colliery Guardian Co., Nova 

Canadian Institute (Toronlo, Canada) 
Canadian Magaaine (Toronto), Pro- 

prietorji of 
Canadian Mining Review, Proprietors 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Canterbury Agrioultntal and Pastoral 

Association 
Canterbury Chamber of Commerce 
Canterbury College (New Zealand) 
Canterbury Times (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Cape Argus, Proprietors of 
Cape Argus (Home Edition), Proprio- 



:sof 

Cape Mcrcnry, Proprietors of 

Cape of Good Hope, Agent-General for 

Cape of Good Hope Department of 
Lands, Mines, and Agriculture 

Cape of Good Hope, Government of 

Cape of Good Hope, Supt.-General of 
Education 

Cape Times, Proprietors of 

Cape Town Chamber of Commeree 

Capitalist, Proprietors of 

Capricomian (Queensland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Cassell Si Co., Messrs. 

Ceylon Association in London 

Ceylon Examiner, Proprietors of 

Ceylon, Government of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprietors oC 

Cliailley-Bert, J. 

Chambers, C Pearson 

Chambers, Messrs. W. k E. 

Chapman k Hall, Messrs. 

Charity Organisation Society 

Charleton, A. G. 

Charlolletown Herald (P.E.L), Pro- 

Charters Towers Chamber of Com- 
merce, Queensland 

Chatto k Windos, Measre, 

Chemist and DrnggiBt of Australasia, 
Proprietors of 

Christchnrch Press (New Zealand) 
Proprietors of 

ChristiBon, R. 

Citizen, Proprietors of 

Clarence and Richmond Examiner 
(New Bouth Wales), Proprietors o£ 

Clarendon Press 

Clark, Mrs. K. McCosh 
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H ClarksoD, Captain J, Booth 




■ Clerkenwell Public Library 


Drysdale & Co., Messrs. W. (Uontre^^^H 


■ CoUemi, J. H. (Trinidad) 


Dnlaa & Co., Messrs. ^^^1 


^1 ColoDial Bonk 




^1 Colonial Bank of New Zealand 


Durban, Mayor of ^^^| 


■ Colonial College 




H Colonial Ouardiao (British Honduras), 


East End Emigration Fund ^^^H 




Edwards, B. H. (.^eyobelles) ^^M 


W Colonial Military Gaaetta (New South 


Edwards, Stanley ^^^1 


Wales), Proprietora of 




Colonial Moseuio, Haiirlem 


Empire (Toronto, Canada), PH^^H 


Colonial Museum (WelUngton, New 


prietors of J^^l 


Zealand) 




Colonial OfBoe 


Wales ~^H 


Colonial Standard (Jamaica), Pro- 


England, Proprietors of '^^H 


prietors of 


European Mail, Proprietors of ^^^| 


Colonies and India, Proprietors o£ 


Evening Press (WeUington, New Zed^^H 


Commerce, Proprietors of 


land), Proprietors of ^^H 




Commercial (Manitoba), Proprietors of 


EiEpresa (Orange Free State), Pn^^H 


Constable & Co., Messrs. A. 


prietors of l^^l 


Cooper, J. Astley 




Cooper & Nephews, Messrs. W. 


Ferguson, Messrs. A. M. k J. (Ceylolia^^l 




Fiji, Govenmient of ^^^1 


Corporation of the City of London 


Fiji Times, Proprietors of ^^^| 


Country (South Austmlia), Proprie- 


Finucane, Dr, M. L (Fiji) ^^H 


lonof 


Fitz^bbon, E. G., G.M.Q. (Melboomd^^H 


Cousins, George 




Cox, Horace 


Friend of theFreeStato,Proprietoriirf'^M 


Critic (Nova Scotia), Proprietors of 


Gapnon, Ernest (Quebec) ^^1 


Critic (Transvaal), Proprietors of 


Oajjar, T. E. (Baroda, India) ^H 


Croydon Public Libraries 


Gambia, Government of ^^H 


Gullen,C. E. 


Garden and Field (South AostrsUaW^^I 
Proprietors of "^^1 


Cjpraa, Government of 


Daily Clironicle (British Guiana), 


Gamett, W. J. ' ^H 


Proprietors of 


Geelong Advertiser, Proprietors o( ^^H 


Daily Telegraph (New Brunswick), 


Geological Survey of Canada 


Proprietors of 




Dale, Horatio, MA. (Ontario) 


Geraldton-Murchison Telegraph (W, 


Davey, Flack, & Co., Measra. 


Australia), Proprietors of 


Dftvies, T. H. 


Gibraltar, Government of ^^^ 


Davia k Sons, Messrs. P. (Nata!) 


Girouard, Dfsire (Quebec) ' .^^1 


Dawson, Dr. Rankine, M,A. 


Gold Coast Chronicle, Proprietors (tfl^^H 


DefFell, G. H. 




De Peyater, Mai.-Gea. J. Watts (New 


Gordon Sc Gotch, Messrs. ?^^| 


York) 


Gough, E. H. ''^H 


Derby Free Public Library 


Oow, WilsoQ, & Stanton, Messrs. ^^H 


De Sonsa, M. C. (Jamaica) 


Green, J. E. (Johannesburg) ' '^^H 




Grenada, Government of ^^| 


De Zuid Afrikaan, Proprietors of 


Grenada People, Proprietors of I.^^H 


Digby, Long. k. Co., Messrs. 


Griulinton, Sir J. J. (Ceylon) ^H 


Dobetck, W. (Hong Kong) 


Haggard, F.T. ''^H 


Dominica Qnardian, ProprietorB of 


Halifax Herald (Nova Scotia), Fi^<^H 


Dominican, Proprietors of 


prietors of '^^| 


Dominion Illustrated Monthly 


Hamilton, J. C. (Toronto) • ^H 


(Canada), Proprietors of 


Hamilton Association (Canada) ^H 


D'Orlfians. H.R.H. Prince Henri 


Hanington, Dr. E. B. C. (Britlgfc ^| 
Columbia) " ^H 


Douglas, James (New York) 
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Harbor Grace Slandard (Newfcund- 


Jessop, John (Britiah Columbia) 


land), Proprietora of 


Johnstone, Eobert (Jamaica) 


Hanlwiclte, Dr. E. A. 


Kandt. Dr. Morita (Berlin) 


Halt, J. H. (Trinidad) 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 4 Co. 


HarTey. Bey. Dr. M. (Newfonndland) 


Mesara. 


Hawkins, 8. (New Soath Wales) 


Kelly. C. H. 


Hawtajne, 0. H., C.M.O. (Britiah 


Kew Royal Gardens, Director of 


Guiana) 


Kimberley Corporation 


Hayter, H. H., C.M.O. (Melbourne) 




Hasell, WtttHon, it Viney, Messrs. 


Koninkliik Instituut ('a Gravenhage) 


Herbert, Bir Kobert, G.W., G.C.B. 


Labilliere, F. P. de 


Heywood, John 


Lagos. Government of 


Hobart Cbamber of Cammerce 


Lagos Weekly Record. Proprietors of 


Hobart Mercnrj, ProprietorE of 


Land Koll, Proprietors of 


Home and Colonial MaU, Proprietora 




of 


Leeds PubUo Library 


Home and Farm (N.S.W.), Proprietors 


Leeward Islands, Govenmient of 


of 


Leigh, E. C. Anaten 


Home News, Proprietora ol 


Lewins. Lt.-Colonel Robert 


Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 


Libiurj Syndicate (Cambridge) 


Hong Kong Daily Press, Proprietors 


Liverpool Geographical Society 


of 


Liverpool Public Library 


Hong Kong, Government of 


Liversidge. A., F.R.S. (New South 


Hotson, John (Melbourne) 


Wales) 


Honghton, John (Auckland, N.Z.) 


London Chamber of Commerce 


Huist & Blackett, Messrs. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Messrs. 


Hyderabad. Resident at 


Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s 


H Hyman, C. P. (New South Wales) 


Treasury 


K Illustrated Australian News, Pro- 


Low & Co., Messrs, Sampson 


H prietors ol 


Lucaa, Rev. D. V., D.D. (Canada) 


■ Imperial Federation Defence Com- 


Lyttelton Times (New Zealand). Pro- 


■ mittee 




^1 Imperial Federation League 




H Imperial Institute 


Mackay Standard (Queensland). Pro- 


■ im Thnrn, E. F., C.M.G. (British 


prietors of 


V Gniaua) 


Maclear, Miaa (Cape Colony) 


~ India, Seeretary of State for 


Maolear. Rear- Admiral J. P. 


Indian Engineer, Proprietors of 


Madras Chamber of Commerce 


Ingemerog-Ferretero, Proprietors of 




Inquirer and Commercial News 


Maitland Mercury (New Sonth Wales), 


(Western Australia), Proprietors of 


Proprietora of 


Institut Colonial International, 


Malta Chamber of Commerce 


Bruielles 


Malta, Government of 


Institute of Bankers 


Malta Standard, Proprietora of 


Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 


Malta Times, Proprietors of 


H Institution of Civil Engineers 




^L Invention, Proprietors of 


Manchester Public Free Libraries 


■ Iron, Steel, and Coal Times. Pro- 




V prietors of 


Manitoba Free Press, Proprietora of 


■ Jack. Eobert L.. F.G.S. (Queenaland) 


Manitoba, Government of 


Jamaica Board of Supervision 


Manitoba Historical and SoientiEo 




Society 


Jamaica Gleaner, Proprietors of 


Mark Lane Express, Proprietora of 


Jamaica, Government of 


Martin, Archer (Canada) 


Jamaica Instituto 


Martin, George (Montreal) 


Jamaica Post, PropriBtora of 


Maryborough Colonist. Proprietora of 


Jamaica, Registrar- General of 


Mauritius Chamber of Commerce 


Jardine, C. K. (British Guiana) 


»% 
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McCarron, Stevrart, &. Co., Messrs. 
(Sydney) 

McQiil College and Uoiveraity 
(UoDtceal) 

MoLartj, F. U. (Penatig) 

MacMillao, R. (Sydney) 

Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Argus, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 

Melbourne Exhibition Building, 
Trustees ol 

Melbourne Leader, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Suo, Proprietors of 

Melbourne University 

Mennell, Philip 

Mercantile Advertiser (Transvaal), 
Proprietors of 

Mercantile Guardian, Proprietors of 

Merchants and Planters' . Gazette 
(Mauritius), Proprietors of 

Middleton, W. H. 

Midland News (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Miner, The (British Colombia), Pro. 
prietors of 

Mining Joornal, ProprietorB o£ 

Money, Proprietors of 

Montreal Gazette, Proprietors of 

Montreal Harbour Commissioners 

Montreal Weekly Herald, Proprietors 
of 

Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 

Moon, The (Tranavaal), Proprietors of 

Moore, Dr. J. Murray 

Moiet«n. S. H. (Nen Zealand) 

Morgan, H, J. (Canada) 

Morri8,Dr. D., C.M.Q. 

Morris, Nevile (Paramaribo) 

Mount Aleiander Mail (Victoria), 
Proprietors of 

Mullins, Dr. G. L, (Sydney) 

Mysore, Resident in 

Nash, V. W. (Mauritius) 

Nassaa Guardian (Bahamas), Pro- 
prietors of 

Natal, Agent -Genera! for 

Natal, General Manager of Railways of 

Matal, Government of 

Natal Harbour Board 

Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 

Natnl Search Light, Proprietors of 

Natal Witness, ftoprietors of 

Nelson & Sons, Messrs. T. 

New Brunswick Hiatoricnl Society 

Newcastle Chamber of Commerce 
(New South Wales) 

Newcastle Morning Herald (New 
8onth Wales), Proprietors of 



New South Wales, Agent-Qeneral fdr 
New South Wales, Department of 

Mines and Agriculture 
New South Wales, Deparlment of 

Public Instruction 
New South Wales, Government of . ,_ 
New South Wales Institute of BankBIsfl 
New South Wales Railway Commllpi^ 

sloners | 

New South Wales, Eoyal Society at 
New Zealand, Agent-General for 
New ZeiUand, Department of Agricul" 

New Zeal-ind, Department of Labotrf , 
New Zealand, Government of 
New Zealand Graphic, Fiopriet 

of 

New Zealand Herald, Proprietors ol 1 
New Zealand Institute 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantt] 

Agency 
New Ze^and, Registrar- General ot 
New Zealand University 
Noble, John, C.M.Q, (Cape Town] 
North Borneo Herald, Proprietors o#'l 
North Queensland Herald, Propriet"'^'^ 

of 
North Queensland Register, Proprie- 

Northern Argus (Queensland), Pro* 

prietors ot 
Northern Territory Times (S. Aaa« 

tralia). Proprietors of 
North- West Provinces and Oudh (In 

dia), Government of 
Norwich Free Library 
Nova Scotia, Government of 
Nova Scotian Institute of Science 
Oamam Mail (New Zealand), 

priel^rs of 
O'Brien, W. F. _ 

Ontario, Department of Agricullurt' ■ 
Ontario, Government of 
Ontario, Minister of Eduoa 
Ot^o Daily Times (New 

Proprietors ot 
Otago University, New Zealand 
Otago Witness, Proprietors of 
Ottawa Daily Citiien, Proprietors of I 
Parkin, George K., M,A. 
Partridge & Co., Messrs. S. W. 
Payne, J. A. O. (Lagos) 
People's Journal (New Zealand), I 

prietors of 
People's Paper (Jamaica), ProprietfflSlB 

o( "^ 
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Pictorial AuatralUn (Soalh Australia), 


RuBseU, John (Selangor) 


Proprictora of 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Joamal, 


Planter's Gazette, Proprietors ot 


Editor of 


Polynesian Society (New Zealand) 


St. George's Chronicle (Grenada), 


Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietors of 


Proprietors of 




St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 


Pretoria Pre39(Tran8vaal), Proprietors 




of 


St. Martin's-in-the-Fielda Free Pnblic 


ITovince, The CBritist Columbia). Pro- 


Library 


prietors of 


St. Vincent, Administrfttor of 


Piinjab, Government of 


St. Vincent Botanical Station 


Quebec General Mining Asaooiation 


Salvator, Archdake Ludwig 




Sanderson, A. (New Zealand) 


Queen's College and UniverEitj, Kings- 


Sands, John (New Sonth Wales) 


ton, Canada 


Sands, B., k Franks. H., Messrs. 


QneouBland, Agent-GonEral for 


(Sydney) 


Queensland, Department of Agricnlture 


Sands & McDougaU. Messrs. 




Sarawak, Govern ment of 




Scadding, Rev. Dr. Henry (Toronto) 


prietors o( 


Scottish Farmer, Proprietors of 




Seeley i: Co., Messrs. 


partment 


Selangor, British Resident at 


_ Queensland, Itegiatrar- General of 


Selt-Help Emigration Society 


■ Queensland, Hoyal Society ot 


Sell. Henry 


^1 Queenslander, Proprietors ot 


Selwyn, Dr, A. B. C, C.M.G. (Canada) 


■ Qaeenatown Free PreEB(Cape Colony), 


Seychelles, Govemment ot 


^1 Proprietors of 


Sierra Leone, Government of 


H Queloh, J. J. (Eritiah Guiana) 


Sierra Leone Times, Proprietors of 


■ Bae, Mrs. John 


Sierra Leone Weekly News, Proprie- 


■ Kedpath, Mrs. Peter 


tors of 


H Beform Club 


Sim, Thomas R, (Cape Colony) 




Simpkin, MarshaJl, Hamillon, k Co., 


H Remington & Co., Messrs. 


Messrs. 


■ Henwick, Hon. Arthur, M.L.C. (Syd- 


Singapore and Straits Dlrectoi7, 


■ ney) 


ftoprietors cf 


W Review of Reviews, Proprietor ot 


Singapore Chamber ot Commerce 


Eicharda, Edward H. 


Singapore Free Press, Proprietors of 


R. Instituto Orientale (Naples) 


Skinner. Walter B. 


Robins, Snel], & Gore. Messrs. 


Slade, Miss M. A. 


BobinwDD. Hon, Sir John, K.C.M.O. 


Slater, Josiah {Cape Colony) 


Boss, Dr. A. M. (Toronto) 


Smith, D. Warres (Hong Kong) 


Ross, Dr. D. Palmer, C.M.G. 


Smith, Elder, & Co., Messrs. 


Both, H. Ling 


Smithsonian Institution. Washington, 


Royal Asiatic Society 


U.S.A. 


Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 






in Africa (MUan) 


Boyal QeograiOilcal Society 


Society of Arts 


Hoyal Gec^TOphical Society of Aus- 


South Africa, Proprietors ot 


tralasia (Queensland Bracch) 


Sonth African Catholic Magazine, 


Boyal Geographical Society of Aus- 


Proprietors of 


traJasia, (Victorian Branch) 




Royal Humane Society ot Australasia 


Proprietors ot 


Boyal Institution 


South African Empire, Proprietors of 


Royal Scottish Geogtapbical Society 


Sonth African Medical Joamal, Pro- 


Royal Society ot Literature 


prietors ot 


Royal Statistical Society 


South African Mining Journal, Pro- 


Boyal United Service Inetitutioa 


prietors ot 


BnsseH, H. C , CM a (N.S. Wale*) 


South African Eeview, Proprietoie ot 
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H South Australia, Agent-General for 




H South Anatralia, Government of 


Times of Central America (BritJlb,1^^| 


■ South AuBtralia, Government As- 


Honduras), Proprietors of '^^1 


H tronomer of 


Times of Cyprus, Proprietors of ^^M 


■ South Australia, Railway Commia- 


Times of Natal, Proprietors of ^^H 




Toronto Globe, Proprietors of ^^H 


H South Australia^ Kojal Society of 


Toronto Mail, Proprietors of ^^H 


■ South AoHtralian Advertiser, Pro- 


Toronto University (Canada) ^^H 


H^ prietors of 


Transport, Proprietors of ^^^1 


South Australian Hegiflter, Proprietors 


Transvaal Advertiser, Proprietors oT ^^^H 


of 




South Australian School of Mines 


Transvaal, The, Proprietors of ^^H 


South Australian Zoological and Ac 




olimatisation Society 


Trinidad, Government of ^^^| 


SoQthiand Times (New Zealand), Pro- 


Trinity University (Toronto) ^^H 




Tropical Agriculturist (Ceylon), PnM^^H 


Spence, Miss 0. H. (South Australia) 


prietors of ' '^^^| 


Squires, W. H. (South Australia) 


Twining, Thomas ^^U 


Standard and Diggers' News (Trans- 


Tylston & Bdwards, Messrs. ^H 


vaal), Proprietors o* 




Stanford, Edward 


Dmtali Advertiser (Mashonaland),' ^M 


Star (Transvaal), Proprietors of 


Proprietors of ^H 


Stationery Office, London 


Union Coloniale Fran^aiae (Pari*) ' ^M 


Stevens, B. P. 


United Service Gazette, Proprletonr ^H 


Stevens & Sons, Messrs. 


■^M 


Stirling and Glasgow Public Library 


United Service Institution of N,B."^H 


Stock and Station Journal (N.S. 


Wales ^H 


Wales), Proprietors of 


United Service Institution of Victori^^^H 


Stone, Messrs. J., Son, & Co. (New 


United States, Department of State ^^^| 


Zealand) 


Unwin, T. Fisher ^H 


Stow, F. (Orange Free State) 


Vickers, George ^^H 


Straits Settlements, Government of 


Victoria, Agent-General for ^^^H 


Straits Times, Proprietors of 


Victoria, Department of Agriculture ^^M 


Surveyor, Proprietors of 




Swansea Public Library 


Victoria, Government of ^^^M 


Sydney Bulletin, Proprietors of 


Victoria Medical Board ^H 


Sydney Chamber of Commerce 


Victoria Institute ^^M 


Sydney Daily Telegraph, Proprietors 


Victoria Institute (Trinidad) ^^M 




Victoria. Pharmacy Board of ^^M 


Sydney Mail, Proprietors of 


Victoria Public Library, Mnseum, lU^^^M 


Sydney Morning Herald, Proprietors 


Victoria, Royal Society of ^^H 


of 


Victoria University (Toronto) ^ ^H 


Sydney Trade Review, Proprietors of 


Victoria Weekly Colonist (BritId|^^H 


Sydney University 


Columbia), Proprietors of ^^| 


Symons, G. J., F.R.S. 


Victoria Weekly Times (British Oo*^M 


■ Table Talk (Melbourne), Proprietors 


lumbia), Proprietors of ^^H 


■ 


Victorian Express (Western AnBt^^l 


H Tanmaki Herald, Proprietors of 


tralia), Proprietors of ^^U 


■ Tasmania, Agent-General for 


Vinoent, J. E. M. ^H 




Voice (St. Lucia), Proprietors of ' ^H 


H Taanwcia, General Manager of Rail- 


Wagga Wagga Exptesa (New Sou* ^M 


1 .„™y^. „ 


Wales), Proprietors of ^H 




Wiiinwright, C. J. ^H 


■ Tasmania, Registrar- General of 


Wairoa Bell (New Zealand), Pro. ^M 


■ Tasmanian MaU, Proprietors of 


prietors of ^^1 


■ Tate Public Library (Streatham) 


Ward k Co., Messrs. Marcus ^H 


■ Taylor, J. B. (Transvaal) 


Ward, Lock, Bowden, i Co., Messrs. ^M 


K Theosopbical FnbUshing Co. 


Wame & Co., Messrs, F. • ^M 
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Watt, Thomas (Britlsli Gniana) 

Weekly Columbian (BtitiBh Colum- 
bia), ProprietorB of 

Weeklj Official Intelligence, Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly World (British Colnmbia), 
Proprietora of 

Weekly Son (New Brunswick), Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington Harbour Board (New 
Zealand) 

Wells Gardner,. Darton, & Co., Messrs. 

Western Australia, Agent- General for 

Weatem Australia, Government of 

Western Australia, Eegistrai- General 



Western World (Manitoba), Pro- 
prietors of 

West Indian, Proprietors of 

Whitcombe k. Tombs, Ltd., Messra. 
(ChriBtchnrch, N.Z.) 

White, Colonel W. (Canada) 

Wtyham, Hon. W. H., M.L.C. 
(Antigua) 

Wickham, H. A. 

Wicksteed. G. W. (Canada) 

Wilkinson, Dr. J. F. 

Wills, Cannell, & Rider Hiig'jard, 
Messra. 

Wilson, Effingham 

Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines 

Woodward, H. P. (Western Australin) 

Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 

Young, Sir Tredeiick, K.C.M.G. 
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UodsDtAoqniiitiim 
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'-£■"■ 


^.wg-^ 


H.P8 


Mi^dlan™, 




734 

1,. 


1,8S1 
337 


23,361 
10,242 


11 














982 


2,188 


32,593 


11 









The Council are indebted to Tho Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, The Castle Mail Packet Company, and Tbe Royal Mai] &team Packet 
.Company for their assistance in tlie distribution of the '* Proceedings "of tbp 
Inatitute in various parts of the world. 



The Chairman : You have all had opportunity of eonsideriisg 
the Annual Keport of the Council, the adoption of which, together 
with the Honorary Treasurer's statement of accounts, I now 
rise to move. It is particularly gratifying to find, in days 
when we hear so much about bad times and depression of 
trade, that the prosperity of this Institute has in no way been 
impaired. The net result of the past year's operations shows 
a gain in the total number of Fellows, although our death-roll 
has been a heavy one, and we have to deplore the loss of tried 
and valued friends and supporters who cannot easily be replaced, 
I need only instance, by way of example, the Earl of Albe- 
marle (one of the principal founders of thia Institute and its 
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first President) anil Mr. Peter Eedpath who, for many years, 
worked earnestly as one of our colleagues. An increase in our 
annual ineonae is an agreeable feature of the Eeport. Altliongh 
increased facilities have been given to Fellows in the shape of 
lengthened hours of opening and additional meetings, the expendi- 
ture has been kept well under control. This question of finance 
engages the constant attention of the Finance Committee and the 
Council, who are fully alive to the fact that on economy of expendi- 
ture coupled with efficiency the future success of the Institute ia 
mainly dependent. There are doubtless many subjects of Colonial 
interest that might with advantage be taken up did funds permit ; 
but it would be a mistake to attempt more than our means jnstify, 
and we have always been careful to avoid even the appearance ot 
dupUcating the work initiated and successfully carried out by other 
societies and agencies. As regards the general policy of this Inati- 
tnte, I need hardly remind you that it has been without variation 
during the twenty-seven years of its existence. It was formed, as 
you know, to impress upon the Governments of the day and the 
British people generally the importance of the Colonies to the 
Mother Country, and for the diffnsion of trustworthy information 
on Colonial subjects amongst our countrymen. There was at that 
time a party in the State whoso leading idea appeared to be that the 
Colonies were an incumbrance rather than an element of strength 
and prosperity, and it was mainly to aid in combating that heresy 
that this Institute was called into being. Few now remember 
what ignorance and indifference prevailed, and what difficulties and 
discouragements we had to encounter, when we entered upon this 
arduous task. Happily the tide has turned, a revival has set in, 
and the country has fully awakened to a sense of its responsibilities 
and duties as a Mother of Nations. It is the British race and 
British interests that receive the first and foremost attention here, 
and all that contributes to the maintenance of the unity ot the 
Empire is our constant concern. It is to this continuity of pm-pose, 
coupled with our central position and autonomous system of self- 
government as an independent and self-supporting organisation, 
that our success is, in my opinion, mainly due. Our fellow- 
countrymen in the Colonies recognise this, and are conscious that 
their beat interests will he carefully watched whenever occasion 
arises. Let me quote as an instance the recent action of the 
Council when they made respectful representations to Her Majesty's 
Government on the subject of a very important measure, then 
enga^ng the attention of Farhament, with the result that tho 
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Fintmce Bill was so modified as to preclude the imposition of double 
death duties on certain Colonial property, as was at first proposed : 
and the chorus of approval from the Colonial press and pubhc, as 
regards the action thus initiated, was of itself amply sufficient to 
justify the existence of this Institute. As an information office 
also, it fulfils important functions, and it is becoming more and 
more widely known that no pains are spared here to assist inquirers 
in their investigations, while it is felt and appreciated that our 
motives are absolutely disinterested. Other nations have followed 
our lead in forming Colonial societies, and on this subject I need 
only remark that imitation is the sincerest flattery. Our " Pro- 
ceedings " are in great request, so much so that it is found quite 
impossible to satisfy all applicants ; but copies are presented to the 
most important Home and Colonial libraries, where they are made 
available for public reference. Our Papers have a wide range, and 
their standard has been well maintained. I need only quote last 
week's meeting as a case in point, when an able contribution by & 
leading colonist was discussed by some of the most prominent 
authorities in this country on the subject of the critical position of 
British trade with the East. The recent issue, at considerable 
expense, of a new Library Catalogue has afforded means of better 
realising the value of the literary treasures that have come into 
our possession year by year, commencing with the smallest be- 
ginnings, imtil we now own one of the most complete Colonial 
libraries in existence. This catalogue ^vill be found an invaluable 
aid to students of Colonial literature in every part of the British 
Empire. The Report alludes to the observance as a public holiday 
of the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen ; to the gracious accept- 
ance by His Royal Highness the Duke of York of the position ol a 
Vice-President ; to the Conference at Ottawa — one of the leading 
events of the year — at which the Earl of Jersey, another of our 
Vice-Presidents, so ably assisted ; to the lamented death of Sir 
John Thompson, Prime Minister of Canada ; to the teaching of 
Colonial subjects in schools ; to the extension to the Colonial forces 
of the long-service decoration ; and to the steady progress of South 
Africa since the termination of the Matahele war. In conclusion, I 
desire to add that the Council are truly grateful for the various 
suggestions they from time to time receive from Fellows both here 
and in the Colonies with a view to improving the efQcJency and 
extending the usefulness of this Institute. Such suggestions 
always meet with most careful consideration, and the Council are 
Qnly too glad to give them effect whenever it can be ascertained 
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that they are in harmony with the wishes of the majority of the 
Fellows, and ace likely to prove of practical henefit. I now move 
the adoption of the Annnal Reports and Accounts, 

Sir Ambrose Shea, K.C.M.G. : I have great pleasure in second- 
ing the adoption of the report, which I think all present mnst have 
received with the'greaiest satisfaction. This is the first time I have 
had the opportunity of attending any meeting of the Institute, but 
I have for many years heen a very sympathetic ohaerver of its pro 
oeedings. I listened with great pleasure to the elaborate and abl 
statement of the Chairman explanatory of the objects of this Insti*^ 
tnte, and though that is, perhaps, a matter of bygone history, he 
showed in a very admirable and efficient maimer the way in which 
its purposes have been fulfilled. I quite concur in his opinion that 
the Institute has had a great deal to do with the removal of the 
inhospitable ideas which prevailed in this country not many years ago 
as to the uselessness of Colonies of the British Emph'e. In that . 
matter the Institute has heen a very efficient and satis&ctory 
worker, and we can congratulate the Institute in the fullest manner 
on the reaiilt that has been obtained. In the Colonies with which 
I am acquainted, we look upon the Institute as the means of com- 
municating and receiving a great deal of valuable information upon 
all those subjects upon which it is most important the Colonies 
should he informed. We therefore regard it with much interest 
and with a great desire for its prosperity. The financial statement 
has been placed before you, and if we are to adopt the masim that 
good finance means good government, and good government means 
good finance, the government of this Institute is in a most Eidmir- 
able position. In spite of the depression of trade, to which the Chair- 
man has called attention, the Institute appears to hold its own, and 
I have no doubt that with the spirit that is abroad, the Institute 
will continue to receive the support that has been accorded to it in 
the past. Evidently the Institute has come to stay. It has taken 
its place as an established institution in the country and in the 
Empire, and it has done a great deal to foster those frieudlj 
relations which ought ever to prevail between the citizens of England 
and her Colonies, and upon which the greatness of the Empire so 
much depends. 

Admiral F. A. Maxbe ; There is one little matter that I should 
like to bring before the Fellows. It relates to the hour at which 
we are in the habit of holding our monthly meetings. The Council 
have had this matter under their notice, I understand, and have 
decided that eight o'clock is the hour moat hkely to be generally 
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approved for the reading of papers, aucl that hour has been the rule 
for a great number of years. I joined the Institute in tlie expecta- 
tion of being able to hear the papers read, but a3 I find that hour 
inconvenient I told the Secretary I could not of course expect to 
impose my opinion on others, and that I must retire. The Secre- 
tary, however, suggested that I should rather wait for the annual 
meeting, and endeavour to elicit the opinion of others, and that is 
my excuse for troubling you in the matter. For my own part, I 
cannot make out what is the reason for selecting exactly the hour 
of dinner for the reading of papers. Of course, we are compelled 
to have political meetings at eight o'clock, because working men, 
very wisely, won't be disturbed during their meal hours, but I take 
it that among the upper and middle classes of London the invari- 
able hour for dining is eight o'clock. If the reading of the papers 
began an hour before or an hour after eight o'clock I could under- 
stand it. Some societies have recogniaedthedesirability of meeting 
at a different hour, and the London Institution, I believe, now meets 
at six with the general approval of the members. Papers are 
more or less attractive — sometimes not very attractive, but every- 
thing should be done to encourage members to come and listen to 
them, and I think that the anticipation of dining after a paper has 
been read and discussed would probably be more agreeable than 
having to make your speech or read jour paper afterwards. It 
appears to me, therefore, from the common sense point of \-iew, that 
considerations of ordinary convenience demand that almost any 
other hour than eight should be selected. We all know tliat after 
a certain age regularity of meals is almost essential to anything 
like regularity of life, and for this and other reasons I have stated 
I would urge a reconsideration of the hour of meeting, 

Mr. H. 0. Slade : I am glad Admiral Maxse has brought this 
subject forward. I am a fairly regular attendant at the meetings, 
but not such a regular attendant at the dinners. The dinners are 
very pleasant, but there is always a bit of a scramble after to get n. 
good seat. The recent plan of serving tea and coffee is a very good 
one, and I would suggest that the further experiment of having the 
paper at half-past five or six — possibly five— might well be worth 
trying. 

Mr. W. S. Bebbiqht Geben : As a regular attendant at the 
meetings, I venture to take the opposite view. I really think that 
dinner before the meeting is infinitely preferable to dinner after tlie 
meeting. If the dinner were after, either the Chairman would 
htLve to iasist on cutting the speeches short, or the diners would' 
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ofluii have to cat their dinuor cold. I do not iixink tliat tlioBe Trho 
attend our meetings regularly and know the numbers that attend 
them — and that the large room is sometimes filled to overflowings 
will say that the present hour is an inconvenient one ; the usual 
good attendance, I think, proves the contrary. The dinner, no 
doubt, is rather early — six o'clock — hut we do not come to these 
meetings for the purpose of the dinner, especially, but really for 
the purpose of enjoying the Paper. Moreover, a great manyattend 
the meetings who don't attend the dinners, and are quite content 
with tea or coffee afterwards, to which we can introduce the ladies. 
If we could take the ladies to dinner there would, no doubt, be a 
much larger attendance at the dinners, but at present I do not see 
how we could have a better hour than eight o'clock, I do not think 
five or six a good hour. Everybody would be thinking of the dinner 
getting cold, and of getting the meeting over ; and I do not think 
the Papers would be listened to bo patiently. Further, we like to 
see the ladies at our meetings, and if we were to bring them at fire, 
and have dinner at haif-past eight or nine, what should we do with 
them? 

Mr, Fred. Dutton : There is another point that has escaped 
attention, and that is what is to be done by those Fellows — a con- J 
siderable number — who do not intend to dine ? Many ladiea ao^ 1 
gentlemen who have to go long distances would have to leave much ] 
before eight, or else they would have to postpone dinner to an 
unreasonable hour, and perhaps spoil both the dinner and the 
temper of their cooka, PersonaUy, I am not absolutely attached to 
the eight o'clock meeting, and if there is any feehng in favour of a 
later hour, I am not sure that half-past eight might not be better. 
I am a constant diner myself, and I feel that we are just a little 
rushed at the end. The Royal Geographical Society holds its 
meetings at half-past eight with satisfactory results, I believe, and 
I have no doubt we might meet at that time and get the discussion 
over at a reasonable hour. But I have a very strong feeling against 
the proposal to hold the meeting before dinner. 

Major EoPEK Pabkinqton ; I think myseK that half-past eight 
o'clock would be much more convenient to those gentlemen who do 
not care to dine, and also to those who wish to bring ladies witli 
them, because it is ratiier a rush for them to get dinner over in time 
to be here punctually at eight. 

Sir Jamkb Your. : In regard to the half-past eight proposal, I 
would just remind you that many Fellows have to leave before ten 
o'clock— some by half-past nine— or else mm their trfiins, and they 
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tsfould be greatly inconvenienced by not catching the train they are 
accustomed to travel by. 

The Chairman : I think we are all obliged to Admiral Masse Edr 
bringing this matter forward, ahd tbns giving us an opportunity of 
fliscuBsing it. I would remind the Fellows of the reason for the iH- 
Etitution of the dinners, which began upwards of twenty years ago. 
It waa, that the Conncil were in the habit of meeting on the after- 
noon of the day for the monthly meeting, and the object was to save 
them the trouble of going home or elsewhere to dine. Subsequently 
it was found the dinners became very popular, and they were ex- 
tended to the Fellows generally to the dimensions at which we now 
find them. If it could be shown that the dinners were scantily 
attended or that the meetings afterwards were bo, there might be 
something in the point, but when I find that our dinners average 
from 40 or 50 up to 100 or more, and meetings are attended by as 
many as 400 or 500 people, I do not see there is a great deal in the 
argument that a change is called for. The dinners were always 
intended to be subordinate to the meetings, not the meetings to the 
dinners. The meetings have always been the principal object of our 
monthly gatherings. While I do not think any great change is ex- 
pedient, I quite admit that the Council might consider whether the 
hour of meeting might not be at half-past eight instead of eight, 
giving, of course, due weight to the point raised by Sir James Youl. 
I am strongly opposed to the dinner succeeding instead of preceding 
the meeting. 

Admiral Maxse : That, of course, is a very insignificant incident. 
I waa not thinking about the dinners. I thought that by a change 
of the hour of meeting more people would be able to attend and hear 
the Papers. 

The Chairman : In reference to that I may inform Admural 
Masse that the Whitehall Rooms are sometimes filled to overflowing. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts waa agreed 
to. 

Mr. A. Mackenzie Mackay ; I may observe that in this part of 
the room there is a very strong feeling that the Council wottld do 
well to consider the suggestion that the meetings should be at half- 
past instead of eight o'clock. 

The Chaibmah : I can assure the meeting that the Council will 
take that suggestion into their earnest consideration at an early 
date. 

Dr. C. Inolib : I may remark that when there is an interesting 
paper for discussion people come at eight o'clock, and at a quarter 
past eight there is a difiiculty in fiuduig a place. Still, if we met at 
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half-past eight there would be half an hour more for diiinei', and thai ] 
hour, judging from the theatres and other institutions, is the favourite 
one. 

Mr. L. W. Theupp : I have great pleasure in moving : " That the 
thanks of the Meeting be given to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir 
Montagu F. Ommanney, K.CM.G.), the Honorary Corresponding 
Secretaries in the various Colonies, and the Honorary Auditors {Mr, 
J. R. Mosse and Mr. W. G. Devon Astle) for their services during 
the past year." Allusion has already been made to the success of 
this Institute, and that success is no doubt largely due to the 
admirable way iai which those entrusted witlt various duties carry 
out those duties from year to year. Our Institute is a success — a 
thorough success, and has gone on fcom success to success. There 
have been no signs of falling off in any way, and it is most gratifying 
to meet here, year after year, and find things going on so well. I 
am quite sure that this is largely owing to the admirable way in 
which the gentlemen named in the resolution carry out their 
duties. 

Major Roper Parldngton seconded the resolution, which was 
passed. 

The Chairman : Our Hon. Treasurer (Sir Montagu Ommanney) 
is, as I have already announced, unable to be with us, and our hon. 
auditors (Mr. Mosse and Mr. Devon Astle) are also absent. It 
therefore devolves upon me to thank jou, which I do most heartily, 
for the resolution you have passed. 

The Chairman reported on behalf of the scrutineers that the 
result of the ballot showed that the list recommended by the 
Council was adopted, and that the following were the President, 
A'ice- Presidents, and Council for the ensuing year. 



H.B.H. The Fiiinoe o 



WiL 



E.G., G.C,M.G., Ac. 



Vice-Presidents. 
H.B.H. The Dpke ov Yohk, E.G. 
H.B.H. Pmncb Chmstun, K.O, 
Tin! DcKB Of AnQYi.L, E.G., K.T. 
The Dbke of DEvoNaniaE, K.G. 
The MABQUia of Dcfferin and 

KP., G.O-M.G., G.C.B. 
The MiBgcia op Lob.ne, I 



The Eatil or Eosebery, K.O. 

LoBD Bransei, K.CB. 

LOHD Cablinqford, K.P. 

Tee Hiqut Hon. Hcok C. E. Childrbs, 



O.C.M.G. 
The Eabl of Aberdeen. 
The EARI.OF CitANBBaaK, Q.C.S.I. 
Tbb Eabl of Ddnbaven, K.P. 
The Eabl of Jebsey, G.C.M.Q, 



Sm CBARI.EG Nicholson, Bart. 
Sm He-jbi Basklt. G.C.M.G., K.CB. 
Sir Henhy B. G. Bot.weh. Q.C.M.G. 
Oenebai, Sir H. C. B. Daubbnss, 

G.CB. 
Sib James A. Youl, K.C.U.G. 
Sib Fuedebicr Yodno, K.C.M.G. 
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P. H. Danoab, Esq. 
Fbkdemck DorroK, Esq. 

LraOT.-GKKIEAI, SlB J, BKViS EoWARtB 

K.C.M.O., C^. 

C. WAaHMQToH Eras, Esq., C.M.O. 
W. Maynaad Fabueb, Esq. 
Majoh-Genbhai. Sir Henbt Oiikhn 

E.C.8.L, C.B. 
T. MoBOAN Hahtet, Esq. 
Sib Robert G. W. HERnEur, G.C.B. 
Sib Ahthcb Eddosok, E.C.M.O. 
11. J, Jefprav, Esq. 
H. J, JocnDAiN, Ebq., C.M.G. 



WnxiAM Kesvick, Esq. 
Lieot.-Genkbai. B. W. Lowev, C J. 

; NeVILE LtTBBOCK, EsQ. 

Geobge S. Uacesiizib, Ebq- 
' Sm CuiBLEB Mills, K.C.M.O., C.B. 
i J. B. Mosse, Ebq. 
! Geobqf E. PABKra, Esq., M.A. 
I Sib Webtbt B. Pebcbval, E.C.M.O. 

StB SicL SimjEL, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sib Fbikoib Vn.LENEDVE Sutth. 

Sir Cbiri^s E. F. STiBuiia, Babt. 
' ScB Cai.Bi.BS ToppEB, Bart., G.C.M.G., 



Honorary Treasurer. 
Sir Montagu F. Ouhanney, K.C.M.G. 

Lieut. General E. W. Lowry, C.B., proposed, ami tlie CbainoBn 
Beeonded, a vote of thanks to the permanent staff, which was 
acknowledged by the Secretary, 

Sir John Akebman, K.C.M.G. ; As a, colonist of long residence, it 
has not been my privilege to attend very often the Annual Meetings 
of this Institute, with which I have been connected for about fifteen 
years. About fifteen years ago I had the privilege of speaking a 
few words, in another room, on the occasion of one of your evening 
lecture meetings. But I need no apology for rising to propose the 
following resolution :^- 

" That the thanks of the Fellows he accorded to the Couneil for 
their services to the Institute during the past year, and to the 
Chairman of this meeting for presiding." 

It is a resolution which cannot faU to be popular with every Fellow 
of the Institute present. I may say that I am no novice in the 
duties that devolve upon members of committees of various societies 
in carrying out the objects of those societies, and therefore I can most 
feelingly call upon you to pass this resolution. In carrying out so 
Bueeessfnliy in the past year as they have done the objects of the 
Institute, the Council and other officers must have devoted to its 
affairs a considerable amount of their valuable time and attention, for 
which they merit our grateful thanks. 

Sir FiELDiNa Clakre : In seconding this resolution I may say 
tliat I have not been able to attend very many meetings of the Insti- 
tute, but when I have attended I have found the dinners most plea- 
Bant gatherings, and the meetings afterwards have always been 
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attractive. We all know that tlie papers and the discuasions which 
follow are of the greatest service to the several Colonies to which they 
relate. The papers are instructive in themselves, and a cause of 
instruction from others. I am quite sure that the paper read at the 
last meeting on "British Trade in the East" was not only important 
in itself, but was highly beneficial on account of the discussion that 
was provoked. In the visits I have luade to England I have always 
found, apart from the meetings, that this Institute was a most valu- 
able one for anyone seeking information and instruction in regard to 
the Colonies, and that the Library is an exceedingly complete and 
useful one. I feel that a debt of deep gratitude is owing from the 
Fellows to the Council for their management of this excellent Insti- 
tution. 

The resolution was passed, and the Chaibman returned thanks on 
behalf of the Council. 
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A Special General Meeting was held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel M6tropole, on Thursday,February28, 1895, when Sir WilUftm 
MacGregoi, K.C.M.G., read a paper on "British N»w Guinea: 
Administration." 

The Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childera, F.R.S., a Vice-President 
of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting li 
Fellowa bad been elected, viz., 7 Resident and 7 Non-resident. 

Resident Fellows ;^ 

Thomas M. Banvn, George Cording, William AjisHn Horn, Lieul.-Colonel 
E. a, Lloyd, John SUvenson MilcJiCll, Percy A. MolU:io, Robert William 
Ptrhs, M.P. 

Non-Beaident Fellowa ; — 

H. E. Cargill (India), Colonel Mackentit Churchill (Cape Colony), J. C. 
Jetsir Coope {Mashonaland), Hon. WUliam S. Fielding, U.E.C., M.P.P. 
[pTfinier of Koto, Scotia), Claiid Mope Knight, Dr. Lefevre (British Columbia), 
J. E. O'Conor, CLE. (Assistant Secrelary lo the Ooveniment of India). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : It is my pleasing duty to introduce to you Sir 
William MacGregor, the Administrator- or what we should com- 
monly call the Governor — of British New Guinea. We are very 
fortunate in having a man of such distinction to explain to us 
matters in which he has taken so prominent a part. For more than 
twenty years, Sir William MacGregor has had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with many of our Colonies and Dependencies, chiefly in tba 
Far Seas— Fiji, Mauritius, the Seychelles, and what I cannot IjeJp 
calling the interesting island from which he now comes, and about 
which be will give us valuable information. Sir William MacGregoc 
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is experienced not only in Colonial affairs. He ia one of tli 
distinguished men of science of the day, and aa such has beea 
honoured by, I think, three Universities ; in fact, I may mention 
that he comes to-day from Cambridge, where he has had conferred 
on him a high degree. In my humble opinion, that combination of 
scientific and administrative capacity ia one of the most valuable 
that could be found in a governor. The well-grounded principles a 
scientific man must possess are always advantageous, but they are 
specially bo in connection with the government of a groat depen- 
dency ; and when he has concluded his address, I feel sure we shall' 
all feel we have gained permanent and valuableinstruction. I noff 
call upon Sir William MacGregor to read hia paper on 

BEITISH NEW GUINEA.— Administkation. ' 

It was under an arrangement entered into between the Imperial, 
Government and the three Colonies of Victoria, New South WaIeB| 
and Queensland that the Queen's sovereignty was declared over 
British New Guinea on September 4, 1888. A government was 
then established which is provided, under Letters Patent, Boyal 
Instructions, etc., with the ordinary legislative and executive powers 
conferred on other Crown Colonies, The peculiarity of British 
New Guinea in this respect is, that the three Australian Colonies 
mentioned above contribute each £5,000 a year to meet the expenses 
of the administration ; besides this they find half the cost of main- 
tenance of the British New Guinea Government steamer " Merria , 
England," the Imperial Government providing the other moiety. 
As these Colonies pay the cost of administration they are allowed to 
have a weighty voice in controlling the public affairs of the Posses- 
sion. This is spoken through the Government of Queensland, to 
the Governor of which Colony coiTespondence ia addressed in the first 
instance, instead of being sent direct to the Secretary of State torthi ' 
Colonies. Tliis arrangement ia founded on good reasons, that have' 
equally regard to existing circumstances and to the political future 
of Australia. That which may be regarded as determinative 
its political condition is the geographical position of British New" 
Guinea. It ia enough to say that the Southern coast of the Po 
Bion forms the Northern side of Torres Straits. If this one 
sideration is kept in view, it will be seen at once that it was thfl 
duty of Austrahan statesmen, acting in self-defence, to have at least 
that part of New Guinea added to the British Empire. The men 
who moved in this matter were foreseeing and patriotic. They had 
in view a united Australia, forming one of the great provinces of the 
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Empire, which ehoulJ be free from the immediate presence of a 
foreign power in such a poaitton that it might some day require in 
Australia the maintenance of a. large standing army and costly 
fortifications. It was a test of patriotism and of foresight, inasmuch 
as there was no present advantage to be had fur two at least of the 
Colonies concerned. If it was not the federal spirit, and sound 
patriotism, that moved Victoria to pay her share ; if it was not for 
the general future welfare of AustraUa that New South Wales under- 
took a similar burden — then it will be difficult to say what their 
motives were. They saw clearly that one of the greatest blessings 
bestowed on Australia is that nearly half the globe lies between it 
and the conscript nations of Europe. They saw how the gigantic 
armaments of even one nation could compel all others near it to 
adopt a similar policy ; and they had before their eyes the immunity 
of the United States of America from such cares. It was, therefore, 
as reasonable as it was wise and prudent that the statesmen of 
Australia should urge on the Imperial Government the annexation 
of British New Guinea to prevent the establishment of probably a 
fighting power there. 

Queensland may reasonably have been supposed to see in the 
transaction more direct material interest, as she shares with the 
new possession a considerable extent of common boundary. It has 
sometimes been alleged that the Queenslanders wished to be able 
to transfer the natives of New Guinea to Queensland, and that this 
was the chief reason why that Colony urged annexation. No doubt 
there must have been men in Queensland who hoped they might 
be able to procure labourers in that way. But annexation was not 
the best way to obtain labourers from there, though it was the only 
thing that could meet the pohtieal views of the men who guided 
the country and looked to its future. It may be pointed out that, pre- 
vious to annexation, the Queensland planters had labourers from that 
territory, and that, hy the termsof the agreement entered into with the 
Imperial Government, they were dehberately debarred from recruit- 
ing labourers in the Possession for at least the ten years it lasts. 

More than half a score of years ago the man best able to apeak 
on this point. Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, declared at a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society that the desire for the annexation of 
British New Guinea did not spring from the wish to possess more 
land or to get natives to work on the sugar plantations of Queens- 
land, as it was known that the natives of New Guinea were not 
fitted for that work ; but it arose simply for the purpose of pre- 
venting undesirable neighbours from coming near them. A week 
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before Sir ThomaB Mcllwraith made this statement, tWo Recruiting 
vessels arrived in Queensland with 283 labourers from New Guinea. 
They were followed by otliera, so that by the end of November of 
the same year, 1S84, some 625 of them had been landed in Queens- 
land — ^a number large enough to demonstrate the unfitness ascribed 
to them by Sir Thomas McDwraith. They were brought on eight 
separate voyages, and were employed for periods varying from 
twelve to two and a half months. These men were landed in 
Queensland from February to November, at such dates as would 
give a residence in the Colony of 479 labourers for about twelve 
months, with a mortality of about two hundred in the thousand ; 
of course these men were of the flower of the male population. 
These figures are extracted from the Eeport of the Eoyal Com- 
mission subsequently appointed to report on the circumstances of 
the recruitment of these labourers. 

This question of removing the natives of the Possession to 
Queensland is one that has been raised recently, and that has in 
several quarters caused some alarm. As it is of great importance, 
it is best to look it square in the face. There are, under existing 
circumstances, insuperable objections to it. The natives would not 
go voluntarily to Queensland, for, as the Eoyal Commission re- 
ferred to above said, " the love of home of these islanders amounts 
to a passion " ; and they could not, for moral and for physical 
reasons, be compelled to go. To take them against their will 
would be an outrage to which neither Queensland nor Australia 
would ever consent ; the force that would be required to capture 
them and remove them does not esist, and it could not be supplied. 
If they were really taken to Queensland, then all hope of the future 
development of the Possession would be at an end. What planter 
would care to commence operations in British New Guinea if the 
available labour were removed to Queensland ? It would be a 
deadly blow at the hope of teaching the natives to become useful 
producers on their own account. The labour traffic has played 
sad havoc with the population of the Solomon, New Hebrides, and 
neighbouring islands. It is greatly to be feared that the South Sea 
man is fast following the sturdy Carib of the West Indies, under 
the influence of those who are ready to hold up their hands in pious 
condemnation of the less enlightened, superstitious, and hypocritical 
Spaniards of Ferdinand and Isabella and their near successors. 

The Pacific Islanders have not been decimated by forced labour 
in their oim country, but unfair advantage has often been taken of 
their ignorance, and until only some fifteen or twenty years ago the 
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labour tralGc was conducted in. a one-sided, unwise, and shortsighted 
manner, which reduced the population greatly, more than need 
have heen the case. This labour traffic, if combined with deporta- 
tion of the natives, would undoubtedly in the long run, and in spite 
of every precaution, have similar results if appUed to the population 
of British New Guinea. If the Colony were onee depopulated, 
which it certainly would be to a large extent by the labour trade in 
one or two generations, whence is it to be re-peopled ? The develop- 
ment of British New Guinea requires that its population remain 
and work in their own country, on their own soil, and in their 
own climate. This removal to Queensland would, if advantageous 
at all, be so only for a very short time, and for a few individuals 
in that Colony ; on the other hand, the development of the Poaaes- 
eion would be a permanent benefit to its natives, to the Colony 
of Queensland, and to Australia. Political foresight and con- 
siderations of humanity combine to show clearly that the natives 
of the Possession should not be removed elaewhere for any purpose 
in their present condition, and in the undeveloped state of 
their own country. In fact, there is no reason why they should be 
transported to Queensland or to any other place, for the Queensland 
or any other planter will be warmly welcomed in British New 
Guinea as a settler, and have full and perfect hberty to recruit 
labourers anywhere so long as he employs them in the Posseaaion. 
As many representations were recently made to the Ministers of 
Queensland on this matter, they were of course obhged to consider 
it, and had the Government of the Possession heen of opinion that 
the experiment should be tried, as being in the first place desirable 
in the interests of the natives, the Queensland Government would 
doubtless have put proposals before the Secretary of State ; but as 
the Government of the new Colony consider the removal of the 
natives as undesirable, as being politically unwise, and as being at 
the same time impracticable, it is not likely that the Government 
of Queensland will submit the question to the Imperial Government, 
without the consent of which the laws now regulating this subject 
and forbidding the removal of the natives could not be changed. 
With myself there is not any doubt whatever that Queensland and 
the sister Colonies will faithfully and loyally carry out their agree- 
ment in respect of the Possession. They have all been generous 
beyond the letter of their engagements — the two southern Colonies 
in the matter of money, and Queensland in that and in scores of 
other ways. In fact, no request for money or other aid hits ever 
been refused to the administration, 
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So far, the sacrifice made by the contributing Coloniea lia^' 
practically been one solely for tbe benefit of the nativfl race. In my 
hnmble opinion, the efforts made by tbem for the Papuan are 
conspicuous in the history of British colonisation. There may be 
some similar instance in that history where Colonial governments 
have at their own expense endeavoured honestly and honourably to 
deal fairly with an aboriginal race beyond their own borders, and to 
fit it into its place in the edifice of our national civilisation ; but no 
similar instance ia known to me. In dealing vdth New Guinea 
affairs, the dominant and first consideration of the Governments of 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, of the Hon. D. B. Morehead, of Sir 
Samuel Griffith, and of the Hon. H. M. Nelson has been invariably 
the interests of the natives. On this point there is one person who 
can speak with positive knowledge of the subject : the person who 
now has the honour to address you. Sir Arthur Palmer, who has 
several times acted as Governor in Queensland, has always clearly 
and strongly supported the same pohcy with all his rich experience 
and conspicuous ability. These gentlemen have, in so acting, 
reflected also the wish of the southern Colonies. No single measure 
devised by the Possession Government for the well-being or for 
the improvement of the native race has ever been refused or even 
curtailed by these governments, who have one and all carefully held 
the Possession free from and above party considerations. Doubtless 
many mistakes have been made in tbe administration, but these 
certainly cannot be imputed to Australia, but must be assumed by 
the Administrator, whose views and work the Australian statesmen 
have invariably supported and seen carried out. Those Colonies are 
not content with simply securing themselves under the annexation 
of British New Guinea, but they are at considerable expense carry. 
ing on a great work in the Possession, the greatest work of the kind 
that has been undertaken by any of Her Majesty's Colonies single- 
handed, making in the cause of civilisation and humanity efforts 
that are creditable to the Empire, and most honourable to the 
Colonies directly concerned in finding the necessary means. It ie 
right that this should be pointed out because many persons, perhaps 
not umiaturally, objected to these Colonies having any control over 
British New Guinea. 

As the executive machineiy of the Administration is more or lesB 
peculiar, it may be briefly pointed out what routine has been 
established. It rests on a system framed and elaborated by Lord 
Knutsford, as Secretary of State, on this side, and by Sir Samuel 
Griffith as PremitT of Queensland, on the other side. The drafts 
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of laws and regulations, estimates of expenditure, requiaitiona for 
supplies, and official reports are sent to the Governor of Queensland, 
who in turn forwards them to the head of the Ministry of the Colony, 
who may submit papers to experts, to his colleagues, or to the other 
contributing Colonies, as the case may require. The Administrator is, 
in the exercise of legislative and administrative functions, to be guided 
by the instructions of the Governor of Queensland, and the Governor 
of Queensland is to consult his Executive Council on all British New 
Gninea matters. The views of the Cabinet, or Cabinets, are conveyed 
by the Governor to the Administrator, and the former transmits 
copies of the correspondence to the Secretary of State. This is the 
usual course ; but the Administrator cannot, whatever guidance he 
may receive, proceed to pass laws affecting certain subjects without 
previously obtaining the assent of the Sovereign, such, for example, 
as laws for removing natives from the Possession or supplymg them 
with arms and intoxicants. In case of emergency, or where he deems 
it necessary, the Administrator could of course address himself 
direct to the Secretary of State, but that is not likely to be often re- 
quired, and it could not fail to cauS3 delay in ordinary matters, and 
to break the continuity of correspondence. It vrill thus be seen that 
outside of New Guinea the person who can most influence the 
ordinary administration of the Possegsion is the Premier of Queens- 
land. In actual practice the arrangement has worked remarkably 
well. The truth is that the premiers of Queensland have all been 
business men of large experience, who have long before they occupied 
that position learned to dispose of official work, and to trust the 
colleagues with whom they co-operate. Official matters concerning 
British New Guinea are disposed of in Queensland with a precision 
and despatch that would surprise many old-established offices. Sir 
Arthur Pahner and Mr. Morehead introduced the custom of early com- 
municating important New Guinea despatches to the Press, a wiso 
departure hi this case from the more conventional oiBcial routine, 
for it has created a popular Australian interest in the ofTairs of the 
Possession, and it has turned to good account the experience that 
Australia is gaining in governing native races, for in that respect 
her destiny is not yet full. 

From what has been already said it will be seen that great import- 
a,nce ia to be attached to the idea of making the natives producers m 
their own country. It would be absurd to suppose that, even from 
the highest motives, these Colonies could go on paying £15,000 a 
year for all time for maintaining a paternal and philanthropic 
government in the Possession. The i,'15,000 represents the amount 
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available for the ordinary expenses of the Administration. Last 
year the revenue waa in round numbers about £6,000, repreBsnldng 
nearly two-fifths of the expenditure on establishments and services, 
e\cluaive of the cost of maintenance of the steamer. That this 
burden must be reduced until it disappears may be accepted as a 
truism. This leads ua at once to the question of the future pro- 
spects of the Possession. The first question is, What can be done 
with the country by Europeans and by the natives ? 

It occupies in the south a latitude corresponding to that of Ceylon 
in the north. But British New Guinea is three and a half times as 
large as Ceylon, has mountains nearly twice as high, and has a 
greater variety of soil and climate than the older Colony. Generally, 
then, it may he said that any tropical product can be grown in the 
Possession. It seems to be specially well adapted for plantations 
of sugar-cane, tea, coffee, vanilla, cocoa, kola nut, cotton, sisal fibre, 
gutta percha, maize, tobacco, cinchona, spices of all kinds, and 
every form of tropical fruit. There are hundreds o( varieties of 
sugar-cane native to the country. Perhips every tribe that plants 
anything grows that article. Tobacco has been found on the 
greater part of the mainland, on Mount Knutsford in the Owen 
Stanley Range, inland on ail the Gulf rivers, and near the meeting 
point of the Dutch, German, and British boundaries in the far 
interior. It does not exist on the north-east coast, nor was it 
known in the islands. It is therefore probably not originally 
indigenous, but it is clearly completely domesticated in the country, 
where it must have been used for generations. This tobacco is a 
small-leaf kind, and is said to be of very special value in the tobaooo 
market. Cotton and rice are not native, but grow well there, and 
could doubtless be successfully planted. It is clear that tea and 
coffee grow well in the Colony, 

I o s \ months of the year, from May to November, there is & 
f esh so th east breeze ; during the remainder of the year the wind 
la northerly and most rain falls during that period, not as regular 

on^oon ra ns, but as frequent thunderstorms. In the daytime the 
ten pe ature s generally from 80° to 85° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
and falls sav five or six degrees during the night, but considerably 
u ore ear the great mountain ranges. The Possession is not visited 
hyh rr canes— a matter of extreme importance to the planter. The 
Colony has leep alluvial soil, volcanic soil, clay soils, light and 
heavy loam, limestone soil, sandy or other soils ; it has flat, sloping, 
and steep lands. The greater part is covered by forest, hut there are 
considerable areas of reed and grass Innds, Certain districts have 
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a^ some thirty or forty inches of rainfell, some have eighty, others 
as much as up to 120. There is a. considerable quantity of land fit 
for settlement to which there is good water-carriage by creeks and 
rivers, with convenient accommodation for shipping. The planter 
can obtain land by purchase from the Government, but he cannot buy 
from the native. The settler selects the land suitable for his purpose 
— land which is not occupied by natives ; and the Crown, if tt turns 
out that the land is available, becomes possessed of it as Crown Land, 
and then issues a Crown grant to the parcliaser. The minimum 
price per acre, when sold with reasonable conditions of improvement, 
is 2s. 6d. The settler is at liberty to recruit native labourers in any 
part ol the Possession. The Government is always prepared to give 
any facility it can in this matter, but cannot undertake to recruit 
for the employer. 

The tariff of custom dues has been intentionally made a com- 
paratively light one. The duty on tobacco, the principal article 
hitherto used in paying for native labour, is Is. a pound ; the duty 
on drapery and hardware is 10 per cent, ad valorem. The wages 
paid to the members of the Armed Constabulary, which will be a 
guide to the payments made in cash to labourers, are 10s. a month 
to first year's men, and 11. a month afterwards. The settler would 
therefore find there, (1) Cheap and good land, (2) a supply of local 
labour, {S) exemption from hurricanes, and (4) a climate fairly 
healthy and agreeable. 

There is, however, one thing that the Government cannot and 
will not do for the European planter: it cannot dispossess native 
tribes of their agricultural lands. But that is not necessary, as for 
the present there is more than enough for both races. But, side by 
i with the planter, it is hoped that the native will become a 
useful cultivator on his own account. Practically all the pearls, 
sandal-wood, trepang, and copra esported now are got and prepared 
by the natives. The way they are taking to washing out gold on 
Q account on Sudest shows that they are apt enough to 
learn from Europeans. The products that are suited for the opera- 
tions of Europeans would be largely suitable for the native also. 
If he sees once how to grow tea, coffee, vanilla, rice, sugar-cane, 
ginger, tobacco, and sucli things, he will soon imitate others when 
he learns that he can sell his produce. At present the areas grow- 
ing cocoa-nuts are small, but this industry can be extended by 
both natives and Europeans to very large dimensions on the great 
length of coast line— over 8, SCO miles ou the mainland and the 
islands together, The cocoa-nut is indigenous to t]i@ conntrjr, and 
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everywhere bears well. In this industry the Government has been 
leading the way, and has planted some SO.OOO trees. The develop- 
ment to whicli tliia cultivation can be brought is of great import- 
ance. In the Bigo district alone the natives have lately planted 
about 60,000 nuts within a day's ride of the station. They are only 
now beginning to learn the value of this article, and to know that 
they can plant it with safety and profit. It will thus be seen that 
much may be expected from the soil of the Possession both from 
the operations of planters and from the natives themselves. 

The fisheries are not so valuable as those of Queensland, but 
thej will always, when developed, maintain a considerable number 
of people. There are many places that could he used for farming 
pearl-shell and sponges, and a law is being brought into operation 
to enable coast areas to be leased for those and similar purposeR. 
The natural fishing grounds of the Possession in the west were put 
under the jurisdiction of Queensland before British New Guinm 
was a part of the Empire ; but the Government of Queensland is 
generously prepared to remedy that to a reasonable extent. 

Only a few months ago the existence of a great sandstone distriot 
on the Purari Elver became known. There specimens of coal 
were found, which on analysis seem to be of superior quality. 
Our knowledge of this extends only so far that we know that 
there is good coal in the district. The examination of the fossil 
remains forwarded to Mr, Eobert L. Jack, Government geologist of 
Queensland, and to Mr. Etheridge, of the Australian Museumi. 
Sydney, two excellent authorities on such a matter, justify good 
expectations from this soiiree. But the district requires much 
greater examination : a work of time and of some difficulty, 

There is good reason to believe that gold-hearing reefs exist ia 
the Louisiades, if not also elsewhere. In the creeks on Tagula and 
Misima alluvial and creek mining has been carried on for half a. 
dozen years, and recently reefs of some promise have been found oo 
Tagula. There have been from two to three score of European 
diggers there all that time. They work hard themselves all day, 
and some of them have done well ; but most of the creeks have 
now been washed, some of them naore than once. The natives 
find more gold on Tagula than the Europeans. As a small industry 
it will doubtlessly last there for many years, and it will be axr 
tonded by the natives to the other eastern islands where gol4 
has been fomid, as Rossel, Joanuet, Duau, and Goodenough. 
Gold is found in the great majority of the rivers of the mainlandi 
hut it is not at all clear as yet where it comes from. The relations 
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tbat have existed between the diggers and the natives have been bo 
peaceful and amicable that no anxiety need be entertained on this 
point should the number of diggers become greater than it is at 
Not a little uneasiness was naturally felt in ofBcial circles 
3 diggers went in a body to New Guinea in 1878. Up to the 
very last, when probably some of the men were short of provisions, 
, they maintained friendly relations with the natives of the central 
district. They have proved themselves a law-abiding and loyal 
class in the Louiaiadea, and I am certain that, should the occasion 
ever require it, they would atand by the Government to a man, 
They grumble lite true Britishers, but they treat the natives fairly. 
It is not from the disigers that trouble need be expected, but from 
3se who come to hang about them and prey on them when there 
Si rush and much doing. No other precious metal than gold has 
80 far been discovered, nor have ajiy precious atones been found, 
but, in view of the geological formation met with, it will be very 
strange if these are not got before long. The presence of gold- 
1 the Possession has not so far as settlement is concerned 
proved o£ any considerable advantage up to the present, because the 
diggings have only been surface washings, and those engaged in 
that do not take up land or settle permanently in the country. 
It would probably bo different i£ large and payable reefs could be 
discovered. The ground is extremely difficult for the prospector, 
and it will be generations before the country can be fully examined 
for the minerals that are probably there- 
It is likely that a good deal could be done by commercial men in 
collecting and exporting such iudigenous products as gutta-percha, 
ginger, sago, etc. There ia good reaaon to believe that much of the 
first is obtainable ; it, as well as the native ginger, is now being 
tried. There is room on the Gulf rivers, and on some of those on 
the noith-east coast, for the manufacture of sago on a large scale. 

There is a considerable quantity of sandal-wood in the central 
district, and perhaps elsewhere. This is being exported, but the 
market is somewhat unstable. Still it will remain one of the small 
industries of the country. In timber, New Guinea cannot compete 
with Australia until the easily accessible forests of that country have 
been used up, unless a market can be found for a few kinds that are 
more pecuhar to the forests of the Possession. 

Although the natural products of the country will maintain a 
considerable number of minor industries, the great resources of the 
future must be found in agriculture. It is not a pastoral country. 
Domestic animala thrive well, but the amount of pasture land 
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available is nob great, and it is not likely to have a meat export. 
For this industry on a large Boate it contains too much forest, too 
numerouB a, native population, and is too far from a market. But 
it should be able to supply itself with frsBh meat, and to furnish 
its own horses. | 

Its coming prosperity will most probably rest on its exports of j 
sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, cotton, rice, sago, gutta-percha, copra, 
and the numerous smaller industries, agricultural and commercial. 

At present the total of the white population probably does not 
exceed three hundred. A great accession of numbers and of 
capital is therefore required to bring about the development so 
much desired. It may confidently be asserted that the public men 
of Australia connected with the direction of affairs in British New 
Guinea will maintain the policy and measures best suited to reach 
this great end, a policy that is based on fair and just treatment to 
the native race, whOe furthering in every possible way the settle- 
ment of Europeans in a manner that will continue to avoid racial 
conflict and hatred. As practical businessmen they know well that 
this work is not without some difficulties; but a promising com- 
mencement has been made, and we all feel that the task is like that 
allegorical uphill work of which it was said : — 

QueBta montagna e tale, 
Che sempre al comineiar di sot to & grave 
E quanto uom pid va bu, e men fn male. 

San I TAB Y. 

One of the first questions generally asked concerning New 
Gwinea is this : Is it a healthy country ? The answer may be that 
for its latitude it is not unhealthy. All tropical climates must be 
more or less trying and exhausting to members of the white races, 
not yet accustomed to the vertical rays of the sun of the torrid 
zone, for it is still true what was said by the great German, " Aber 
die Bonne duldet kein Weisses." In all probability, however, the 
day will come when British New Guinea will be regarded as one of 
the healthiest of the tropical Colonies of the Empire. Sunstroke is 
BO rare that, on the spot, one does not hear of it. This is probably 
to be accounted for chiefly by the fresh sea-breeze that is so com- 
mon, by the cold air that descends in currents from the lofty 
mountains, and by the presence of vast and umbrageous forests. 

Fortunately the negative quality is the most conspicuous ont 
respect of the majority of diseases best known to Europeans. It wiU 
be interesting eveq to the inquiring, thinking layman tQ learn that 
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Mrtain malaSiea do not occur in tlie Colony ; wbita tfaeir non-exist- 
ence there ia of great scientific importance to tliose who study the 
origin and distribution of disease. 

Scarlet fever, which I have never met with in the high tropics, 
does not occur ; nor do small-pox, chicken-pox, measles, or hooping 
cough. That most lethal disease, dysentery, is all hut uiilcnown. 
The deadly, multiform, contagious dysentery that has devastated the 
Bouth Sea Islands and has produced at times such deplorable and 
ruinous mortality among the South Sea labourers in Fiji and (Jueena- 
land, is quite unknown. There ia very strong reason to believe that 
dysentery, or the worst forms of the diseases that are commonly 
called by that name, ia a microbic malady, presenting different forms 
as caused by different organisms or by the same one in different phases 
of development. The man who will bring to the study of this terri- 
ble disease all the acquisitions of modem science will most probably 
become one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. This 
would be true more especially of the South Seas, of which dysentery 
has been and is still the scourge. Leprosy occurs sporadically. It 
ia not usually of the worst tuberculous type, and but seldom pro- 
duces mutilation. It is far from assuming the malignant and 
destructive characteristics it possesses in the Hawaiian and 
3 Islands, for example. It ia a good proof of the unusual 
s of type of thia disease that, so far, no specific native name 
is known for it in any district. It ia in all cases called hy the word 
that signifies " sore " or "ulcer." It cannot be very contagioua, aa 
the natives have no particular fear of it, and have never killed or 
segregated lepers. No case is known of ita having affected any 
foreigner. Beriberi does not seem to be met with. If it esista 
it is rare. 

Of fevers it may be said at once that yellow fever and Ij-phoid 
fever are unknown. The absence of the latter ia of much mterest, 
as numerous tribes live in conditions that one would think most 
favourable to its genesis could it originate de novo. It is almost 
certain that it was not native to Fiji or to the Pacific. It was in- 
troduced into Fiji in 1675, with a fatal result to the first patient, 
and the germs of it will now probably never become extinct there, 
but gradually be dispersed thence to many other ialands. It is 
unfortunately securely domesticated in Australia. 

The simple continued fever that runs a regular course and simu- 
lates typhoid fever for eight or ten days, though not uncommon in 
the Pacific, does not occur in New Guinea, 'I'he great bugaboo of 
British Now Guuica ia malarial fever. It ia quite certain that this 
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lualudy is not infrequent. Fortunately in the great majority ol- 
inBtanceB it ia of a mild character. Officers of the Government 
provided witli five-grain tabloids of quinine and antifebrine. When 
anyone, native or European, perceives the approach of fever he 
makes appUcation for two or three tabloids, and in nine cases out 
ten nothing more is heard of it. Domestic animals do not seem 
be quite exempt from it. The natives themselves enjoy no imma* 
nity from it, but they very seldom die of it directly. It may be 
doubted that any person, white or coloured, in the employ of the 
Government has died of it alone, although it doubtless has rendered 
the system less able to resist other illnesses. Its access ia extremely 
capricious. It is altogether impossible to say beforehand whether 
a given district will be a fever one or not. Twelve or twenty n[ieii 
have freqnently been several weeks in low mangrove districts, 
Bleeping in hammocks and on platforms over mud deposit, aome- 
timea of evil odour, and the party has left the neighbourhood with- 
out a case of illneBs. At other times several men get fever in good 
weather, and on dry or hilly country. It is equally uncertain aW 
regards the individual that it mil single out. Certain personB, op 
whom it could not be predicted beforehand either by physique, agoi 
or temperament, aufTer severely; while others have only mild at- 
tacks, and many are entirely exempt from it, or nearly so. Predis- 
posing causes are long exposure to the full glare of the sun, severe 
fatigue, cold produced by wet, but above all else a cold wind playing 
on the body, or even on a part of it, producing sudden cessation dE 
transpiration from the skin. 

It begins by a feeling of uneasiness, which increases towardv 
oppression, as a sensation of chilliness makes itself apparent^ 
This latter is seldom productive of shivering fits. The skin! 
becomes diy, the head full and heavy, with throbbing templea ; 
then the hands and feet become unnaturally warm, and the whole 
body is parched and becomes of abnormally high temperature) 
while the patient suffers from oppression and feels a painful desire 
for relief, which generally comes as soon as lie perspires freely. 
The probability is that he will miss a couple of meals and be at 
work nest day. He may have nothing more of it for days or weeks 
or months, for it does not often assume a regular periodic type. 
Butit takes a firmer bold on a few, produces continued vomiting, 
prostration, delirium, and exhaustion. If it attacks an individual 
frequently in this way, it sometimes produces enlargement of the 
liver and spleen, with great debility. For this the best remedy is 
to leave the country, at least temporarily. The most ttoublesoma 
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complication is, however, that oceaaionally the high fever and 
great destruction of tissue cause obBtiuction of the Iddneys ; but 
tbis yields to the ordinary treatment for sucb cases. It will be 
seen that there is thus nothing much to dread in the fever of 
New Guinea, if reasonable and intelligent care is exercised. 

The majorityof native deaths arise from pleurisy and pneumonia, 
generally at the change of seasons. The pneumonia would appear 
to oceaaionally assume an epidemic form. Europeans do not seem 
to suffer from this complaint. 

It is probably owing to the little alternation of temperature 
that rheumatism is rare, but it is sometimes seen. Croup is mi- 
known. Diphtheria has not yet been introduced into British New 
Guinea. It was unknown in Fiji until brought there about 1879 
by the little daughter of a lady who arrived there from Sydney. 
Mother and daughter died of it. A caae, the existence of which 
was known only to the medical officer, occurred immediately after 
in the person of a prisoner in Levuka gaol, but he recovered, 
and the disease for the time became extinct, and has not to my 
knowledge been distributed into the Pacific from that Colony. 

No case of cancer has come under my notice in any native in 
the Colony ; but lupus is common, frequently destroying the nose, 
cheeks and eyes of natives. Tuberculosis is rare, if it really 
occurs at all among the natives. Tapeworm is unknown. Ele- 
phantiasis is met with sporadically anywhere ; but, as in the 
Pacific, it is moat frequent on small islands, with mangrove swamp 
and httle or no running water. The growths of this disease do 
not assume in New Guinea the large proportions common in Fiji 
and Samoa, nor is it nearly so common. It has not affected any 
European in New Guinea. 

The skin diseases of the country are of special interest, because 
they are easiest to observe and are unfortunately too common. The 
most repulsive one, which is, however, in no way dangerous to life, 
is the form of ringworm called by Dr. Turner, late of Samoa, Tinea 
desqiiamatis. This is one of the diseases that eivihsalion has been 
distributing with great rapidity. It was unknown in the group 
of Samoa, Tonga, and Fiji until labourers were brought from the 
Line and Solomon Islands to those places. It is said to exist in 
Formosa. Its track from that to the Line Islands may have been, 
or could be, traced by the medical ofiicers of the navy. Fiji has 
been a prolific centre for its distribution. The Line islanders gave 
it to the native Fijians, and the Fijians had their revenge in giving 
the Line islanders yawa. _But it was not civilisation that intro- 
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dnced tliia pest into Britiab New Giiiiiea, tbougli it will, it ia to be 
feared, greatly facilitate ita spread. It exists in the west, where 
probably it lias found ita way from some place further north or west ; 
on the Fly it in known as Sukuba, and on the Bamu as Suku, the 
name apphed to tobacco. Frofesaor Giglioli has suggested that they 
may have been introduced together. It was very common in the 
villages 400 miles up that rivei. It was not seen at Biroe, the highest 
village on the Purari, nor among the great ti-ihes of that delta. 
From the east end of the Possession it has got as far as Aroma, 
The most common eastern name for it ia " Sipom," probably from 
the Pannaieti word "pom," to turn over. The central district is 
free from it, but is thus being attacked at each side, and the cleaji 
area is being gradually reduced, like Althaea's firebrand. It will 
doubtless cover the whole Colony eventually. British New Guinea 
possesses sufficient brimstone, sulphurous water, and solfatare to 
extinguish this disease, if these things could only be applied to it..' 
Of this fact the natives are as yet ignorant, but it may be possible 
to teach it to, at least, some of them. The bath and clean clothes 
generally protect Europeans from it ; but in Fiji they have often got 
spots of the disease, and this has several times happened in New 
Guinea also. Timely and persevering treatment stops it and cares, 
it, but not always easily. If left unchecked it would cover the whole t. 
body in legs than a couple of years. 

Next cornea the unpleasant disease of yaws. This malady 
appears to exist right across the Paeifle. It has certainly been 
from time immemorial known to the Polynesians and their 
neighbours. It had not, however, reached the Line islanders until 
they got it from Fiji, The adult Line islanders contracted it 
when at work there. Where it is domesticated it ia a disease of 
childhood. The Solomon islanders have also long had it, I 
cannot say whether it was ever known to the Maori, nor do I 
know its limits in the islands between New Guinea and Queens- 
land. As it is a sort of national disease its distribution is of 
much interest. In British New Guinea, where its presence ig 
universal, it has clearly a milder character than it has in the 
Pacific. Of course all natives get it once. So far no European 
has contracted the disease in New Guinea, but Fijian experience 
demonstrates that it might be communicated to them. The Fijian 
considers it a desirable necessity that his chUd should undergo 
this disease, and will send him to contract it from those 
the Papuan attaches no importance to it. Itch was not a native 
disease, but recently a few natives were seen in the central district 
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su&eritlg from it. The ordinary, but very troublesome, " aernb 
itch " lasts only till tbe acarus dies in the skin, which it does in a 
few days, without propagating there. The insect lives on grass, 
but prefers human blood to vegetable diet. The peculiar, erosive, 
apparently scrofulous ulcerations, ao common among the natives of 
Fiji, called there "vidikoBO," and more or less allied to lupus, are, 
though less frequent, not altogether rare in New Gainea. They are 
probably microbic, are easily cured, and, there aa elsewhere, do not 
seem to implicate the lymphatic glands. Europeans do not get these 
ulcerations. 

A peculiar disease ia met with sporadically all over the country, 
in which small hard fibrous tumours, often as large aa a plum, form 
generally over the parts of the body that would be in contact with 
the ground in sleeping. They are most common about the elbow 
and hip. They are probably originally parasitic, are not trouble- 
BfiFTi g,, and are easy to remove. In one case a European had one or 
these, and though a devotee to science, he would not he 
jfid by my advice to defer an operation until his arrival in 
jiurope, where the tumour could be properly examined. Another 
somewhat similar disease ia met with in Europeans, in which small 
tumours form on the akin, probably caused by the ova of some 
insect. These tumours grow to about the size of a pea, are smooth, 
and with an omphalic depression on the top, through ■which a curdy- 
like deposit can be expressed. They are innocent, painlessj and soon 
shrivel up and disappear. 

Venereal diseases were quite unknown to the natives. A few 
eases have been introduced from Australia, and it will be difficult to 
prevent their spread. These maladies have been distributed broad- 
cast in the Pacific, chiefly through the labour traffic of Fiji and 
Queensland. Some of these diseases assume a destructive and in- 
tractable type in South Sea races, and they probably would not be 
milder in New Guinea. 

The four diseases that have been devastating the Pacific are 

first and before all others, dysentery ; then hooping cough, meaales, 

and venereal disease. Civilisation will introduce and distribute 

these in New Guinea ; can it, or rather will it, control them ? 

^L It has not done so, hut it has uot fairly tried to do ao, in the 

^1 majority of the Pacific Islands. 

^M The natives do not practise medicine to any considerable extent. 

^M There are many charmers who clumsily profess to extract stones, 
^M sticks and rubbish from a aore head or a diseased organ. These 
^ft are professionals and are paid for their labour. Efforts of different 
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Mrids, by noise and incantation, are also made to drive away the 
spirit that causes sickness ; or men lie in wait with bow and 
arrow to shoot it. It death takes place without the intervention 
of human agency, it is caused by the invisible arms of a spirit, 
whose shafts are fatal. It is probably this spiritual idea of patho- 
logy that has so narrowly confined the search of the Papuan for 
material medical remedies, and which has prevented his surgery 
from attaining the development it reached in Fiji, 

The septum of the nose is pierced by a surgical operation, and 
somethnes large openings are made on each side of the ridge of 
the nose. The lips are never alit for ornaments. Holes are made, 
all round the edge of the external ear, and the lobe is great 
distended, or drawn into long tags ; great cicatrices are raised 
ornamental form in many tribes, especially in the west 
whose skins are too dark to show tattooing, but these latter opej 
tiona belong more to dress considerations, 

Counter -irritation is cleverly applied by thrashing a stiff or sore 
back with a large nettle-leaf. A bad head is sometimes reUeved by 
superficial incisions on the forehead, or it is ingeniously and deftly 
bled by a small toy bow to which a miniature arrow as large aa a 
drawing pencil is attached, pointed with a fragment of sharp flint or 
obsidian, or a mother may suck the nose of a child when it has a 
cold in the head. Cases are met with in which large parallel cuta- 
neous incisions have been made for arthritic rheumatism, wliieh is 
uncommon, for elephantiasis of the legs, and even for snake bite. 
When the Eossel islanders are going to fight they eat ginger " to 
warm the stomach," and some tribes gave massoi bark to their dogs 
before a hunt, for a similar reason. Natives occasionally drink sea- 
water for medicinal pui-poses. It would not be safe to say that they 
use other internal medicines. It is not clear whether they know 
and use any poisons. They employ ligatures occasionally, and 
frequently apply cataplasms of slightly astringent leaves to recent 
wounds or swollen glands. But ulcers are as a rule only covered by 
a leaf or left imdressed. Although they are very suspicious of 
strangers, they do not hesitate to take the white man's remedies. 
Their favourite medicines are Epsom salts, quinine and blaestone, 
but many of them have come to know the beneficial results 
of speedily applying pennanganato of potash to snake bite, and 
will hurry to a missionary or government ofiicer to have this 
tried. 

Snakes are numerous and often their bite is deadly, and in some 
districts deplorably so. Officers are instructed in dealing with recent 
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CABes to pinch up between the fioger and thumb, or with a forceps, 
asmallbitof skinmcludmg the puactures, to cat this out sharply and 
to rub the crystals of permanganate of potash into the wound, and 
then to administer some ammonia or brandy. There has, so far, 
been reason to be satisfied with the results. 

One of their most curious and interesting medical resorts is the 
Way they remove the pain and pressure caused by the milk in the 
breasts of a woman who has lost a yoimg child. To relieve the 
woman, perhaps also with some regard to domestic economy, for the 
Papuan is the most frugal of mankind, a small pig is put to the 
breast in the place ot the child. A little time ago there were two 
-or three women at one Government station who were being treated 
:by this curious remedy. 

A simple fracture of the leg I have seen them put up by laying a 
stick eighteen inches long over the fi-acture, and then passing a few 
turns of cane round the limb and the stick near the two ends of the 
latter. It would have greatly impeded circulation and might have 
produced mortification of the limb, but it was otherwise good in 
principle. 

Gallants wear about their person in some places a heavy- smelling, 
small oraceous plant, which is supposed to exercise on the softer 
Lce like that of Veuus's gu'dle on the other. Other 
a trust to the odour of the glands of the cuscus for this pur- 
pose. But they frequently depart from material agents for this 
object and resort to incantation. 

Perhaps their most effective remedy in sickness is massage. Once 
the Administrator was suddenly seized by high fever on the path 
between two villages about half a dozen miles apart, but separated 
,by a swamp, which it was unadvisable to wade through in the 
feverish state. Swift messengers, sent spontaneously by the native?, 
speedily brought six women from the nearer village. They carried 
a which they deposited the patient, and in half an hour they, 
aided by ten grains of quinine, squeezed the fever out of him. But 
it woirld be hard to say which was the greater rehef, to be free from 
the burning fever, or to be delivered from the kneading of the 
dozen hard and wiry hands of these active and induatriona manipu- 
lators. 

To escape the troabies of maternity the women of some places 
prepare and drink a decoction of a common malvaceous plant, which 
they believe to be efficacious for this purpose. There is no reason 
to believe that they can procure abortion by any medicines. If 
ir done, it seems to be by violence only. 
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Legislation. 

A brief r6sum6 will anffice to show the coarse of legialdtion in 
Britisli New Guinea. It is controlleil both by the contributing 
Colonies and by the Imperial Government. The Legislative Council 
consists of four official and one unofficial member. 

Immediately after annexation, laws were passed to prohibit the 
supplying of natives with fireai-ms, ammunition, esplosivea, intoxi- 
cating liiiuor, and opium, and to prevent the deportation of natives. 
This was in accordance with the provisions of the Letters Patent. 
These laws have been rigidly carried out. In only extremely rare 
cases is any intoxicant illegally given to a native ; occasionally a luck- 
less digger when leaving the country sella his firearms for gold to 
natives, and this has to be watched, but the natives do not so far 
possess firearms. At the same time laws were passed to prevent the 
purchase of land from natives except by the Crown, and to establish 
Courts of Justice, and to adopt the laws of Queensland as far as- 
they were then applicable. 

The Central Court has, in its criminal jurisdiction, cognizance and 
jurisdiction over all crimes and offences against the law. In civil 
cases the Central Court has the like jurisdiction as the Supreme 
Court of Queensland. But an appeal lies in criminal cases from the 
Central Court to the Supreme Court of Queensland if the senlenc^ 
exceeds three months' imprisonment ; in civil cases, when the amount 
or value in dispute exceeds one hundred pounds. There is no trial 
by jury ; in fact there are no means of providing jury-men. 

The general Mining laws of Queensland were adopted in 1888, 
but with special provisions for the protection of the rights of natives, 
and also putting it in the power of the Government to give or to 
withhold rewards for the discovery of gold or of a new gold field. 

Criminal Law Procedure was regulated by a law passed early 
in 1889. In ordinary practice a criminal case caimot be brought 
before the Central Court unless it has previously been investigated 
by a magistrate, and the accused has been committed for trial 
before the Central Court. No sentence of capital punishment can 
be carried out until the sentence of the court has been considered 
by the Executive Council, and a warrant for the esecution has beefl 
issued by the Administrator, who alone has to bear the final respon- 
sibility of the decision. 

The Laws for the Begulation of Prisons contain the ordinary pro- 
visions in force in other Colonies, with unimportant local modifica- 
tions, all in the direction of less severity. A law was parsed in 
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18S9 to appoint a special Board to prepare simple regulations in 
any matter affecting natives. These regulations have to he approved 
by the Legislative Cotmcil, and are subject to disallowance by Her 
Majesty. They are in the simplest possible form, and are kept con- 
fined to a few subjects. For example, the whole regulation on 
theft occupies about ten lines of the Government Gazette, 

The regulations that have been of most use, so far, are those 
dealing with the following subjects : — 

1. Theft. — In the great majority of instances a Papuan will steal 
when be has the opportunity, from a European by preference, but 
from a native if he has no other victim convenient. This practice 
has been quite put down at many places where the regulation is in 
force. It has not been controlled by the Eighth Commandment, 
which there, as here, would he of small effect against petty theft 
without an executive of police and magistrates. 

2. The burial of the dead. — In many districts the dead were 
interred in shallow graves under the bouse of the deceased, or 
immediately in front of it. The propinquity seemed to be prompted 
by affection. In other cases the corpse was kept exposed on a plat- 
form in the village or near it till it was found out who had caused 
the death. Naturally a regulation dealing with such a matter had to 
be cautiously brought into operation. It has been in practice won- 
derfully successful in the very worst districts. The natives them- 
selves now appreciate the change. A village that now buries in the 
cemetery will taunt another village that breaks the regulation, that 
their houses smell. 

8. Lying reports aiid threats. — This regulation has been very 
useful, especially in checking the more knowing natives, who visit 
others and extort property from them by using the name of the 
Government. 

4, Adultery. — One of the moat frequent causes of native murder 
was the homicide by the husband of liis wife's paramour. Under 
the regulation dealing with adultery, parties connnitting adultery may 
be imprisoned, or a payment may be made to the husband. There 
can he no doubt that this regulation has already reduced the 
number of murder cases. It will be noticed that this is a depar- 
ture from English law. Its principle is justified by the object in 

^iew, and by the success it has met with. 

5. Village constables. — The regulation for the appointment of 
village constables is of very great importance. Its object ia to 
create a force of rural policemen to deal with cases in their own 
villages, principally coming under the native regulations. It was 
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quite manifest thftt a force of armed constabulary could 
maintained sufficiently large to deal 'n'itli such cases as petty theft 
In every village.. A resident of the place can operate In such 
mattera with better effect. Their cost to the Govemmeut will b«. 
about thirty-five shillings a man a year, consisting of two suits 
uniform, and one pound in money. About four acoi' 
on duty already, and many of them have done excellent servioo, 
Not a few of them are men that were imprisoned for breaches oft! 
the law committed at a time when they did not know any better. 
Some of them have served in the constabulary. They are aotf 
provided with arms, and of course require to be watched closely ai 
to be taught by magistrates, but they already form one of the m< 
important institutions in the Colony. 

0. Sorcery. — A regulation was necessary to control the practice 
of aorcery. The sorcerer in some cases raised blackmaO, in other in- 
Btaneea terrified people even to death, and often prompted crime. .He 
would act on his own account independently, or for others if paid for 
it. The imprisonment of the sorcerer has a most beneficial effect in 
putting a stop to this. The natives in many places are anxious to 
get rid of the practice, and have voluntarily delivered to the Govern- 
ment the garbage used as a sort of fetish. 

7. Roaiis. — A regulation giving the magistrate power to compel 
the natives to make and clear native roads was found very useful 
in two or three districts. The idea is to make natives keep 
path clear through their own lauds. 

8. Planting cocoa-nuts. — One to enforce the planting of cocoa-nutSj 
will, if judiciously worked, probably effect more economic good than 
any other. Intertribal quarrels, improvidence, the death of the owner, 
or the birth of a child to him, and the absence of inducement to 
plant, ail helped to keep the cocoa-nut plantations small. It is o£ 
all cultivations the simplest and best known to the native ; it giyai 
a perennial crop, and always finds a market ; it is indigenous to the* 
country and thrives remarkably well everywhere. It is therefore the 
most suitable on which to bring pressure to bear on the native to 
push him in the direction of becoming a producer useful to himself 
and the country. The magistrate fixes, according to the circum- 
stances of the individual and the village, the number of cocoa-nuts, 
each man is to plant. It has already caused many thousands to 
put in the ground that otherwise would not have been planted, 
although it came into force only early in 1604. 

These regulations apply to natives only, and they are so 
and the punishments that can be inSicted under them are so mild»t- 
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that officers who have not the experience rer|uired in a resident 
magistrate can be entrusted to carry them out. 

In 1890 an Ordinance ivas pasaed to provide for an Armed Con- 
stahulary. I do not know that a government ever has existed, or 
has ever tried to exist, in any country without a physical force of 
some kind to give effect to the laws, if necessary. Aa neither the 
Imperial Government nor the Australian Colonies could supply any 
regular soldiers for the rosseasion, where, in fact, a soldier has 
never up to now heen employed, a force of some kind was indis- 
penaahle. The funds at disposal could only provide a native one, 
, and that small in mimhers. The constahnlary consists of about 
sixty men. They are all Papuans, except three or four Solomon 
islanders lately enlisted, and these latter are certainly not the 
best men in the force. The constabulary contains men from many 
districts, from Mawatta to Yela Island. The majority of them 
remain only for a year or two. The constabulary and the ptisona 
are two of the best educational establishments in the Posses- 
sion. The constabulary and the majority of the prisoners leam a 
useful smattering of the Motu language, sometimes Enghsb. and 
they become acquainted with the ways of the Government and of' 
Europeans; they learn to know the natives of other districts, and 
they lake their knowledge with them to their own one. The 
constabulary of the Colony brings into contact in a common and 
national service the members of tribes often strange, frequently 
formerly hostile to each other. In this it acta like the mighty con- 
script armies of the great new nations of Germany and Italy. It 
is thus of great indirect value ; and, so far, its labours as an 
executive force have been very successful. They as a body have 
established considerable prestige for themselves. In scores and 
scores of villages the young Papuan exercises his keen powers of 
imitation and mimicry by drilling after the manner of the con- 
stabulary. In many cases they have shown remarkable patience 
in refraining from retaliation under provocation, and they seldom 
or never have recourse unnecessarily to the Snider carbines with 
which they are armed. There is every reason to believe them to 
be quite trustworthy and loyal. 

In the end of 1890 a law was passed to regulate the dealing with 
Crown lands. It provided a way for settling all claims to land on 
acquisition made prior to annexation. An appeal to the Secretary 
of State was left open to dissatisfied claimants. Nearly all claims, 
amounting m round numbers to about a hmidred, have been- 
disposed of without any appeal being lodged. Under this law 
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waste Imids, that is l&nd not already granted and not used 
required hj natives, can be registered as Crown land ; and lands 
not occnpied by natives can be purcbased &om tbem by the Crown 
aa Crown land. Crown lands can then be sold to apphcants, to 
whom a Crown grant is issncd as his title. It need hardly be said 
that titles to lands are registered and dealt with on the general 
principle of the well-known Torrens Act, in force all over Anstralaaia. 
The smallness of the staff in New Guinea made a few minor 
executive and clerical modifications necessary, but these in no way 
affect the usual well-established lines of this cheap and simple 
system. Crown lands may be sold or leased, by pubhc or by private 
bargain. A minimam price of two shillings and sixpence an acre 
is imposed on land alienated for agricultural purposes. It may be 
stated at once that in disposing of Crown lands the object of the 
Government ia not so much to obtain the price that may be paid, 
as to procure settlers. This has two important effects : it keeps the 
price a low one, and it prevents the ahenation of large areas that 
would he waste for speculative purposes. 

The pearl-shell and Beche-de-mer fisheries are regulated by law 
on the general hnes of the Queensland statutes. The fishing 
waters of the Possession and Qoeenaland adjoin, and it is convenient, 
as the same men often fish in both Colonies, to have the laws as far 
as possible the same. The chief difference is that fees are mnobj' 
lower in British Kew Guinea. 

An important law is the enactment regulating the employment o£. 
native laboorers. Their engagement is permitted all over thfr 
Fossession. If engaged for a longer period than one month at ft 
time, or if occupied at a greater distance than 25 miles from borne, 
they enter into a contract before a magistrate. They cannot be taken 
outside the Colony unless in regular traders to the nearest Queens- 
land ports, but may fish in the Straits in vessels located in the. 
Possession. 

Laws have been passed to regulate, and prevent waste in, tW 
cutting of indigenous timber, such as sandal -wood (or example ; and 
to prevent the introduction of parasitic diseases affecting economic 
trees and plants. Legal means were also provided to prevent the 
introduction of rabies, a disease not yet known in Australasia. 
Through the trouble taken in this matter by Lord Knutsford and 
Lord Salisbury similar measures were adopted in the neighbouring 
Dutch, German, and French territories, so that there is 
to believe that, if long exemption does not render the Australia^] 
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ftuthorities careless, this tireadful disease may be perLoanently kept 
oat of that part of the world. 

Bestrictions similar to those in force in Queensland were adopted 
in respect of the introduction of domestic animals, with the \iew of 
keeping out disease. A law was also passed, before it should be too 
late, to protect wild birds. It is well known that the birds of New 
Guinea are unrivalled in beauty, and that they are eagerly sougfat 
after. Some of them are found only in the Poasession, and even 
over a very small area of that. These latter can be saved from 
extinction by complete protection only. The other laws that have 
been passed hardly require specific notice. 

The general tendency of legislation has been to follow, as closely 
as local requirements would admit, the corresponding laws of 
Queensland. This course has been deliberately adopted, and has 
the approval of the Secretary of State and ot the contributing 
Colonies. It will therefore be adhered to. With a view to encour- 
age settlers, taxation, as compared with that of other Colonies, has 
been made light ; the settlement of land claims and the acquisition 
of land have been made as cheap and easy as was possible, and the 
restrictions on the employment of native labour are few and simple. 
The laws affecting natives recognise and preserve their rights ; but 
while this has been done, sight has never been lost of the fact that 
they must be led or pushed into economic activity. The laws of the 
Possession are not framed with the object of keeping the native 
caged up in a reserve ; but with the view of making him a useful 
and industrious peasant proprietor in his own country, with owner- 
ship in the soil, and with commercial rights equal to those of the 
European settler. 

An interesting question of principle in legislation affecting 
natives had to be considered at the outset in British New Guinea : 
whether the great hues of the present criminal codes of Europe 
should be followed, under which punishment is applied solely to 
the individual and by the State, without any direct advantage to 
those who have suffered loss or damage by the crime committed ; 
or whether the principles of the Salic code, and of later Frank or 
Saxon institutions, should bo adopted, exacting punishment in pay- 
ments from the individual or his friends, that should go in whole 
or in part to the person sustaining loss or injury. It may appear 
strange at first sight there should be anything to be said on be- 
half of any system not the ordinary one. Hut tiiis had to be 
borne in mind, that the administration was weak, and our system 
was alien to the Papuan ; whereas punishment by payment would 
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have been quite compiehensible Ui the native as being in con£>iiml: 
with usage established among them from time immemorial, 
pay in property for having committed what we call criminal offi 
is perhaps one of the best recognised customs among Papuans, 
could not always be accepted, but very frequently it was, and often 
prevented payment being taken in blood. Under tlie Protectorate 
exercised in New Guinea, and before the establishment of Govern- 
ment, such payments were sometimes encouraged after crime was 
committed, no doubt with the object of preventing retaliation. 
Sometimes it was all an officer could do then. It was tho«ght, how- 
ever, undesirable to revert to the antiijuated system, even though it 
would have been for some time infinitely easier to work. The 
principle of such compensation is not in harmony with the spirit of 
modem legislation : it encouraged crime by making it cheap to the 
rich ; it was an incentive to the unprincipled and powerful to 
oppress the weaker and milder ; and it never could create the con- 
fidence in and respect for the Government that should esist, and tbafe 
already does exist in the native mind. Sooner or later the ordinary 
system would have become indispensable, and it was decided to begin 
irith it, although it was well known that for many years it would be 
extremely difficult to subject the individual to the ordinary procedure 
of criminal law. The result leaves no doubt that it was better to 
adopt the more difficult coarse. It is now clear that the Papuan, 
with his keen sense of justice and active intellect, can he made to 
understand our 8>'stem ; he is learning fast that punishment 
must be applied by the Government, that it overtakes only the 
guilty individual, and that it cannot be oompounded for by any 
payment. 

TitE Task of the Government. 
The sovereignty of the Queen was declared in the Possession 
without any participation on the part of the natives, beyond that of 
being mere onlookers. None of them understood its significance, 
none of them asked for it or assented to it. A few of them were 
told at certain places that they had got a new chief, and wonld 
receive fair treatment. But as they had little or no conception ot 
the position of a chief, this information and promise could not cany 
much meaning to tfacir minds. No native so-called chief understood 
what he might or should do, or had the power to do it, e\~en if he did 
understand. The ver^' name of government and authority was as in- 
oomprebensible to them as to multiply by three figures. As a nUe, 
each Bommunity was an Ishmaelitie centre, either at war, or in armed 
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neutrality, agaiust its neighbours. The only esceptiona were at 
some of the stations of the London Missionary Society. The first 
thing to do was to endeavour to put a stop, at a few points to 
begin with — because the administration was so limited in men 
and money that to attempt to take the whole country in hand at 
once would have been absurd — to the constant intertribal hostilities, 
and to the daUy commission of murder, more especially the murder 
of peaceable Europeans. 

Visits of inspection were made as soon aa possible to a number of 
places, but at most of them the natives wore so wild that it was 
impossible to acquaint them with the name or functions of the 
Government or the Administrator, Soon an effort was made to 
bring to justice the native tribes that sacked the small vessel of a 
European, killed him, and cut down and dispersed hia crew. Then 
happened the first hostile encounter between the Government and 
the natives. It ended in the execution of the four principals, hut 
only after inflicting much hardship on the natives of the district. 
It was a beginning that bad a wide influence. The danger was then 
that the natives aa a race would become hostile ; most fortunately 
the direction taken was submission. So it has remained after every 
case of collision. It was clear from the first that the most difficult 
of tasks would be io teach something like obedience to a people to 
whom such an idea was not only new but at first incomprehensible. 
This first caee was the primal step in that direction. 

A prison followed ; and cases of crime were dealt with soon after in 
the central district near Port Moresby, creating a second centre round 
which authority slowly began to assert itself. A magistrate was 
then jdanted in the Louisiades, and by-and-hye others followed, until 
there are now four resident magistrates, two Government agents, 
who are also magistrates for native affnirs, and two native 
magistrates. Then, as is the case with new tribes even now, 
communities would promise to be peaceful, and would be friendly to 
the Govemment, so long as they were allowed to do as they pleased ; 
bnt they would not surrender a criminal, and the first arrest made 
in a place was always liable to lead to bloodshed. Until a criminal 
can be arrested without resistance, it cannot be said that the tribe 
is under control. 

In the early days the Government possessed no organised force 
of any kind. I should be very ungrateful did I ever forget that at 
the time of the first coUision with the natives, when the Possession 
had neither soldiers nor policemen, and when there was no ship of 
war there, Mr. Morehead, Premie of Queensland, sent a steamer to- 
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Fortunately the crisis was already past, bat it 
was valuable aid even then. Natives could not then be engaged even 
as boatmen. Polynesians coat eight or ten pounds a month, ao that 
onefoundoneaelf surrounded by utter disorder on all hands, and with- 
out the force that could set about subjecting it to quietness and 
respect for the law. Fortunately there were a few young men in the 
place who had been collecting specimens of natural history and 
trading, and these were extemporised as volunteers, and some of 
them have become valuable ofUcers. After the Government had 
been in operation about two years the armed constabulary began to 
be formed round a nucleus of twelve Solomon islanders, recruited 
in Fiji under the kind auper\'ision of Sir John Thurston. The fonr 
magistrates are provided with saihng vessels, and they and the 
Government Agents have pohce and prisons under their control. The 
ordinary departments of secretariat, customs, health, post-office, etc., 
have all been estabhahed, on a small scale, it is true, but sufficient as 
a commencement. A large part of the Colony has now by degrees 
been examined, including the whole of its coast line fi'om boundary 
to boundary, and most of its great rivers have been inspected 
as far as a steam launch can penetrate, and the majority of them 
further. There remain, however, large tracts in the interior of the 
mainland that have not been reached. Authority has gradually 
been extended from the Government stations, and the different areas 
under control are beginning aheady to meet, so that before very long 
there will be no part of the whole coast line where the Queen's 
warrant cannot run, and where the individual cannot be punished 
for his own crime. 

At first there was great difficulty about prisoners. They died 
with extraordinary rapidity, ao that aerioua thoughts were entertained 
of giving up a prison system altogether, but this speedily disappeared, 
and the prisons became remarkably healthy. Among the hundred 
and more prisoners of last year there was a mortality of two, an old 
man from senility and the result of an old wound, and another by 
accident. There were on the average from two to (our on the aick list. 
Under the management of the late Dennis Gleeson, in whose death tha 
Government sustained a heavy loss, the prison system, with regular 
hours of work, regular meals, firm but kind treatment, mid-day. 
lessons, mild puniahmenta, and small rewards, became a moat 
valuable achool, in which the prisoner is raised and not lowered, 
and from which he almost invariably goes out a better and more 
useful man than he was before. He also leaves as a firm supporter 
of the Government. Through the care of the London Missionary 
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Society regular Divine service is performed at the chief prisons, 
at Port Moresby and Samarai. 

Two years ago a number of the prisoners expressed a strong 
desire to show their advanced state of culture by assisting to capture 
some of the members of a powerful tribe that had attacked another, 
and set the Government at defiance ; but the day before starting 
they requested Mr. Gleeson to let some of their number hide in the 
bush, that the others might be exercised in arresting them. This 
was done, and next day the prisoners triumphantly led in a couple 
of the men who were wanted for murders they had committed. Moat 
of the prisoners who took part in that affair, like not a few others 
who have had a prison training, are now performing the duties 
of village constables in their own tribes. There is now a good 
prison in each district, and each magistrate and Government agent 
is provided with a sufficient force of Papuan constables, men who 
know all the ways of their countrymen, and on whom we can so well 
depend that there need be no hesitation in saying that the lives and 
property of Europeans would be perfectly safe wherever they could 
settle. The prison detention, although it sends out many useful 
men, is not always regarded as a creditable experience. The con- 
stabulary do not like to have their food near the prisoners, and free 
labourers ate not willing to work near them at swamp reclamation. 
A man will hang Iiia head for months after a few days' imprisonment 
for fraud. Certain villagers boast that their behaviour is so good 
that none of them have been in prison. The natives over large 
districts have already come to know perfectly well that good men 
are not sent to prison, a lesson that can be taught to a barbarous 
people only by experience. The district establishments are so far 
organised now that a large quantity of native food is grown there, 
and the planting of cocoa-nuts and economic products is being 
actively pushed at all the stations. 

A force of about a score of the armed constabulary is not attached 
to any station, but can be moved about as occasion may require. The 
constables are practically all Papuans, and show some good qualities 
as policemen. The non-commissioned officers are all natives of the 
country. Naturally, it is no easy task to reduce these raw elements 
to any sort of discipline and training. Their work is chiefly in the 
bush, in surrounding \-illages, in-crossing country on foot or by boat, 
and for this much strict drill is not necessary. As to the loyalty of 
the force to the Government there is no doubt. They all understand 
perfectly that they are never to use their arms except in the last 
extremity, indeed, by too much forbearance they have aometimes 
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been put in great danger. It would, however, be utter folly 
to ftllow tbem to operate in any matter of importance without the 
presence of a European ; and even to the latter instructions are 
always to postpone any Berioua encounter until the Administrattw 
can bo present and talie the responsibihty on himself. There have 
been some sis or eight deliberate fully planned pitched battles 
with new or recalciti-ant tribes, besides many smaller fi-ays. In all 
of these the Government has so far had extraordinary good fortune, i 
Indeed, if any person will glance over the second volume o( I 
D'Albertia' " New Guinea," it cannot but appear almost a marvel 
of good luck that a Government party went from the mouth of the 
Fly to the German boundary without firing a shot at a native. A 
favourite Government measure is to enlist a few young men into 
the constabulary from a new or hostile tribe. After a great deal of 
trouble the powerful Aroma tribe was subjected a year and a half 
ago by moral pressure alone ; six of them were at once enrolled as 
village policemen, and have performed good service since. After the 
hurabUng of Wabuda in the Fly estuary, some of its young men were 
at once enlisted m the constabulary ; the same was done at Maipua 
and at Havida. These are hostages ; they receive training and will 
go back to their own tribe as village police. In this way the process of i 
estabhshing peace and making the natives Eicquainted with the law { 
and the authority of the Government goes on slowly, but surely. 
In many great districts arms are now laid aside, and food is planted 
in greater abundance than has ever been done before — -in some plaoea 
hecause it is no longer stolen, in others because it can now be done 
safely. Much time is taken up at present by the different tribes in 
giving feasts of reconciliation, one result of which is that the 
native drum and dance are heard more often, and at later hours 
than the teachers like, but it is not easy to interfere with this by 
regulation. The natives collect sandal-wood, fish, trepang and shell, 
collect gum, procure pearls, wash gold, make copra, sail the boats 

Lof traders, and engage in similar occupations, but only on a small 
scale as yet ; but in all these things a good commencement has been 
made. They are in the great majority of instances well and fairly 
treated. If a European is not able to pay promptly, a native 
will go on in his service if told that he will be paid by-and- . 
bye. They begin to ask to be paid in cash. They like to hide it 1 
away, and to have it to use when they really need it. At a Fijian 
feast the hosts were never satisfied unless a ton or a few tons of 
food were thrown into the river or sea ; a Papuan would not hesi- 
tate a moment to call the Fijian a fool for so doing. Such an aot 
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would be utterly foreign to the ideas and habits of the Papuan. Not 
more than a score of Papuans have made a present to the Adminis- 
trator. They will certainly hoard up money when they begin to 
eoUeet it, and they are commencing that already. In gaining the 
confidence and respect of the natives, the Government has been more 
successfal than could ever have been expected. They bcfiin to think 
at many places that whatever is ordered or required by the Govern- 
ment ia right. They fear the Government greatly. Over large areas 
the natives no longer resist arrest, bat promptly secure their own 
criminals, and deliver them up to the Government officers, often 
taking them long lUstances, Sometimes the only defence or pallia- 
tion set up by an accused ia that he did not resist when arrested. It 
is well that this consideration should have weight. They sometimes 
ask the Administrator to remember that their case ia the first one 
from the district, and they often naively say they did not before know 
the power of the Government, but in futm'e all will fear it. The 
principal difficulty now ai'ises from the descent of inland, unknown 
natives on the settled tribes nearer the coast. Many journeys will 
have to be made inland from the coast at different points to reach 
and settle these mountaineers. This haa been done at several 
places, bat it is a work that will last for several years yet. 

For the Europeans in the Colony the Government is doing what 
it can. First of all, it ia gradually making the country safe for him, 
and reducing the natives to a condition under which he can employ 
them anywhere. It haa tried to the best of its ability to provide 
him with information, to furnish him with maps and A'ocabularies 
of the native language, and it haa opened up communications with 
hundreds ot new tribes that may now be safely approached by the 
trader. But there has been reciprocity. The Europeans in that 
remote and secluded region have supported the Government of the 
Queen with a loyalty and steadiness that are most exemplary and 
praiseworthy. They have in the most intelligent manner recognised 
the necessity of the exceptional laws required by our peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and they have been observed so well, that violations of 
them have been remarkably rare. There is hardly a white man in 
British New Guinea who does not act on the principle of kcepi 
hia word to a native. The Government has treated tho Europeans 
aa honest men, and has seldom been disappointed. 

A Bubaidised mail service is carried on, which calls at apecified 
places every two months, providing communication with Queensland 
ports. Thus traders and settlera can communicate with Australia 
and the outside world from the greater part of the Colony. 
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The diffurciit magistrates and officers are prepared to 
information and assistance in tbeir power to people in search of laud, 
or visiting the country with a, view to taking up any special industry. 

The Government does not itself engage in any trading operations, 
but it has made large plantations of cocoa-nut trees, which it is 
hoptd will, before long, reduce expenditure, and yield something 
towards revenue. It has introduced a great many plants of indus- 
trial and economic value for the different stations. It has con- 
stantly utilised prison labour for making roads, building jetties, and 
in reclaiming some dozen acres of swamp on Samarai Island, and 
for other public purposes. The prison labour will be now used fof 
makinga fewroada from the coast inland, in extending the Govern- 
ment plantations, and in huUding foreshore walls at Port Moresby, 
The Government does not often employ native labour as free hands : 
but it is most desirous of seeing the natives employed in agricultaral 
work in their own country, though averse to seeing them removed 
to Australia. It would therefore welcome those who would open 
up plantations of sugar-cane, tea, coffee, or other suitable articles. 

All that is possible is done to assist the work of the missionary, as 
well as that of the trader and settler. Missions' receive grants of 
land for religious purposes at the original price paid by the Govern- 
ment. The administration does not seek to compel people to go to 
church, but with myself there is no hesitation in telhng natives that 
mission work is approved of, and that, other things being equal, a 
preference will be given to a native that is a Churchman. It is hardly 
necessary that it be said that to the administration all nussions are 
alike ; in fact, there is no such thing as sectarianism in the Colony. 
Our four mission bodies treat each other with more than toleration, 
it may be said with the feelings of fellow -workers under the same great 
Master who gave them the charity of the Kew Testament as a guide. 
The missionaries of all four bodies are men of such stamp and charac- 
ter that they can mutually respect each other, and they are looked up 
to by the Government officers and natives alike. Thej are invaluable 
aids in establishing peace in a country of chaotic barbarism, both 
by teaching and by the example of regular, honourable, and moral 
lives ; and by the practice of self-denial to an extent that is unknown 
to any other class of men. My greatest desire at present is to 
their numbers greatly increased, that the virgin soil there offered 
to them may be cultivated as soon as possible. It is or would be 
great advantage to each and all of them to have a few lay brothers 
and sisters attached to them. The latter, more especially in 
capacity of trained nurses, would be of great use to the mission 
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i and to natives. His Eminence Cardinal Ledochowslty, 
the distinguished head of the college de propagandd fide, haa 
promised me that; this matter shall receive immediate attention, as 
far aa regards the Sacred Heart Mission ; the enterprising Eind 
provident Wesleyans have already made a practical atart and led 
the way in this direction : the London Miaeionary Society, and the 
Anglican Mission will, I hope, follow. Lay brothers are of grea 
use in building mission stations, in bringing a miseioa homestead 
under cultivation, in keeping up communication between the 
stations, and in teaching new industries to the natives. I respect- 
fully disapprove of mission stations without sufficient land to grow 
native food for its occupants, both on the ground of unnecessary 
expense, and on the still more important considerations that native 
students and teachers should not be allowed to lapse into idle, 
slothful habits of indolence ; that they should not learn to despise 
labour, and should not become accustomed to prefer imported food, 
and to dishke or despise their own. The Sacred Heart Mission has 
a number of lay brothers ; the Wesleyana already have one or two, 
and I believe the Anglican Mission has one ; all are extremely 
useful, and their nnmber could very advantageously be increased. 
The London Missionary Society has none. The other day a new 
Italian Mission was sent to the Colonia Eritrea of Italy. The head 
of that mission haa, on aiTival at his destination, deliberately given 
out as one of the main objects of bia mission, the teaching of the 
language of the Mother Country to the natives. That course ia wiae 
and patriotic, and I hope to see it imitated in British New Guinea. 
To some extent English is taught by our missions, but far less than 
ia desirable. It is a mistake to send to the Colony South Sea 
teachers who do not know at least a little English. In the first 
place, they cannot for some time communicate with Europeans, and 
in the second place, they cannot teach what they do not know. An 
Enghsh- speaking teacher is of much more value than one who does 

I not know that tongue. It would be a great boon were this remem- 
bered and acted on. 
In the early part of this Paper it haa been shown that in the 
first instance the success that has bo far attended the administration 
has been based on the warm, steady, and consistent support and 
encouragement of the Government of Queensland, and the two other 
contributing Colonies. 
Even with that support success could not have been possible with- 
out the cordial co-operation of those officers of the Possession who 
have been the hands of the administration. The sympathy iind 
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relationship tbat bave subsisted between tbe bead of the atlminiatra- 
tion and its other ofGeera, bays been as intimate and close as should 
bo the union between the bead of a body and its members. Tbe 
senior officers, Mr. Winter, Mr, Musgrave, and Mr. Hely, have 
obtained an invaluable experience that will fit them for higher posts. 

By the death of the late Mr, Frank Lawea, since I left New 
Guinea, the service has lost a most valuable, loyal, intelligent, and 
highly qualified officer, possessed of much special knowledge of 
country and people. 

In him tho Administrator lias lost an intimate friend and a laitli? 
ful follower ; and the natives have lost one who knew them and 
syinpathised with them, one who can hardly ever be replaced. 

DiSCDSSION. 

Tbe Rev. James Ghaluebs : It h, I think, a matter o£ satitfJ 
faction to find that we, as Britishers, are taking a greater interest 
in native races than ever we have done before, that we arc attempt- 
ing to begin well, instead of proceeding on lines which we after- 
wards find to be all wrong. There can be no doubt that since the 
inauguration of British government in New Guinea a great work 
has been done there, but we New Guineans think tbat had the 
Colonial Office searched the whole Empire through a better 
Administrator than Sir William MacGregor could not possibly have 
been found. I would like to say here that as soon as the news 
arrives at New Guinea that Cambridge has honoured herself by 
honouring Sir W. MacGregor, great joy will he felt. I have been 
for nearly eighteen years connected with New Guinea, and trust I 
shall be able to end my days there. I am dehghted to know that 
our excellent Administrator is returning for another term of office, 
for I know of nothing that will give greater pleasure to the Euro- 
peans in New Guinea, and, I may add, to the natives also, to whom 
Hir W^ MacGregor, whomsoever else you may send, will ever be 
known not simply as a Governor, but as the Governor, Of coorsfi^J 
the annexation of New Guinea was a necessity, although we onljrl 
got the south-eastern part of the island. In the north of Australiai " 
you have got no harbours to speak of, whereas we have splendid 
harbours, and had these fallen into the bands of foreign powers, all 
they had to do was to fortify two or three of them, convert them 
into coaling stations, and in thirty-six hours their ships could have 
descended on the Austrahan coast. In reference to the laboor' 
question, I am delighted, of course, with the position Sir W. 
MacGi-egoi' has taken up. I thoroughly believe that iia a whole oai 
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New Guineans are against learing their liomee. If, as is euggealed, 
capitalists should come from Australia or Great ISritain, I doubt 
whether they would be able to get labour from afar, whether, if they 
went over ou the Flj Kiver, for instance, tliey would find Port 
Moresby natives wilhng to go and work there. Indeed, amongst all 
the natives amongst whom I have travelled, I have never found any 
BO much attached to their children, or the children to their parents. 
It is quite a sight to see the parting with the children when a man 
leaves home for a day or two, and also to see the children on the 
beach on his return. They dlaeusB among themselves, when the 
canoes are still at a distance, which is their particular canoe, and 
when the father lands, the children rush to meet him. Probably 
the mother cornea down with a child in her arms ; there is nothing 
Baid ; she simply puts the infant iu the father's arms, and the other 
children gather round. It is a pure home life. You remember 
how in " The Cottar's Saturday Night" the children look out for 
the returning father. That you will see again and again in New 
Guinea, It would, I think, be a grand mistake to attempt to re- 
move the New Guineans to Queensland to work on the sugar planta- 
tions, and, moreover, if Sir W. MacGregor'a suggestion is accepted, 
and capitalists go to New Guinea to start sugar plantations, I want 
to know where you will find the labour if you have removed the 
a frou) New Guinea ? Further, the natives will yet be able to 
grow sufficient eocoa-nuts to produce a large quantity of copra, and 
they will also be able to grow coffee. It may be said that is too 
advanced for them, but that is not my experience. I lived for ten 
years in an island of the South Pacific — now a British Possession — 
tliat turns out £100,000 worth of coffee every year, and this is 
entirely in the hands of the natives. All the coffee goes at present 
to Auckland, and Tahiti, the French colony, but it is hoped it wUl 
all be taken eventually to New Zealand. If the natives of New 
Guinea can be got to grow cofl'ee or even the sugar-cane great 
intage would, I think, result. I sincerely tinist that the expor- 
tation of the natives will never be attempted. The experience we 
have had in the past is not at all favourable, but, remember, I bring 
no accusation against Queensland. My experience in reference to 
the Queensland planters is that they have killed the natives by over- 
kindness. Suppose you take 200 or 300 men from New Guinea — 
men not accustomed to animal food. According to the law of 
Queensland, on so many days of the week they have to be served 
with animal food, and perhaps in many cases salt beef. In a short 
time two-thirds of the men are down with sickness, and the majority 
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of them never sufficiently recover to be able to do mncb won 
is over-kindness on the part of the Government to see that they are 
well fed, I certainly bring no accusation against the Queensland 
Government in respect to the treatment of the natives on their side. 
AH 1 contend for ia that they should be allowed to remain at home 
to Eupjily the labour that may be required, and also, perhaps, to 
produce on their own account. I thank Sir W. MacGregor for his 
advice to ns as missionaries, and I am sure the Directors of 
London Missionary Society will listen to what he has said 
reference to lay labour. I feel myself thatwc should introduce thai 
kind of work, and make the Society self-supporting on a large isli 
like New Guinea. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Knutbfobd, G.C.M.G : If there be 
truth in the old saying that " he who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat," I ought not to be called upon to speak on this occasion, 
inasmuch as I have never been to New Guinea, nor can I add any- 
thing to the extremely able address we have heard to-night. At 
the same time, I have this reason for speaking — that if any outaideB 
has been interested in New Guinea I have, and for three very good 
reasons. In the first place, I had the great privilege of presiding at 
the Colonial Conference held in the Jubilee year, 1H87, when all the 
eminent statesmen of the responsibly-governed Colonies came here 
and gave us their loyal assistance ; and at that Conference arrange- 
ments were made by which the three Colonies of Queensland, 
Victoria, and New South Wales agreed to subscribe a certain sum 
for ten years if New Guinea were annexed and made part of the 
Empire, It is certainly satisiactory to learn from Sir William 
MacGregor — though I happen to know it also of myself — that these 
Colonies have most loyally fulfilled the arrangement into which 
they entered ; indeed, they have done more than they were bound 
to. I am glad to find, too, that the arrangements —arrangements 
of some complexity ^between the Administrator and the Queens- 
land Government and the Crown have worked well. It was, in 
the second place, my pleasing duty to advise Her Majesty to 
declare her sovereignty over British New Guinea, and to annex 
that territory to the Empire. I suppose that when a baby is to be 
christened everybody has experienced the difficulty of settling its 
name. For many weeks I was overwhelmed with names for this 
new baby, but I am glad that Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to adopt my suggestion, and, acting upon a precedent already 
established in the cases of British Guiana and British Honduras, 
call thit territory British New Guinea. The nest thing was to 
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ftpptuni a tatoi' or governor or nurse for the baby, luid it was my 
pleasing duty to advisa Her Majesty to appoint Sir William 
MacGregor, then Mr. MacGregor. If any step haa ever been 
juatified by the result, I think that step has been justified moat 
abundantly. Pray consider the difficulties he had to face. Large 
tracts of land were not known at all. Those that had been traversed 
were very little known. Anyone who will read the accounts of 
expeditions made before Sir W. MacGregor assumed the Govern- 
ment will see that for one reason or another— either because the 
natives did not choose to go on, or because the explorers fell ill, or 
on account o£ the rains and storms— these expeditions were nearly 
all failures. Then there were all these different tribes of natives — 
no law, no chiefs on whom to rely — all i-aiding upon each other and 
carryiug on a kind of internecine war. So much for the past. 
We have heard to-night what ia the present state of things, 
and it is gratifying to me, as indeed it must be to all present, 
to be able pubhcly to acknowledge the great debt this country 
owes to Sir W. MacGregor for his loyal, zealous work, and 
for the abihty he has shown in consolidating this part of 
Her Majesty's Empire. I do not find any remarks about the 
Administrator's work in this address, except that he says some 
mistaksB must have been made, and for these, loyal man that he is, 
he is ready to take the responsihility ; but we who have watched 
his administration know full well what splenilid work he has done. 
I am afraid the many letters I wrote to him privately from time to 
time are now burnt, or were consigned to the British New Guinea 
waste-paper basket; but Sir W. MacGregor will remember that I 
was constantly reminding him that it was not the duty of a general 
to be always under fire, and begging him to abstain from undertaking 
expeditions which at that time were certainly perilous to health, 
and perhaps to hfe. I begged him to abstain from undertaking 
them unless they were necessary, I do not wish to underrate the 
immense importance of the expeditions Sir W. MacGregor under- 
took. He was brought face to face with the natives, who, by dis- 
cussion, and by hearing what he had to say, gradually began to 
learn the advantages of our Government, and that our sole object 
was to promote their welfare and interest. I concur heartUy in the 
mention he has made of the officers under him, and on whose work 
he could so much rely : Mr. Winter, Mr. Musgrave, Mr. Hely, and 
Mr. Lawes, the death of whom (Mr, Lawes) is bo greatly to be 
lamented for the sake of the Colony. 1 would like also to bear my 
acknowledgment of the great assistance rendered by the different 
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Premiers and exeentive Governments o( Queensland. As 
said, the arrangement was somewhat complicated, and, had they 
chosen to make difficulties, we should have had great trouble in 
settling matters. We ought, therefore, to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude we owe to Sir Thomas Mellwraith, Sir Samuel GrifBths, 
Mr, Morehead, Mr, Nelson, and Sir A. Palmer, and there is one 
other name I would add to the list— that of Sir Henry Norman, 
Governor of Queensland. If I have had one letter from him I have 
bad twenty, acknowledging in the highest terms the work of Sir 
W. MacGregor, and speaking of his personal interest in the pro- 
sperity of the new possession. I have only to add one nnimportani 
and one important remark on the address. The unimportant one 
that, being a smoker myself, I am glad to hear that tobacco " 
on Mount Knutsford. The important observation is that, after 
careful consideration of the case, I can heartily concur with Sir W. 
MacGregor and the last speaker, that it is most desirable that the 
prohibition of recruiting natives for Queensland should be carefully 
maintained. K the Colony is to be developed, we must leave the 
natives to develop it themselves, and that being so, I heartily rejoice 
to find that Sir W. MacGregor feela so strongly upon the question, 
as it ensures that no change will he made in the present system. 

Rear-Admiral W. J. Whaiiton (Hydrographer to the Eoyal 
Navy) : I have not been to New Guinea, bat I am glad to be able to 
make a few remarks. I attended Sir W, MacGregor's lecture at the.y 
Geographical Society the other night, in which he gave a moBW 
interesting geographical account of the island and of his espeditionfl, 
and I came away with the impression, which has been very much 
strengthened by what I have heard to-night, that his work has been 
of a most extraordinary character. There is a modest little para- 
graph in the paper to this effect : " A large part of the Colony has 
now by degrees been examined, including the whole of its coast-line 
from boundary to boundary, and most of its great rivers have been 
inspected as far as a steam launch can penetrate, and the majority 
of them further." I do not know whether everybody realises what 
that means. An intricate coast-line of between 8,000 and 4,000 
miles explored from end to end. Think what that means. I know 
myself he has done it, because he has been continually sending to 
me moat valuable additions to our charts, and we sailors are very 
much indebted to him for that work. It is perfectly astounding to 
me the amount of the work he has done, in addition to Ihe adminis- 
trative work ho has carried on so successfully. When we think of 
this, we as Englishmen must be very proud of Sir William Mao- 
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Gregor. This work of laying firm the foundations oE one of H.M.'s 
new large posaesaiona has not made a great stir in the world, but we 
know the work is being done on the right lines — the lines of non- 
interference with the nativea, and tailing care they are not corrupted 
by the introduction of spirits or fire-arms, and I am sure we must 
all congratulate Sir W. MacGregor upon it. 

Sir Jaues F. GiKiiicK, K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for Queens- 
land) : If I say anything on this occasion, it is because of my official 
relation with Queensland, which has taken so prominent a part tn 
helping Sir William MacGregor to administer the new possession. 
I think myself the occupancy of New Guinea affords a very instruc- 
tive incident in the history of British colonisation. Great Britain 
always manifested a great deal of hesitancy in either proclaiming 
sovereignty or assuming a protectorate over any part of eastern New 
Guinea. It was only after persistent and repeated representations 
that united Australia could make its voice heard in this country. 
Even then assurances were required of ua that we would undertake 
for a term of years four-fifths of the cost of the administration of 
the Colony, which the three Colonies^Now South Wales, Victoria, 
and Queensland — continue to bear now. The administration of 
New Guinea has always struck me in two lights. There is that 
which has reference entirely to the natives of the island, and I 
think, with all respect to some of those who may he sitting round 
me, there is that which has to do with the development of New 
Guinea by persons outside New Guinea. I should not myself for 
an instant— and from the paper there would not appear to be any 
necessity — interfere with the rights and privUegea, and it may he 
even the superstitions of the islanders ; but, as Sir W. MacGregor 
himself saya, you cannot expect the contributing Colonies to carry 
on the administration of New Guinea merely and solely for philan- 
thropic purposes. The estension of the trade of this country must 
be pressed forward. There must be room fomid in the outlying 
portions of the dominions of Great Britain and, so far as suitable, 
in New Guinea, as elsewhere, under proper rules and safeguards, 
for the superabundant population of this country. There is, 
besides that, the room, under such safeguards, for the employment 
of British capital in the development of the Possession. Sir 
Thomas Mcllwraith has said the island was not wanted because we 
desired more territory, or because Queensland wanted to exploit 
New Guinea for the purpose of coloured labour. He held I believe, 
and I think rightly, that we wanted no foreign power located there, 
but that New Guinea might ultimately form part of Australia, Sic 
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W. MaeGregor has given ua a most interesting paper. He has j^ 
almost to demonstration that tliat half of his subject to whieh I '. 
referred — the care of the natives— has been greatly developed, 
is progressing. And I am giad to think — I speak hero under cor- 
rection — that he, too, sees there are parts of New Guinea which may . 
be settled by outside capital. I hope when, some years hence, we see 
Sir W. MaeGregor here to give an account of what bo has done, the 
picture will be greatly filled up, and that what he has already done " 
for the natives will not only be extended and consolidated, but that 
running side by side with it will be settlement in British New 
Guinea by persons and capital from outside, I would only add that 
to his capacity, zeal, and fearlessness. Sir W. MaeGregor adds con- 
siderable tact, and he has succeeded in doing what many public men 
fail to do, for he has managed to satisfy and to be the friend of all 
sorts and conditions of politicians. n 

The Bight Hon. Lord Stakmoke, G.C.M.G. : I have never been" 
in New Guinea. I know little, if anything, more of its administration 
than any one knows who has read the published reports of Sir W. 
MaeGregor. But if I know little about New Guinea, I know a good 
deal about Sir W. MaeGregor. Some twenty-five years ago I waB; 
Governor of Mauritius. Under that government are the Seychelles. 
Islands — very beautiful and very interesting little islands they are.: 
But in those days they were very much out of the way, and nobody, 
knew much about them. They were looked down iipon in Mauritiua;. 
itself, which rather despised them, and grudged spending a penny on 
them. There was one doctor in those islands— only one — whilst: 
the islands are many, and separated by large intervals of often.- 
stormy sea. I vialted the Seychelles and took great interest in. 
them, and I saw that one of the things they wanted above all others-! 
was another medical man. I was not the first governor who had- 
aeen that. Other governors had seen it before, and had asked for it. 
Wo must not seek to unveil those deep mysteries of state which lie, 
or are supposed to lie, hid somewhere in the secret recesses of the 
Colonial Office, but " it is said " that the answer to these represen- 
tations — the request that another medical man should be sent to the 
Seychelles Islands — was conveyed in the suggestion that one of the 
medical officers of Port Louis might visit " the island " (thi 
dozen) once a week ; and it is also said that the respectful answer 
that suggestion was that as it took nearly a week to go there from 
Mauritius, it would be a rather difficult arrangement to carry out. 
However, I had better luck, for I was informed a second medical 
officer would be appointed. Now, there are always a certain number 
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of expectant medical men — most eBtimable people, no doubt— on tha 
Colonial Office list, and looking for appointments. But I wanted 
not an estimable man, but a very special man— a man for a special 
sort of work, and who would be able to be of use in many matters 
not medical. So I set a friend o£ mine in England to look out for 
such a man. He knew what I wanted, and where to find the sort of 
man. The man he selected was Sir Wm. MacGregor, and he was 
nominated to the Colonial Office as the man whom I wished to have 
as medical officer in those islands. The nomination was approved, 
but with the expression of a sort of mild surprise, if not reproof, 
that I had not taken one of the gentlemen already on the list. 
However, I knew what I was about, and I think by this time the 
Colonial Office must feel that in having brought them the services 
of Sir Wm. MacGregor I made for them an uncommonly good bar- 
gain. He worked in Seychelles for some time, and I saw there 
what there was in him. For he was not only the medical officer, but 
the life and soul of all tho work that had to be done there, as in- 
spector of schools, inspector of liberated Africans employed in 
planting, magistrate, civil status officer, &c. With perfect courage and 
perfect tact he managed, as no other man would have managed, to 
get work done in and under difficulties of such a position, I fonnd 
I had got in him a man after my own heart, and I said to myself 
that wherever I went if I could get him to come and help me I would. 
Not long after I was appointed to Fiji, and I asked Dr. MacGregor 
to come with me. He said he would, not knowing, he said, what 
his appointment was to be, or what it was he was going to do. He 
came, first, in a medical capacity as chief medical officer of the 
islands, but he had not been long there before I felt, I won't say that 
he was wasted^for he did uncommonly good work there — ^but that 
he might be more useful still in a political capacity, and he added 
that political office of colonial treasurer to his medical office, without 
giving the latter up. All the time I was in Fiji he was there, and 
if ever there was a man who worked with a. most thorough con- 
scientious devotion to duty, a most untiring energy and most unselfish 
courage, it was Dr. MacGregor. Since then he has been promoted to 
this higher post. What he has done there he has not exactly told you, 
for he is not the man to speak of his own exploits, but you will see from 
the paper what work he has done there. Hehas been fortunate— very 
fortunate — in the relations which have subsisted between him and 
the Government of Queensland. The way in which successive 
ministriesof that Colony have supported him is highly to theirhonour. 
The fact is those Colonial Governments are in some ways freer and 
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ibbler to deal in sncli a. nmnner with snch a man, than are the liead 
oflSces herein England, Here they are fettered to a great extent by 
routine and fear of respcoaibility, and their course too often is to 
give a man great powers and then be bo afraid he may misuse them, 
that they fetter him in such a way that he cannot use them at all. 
The Government of Queensland has taken a different line. They 
foond they had got a good man, and they knew when they bad got 
a good man to do their work, the best way was to tell him what they 
wanted done, and leave him to do it after hia own fashion. And if 
men were more frequently left to do after the fashion of Sir Wilham 
MacGregor we should have a great deal more good work done in the 
world. My object in rising was simply to hear my bumble testi- 
mony to what I have known of bim during the last twenty-five years 
— known of him in intimacy, often extremely close, and in positions 
of all kinds, sometimes positions of danger, always positions of trust. 
At the same time, I should be wanting, however, in candour and in 
courage if I were not to say that while I fully agree with all that 
has fallen from him to-day, I am not sure that I can quite share his 
serene optimism as to the future. There are dangers ahead od 
which I will not dwell now, which it would be out of place in this 
room and on this occasion to dwelt on, but which, I think, may 
afford cause for serious meditation to us all. 

Admiral J. Mokehby t Previous speakers have said they know: 
nothing personaUy of New Guinea, and tbeir speeches have not been, 
less valuable, perhaps, on that account ; but I, at all events, do' 
know something about it. It ia twenty years or more since I first, 
called the attention of my countrymen to the enormous importance of 
New Guinea by having explored, and discovered, and taken possession, 
in Her Majesty's name of what now is part of the Queen's posses- 
sions. The work done was in itself the last of the kind that could 
be done in the way of extensive maiitime discovery between the 
Arctic and the Antarctic circles — the last of the kind of work done 
by the old navigators. It was for us to explore some 700 mUea of 
unknown coast line, to discover some 140 islands, twenty-five of 
which were large and inhabited islands, and to have the proud 
privilege of being able to write on noble landmarks names honoured 
and revered in England. I did this on my own responsibiUty, and 
the work I did was not approved of by the then naval authorities ; 
indeed, excepting for the Australian Governments, it received 
only the cold shoulder in our own country. But it was a proud 
thing to be able to write on the map the names of Cape Nelson, 
Mount Victory, Trafalgar, and- ColUngwood Bay, and many 
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others. I recollect two lofty peaks in the Finisterre mountaina, of 
which, on a fine clear day, we were able to approximate the altitude. 
They were some 10,000 feet high, and they stood facing each other. 
One we called Mount Gladstone, and the other Mount Disraeli. I 
wrote to those two eminent men asking their permission to retain 
their names. I received characteristic replies. From Mr. Gladstone 
I had a letter full of what I can only call awful Jove-hke humility, 
declaring that he was utterly unworthy of the high honour which I 
had given hJm of bearing the name of a mountain in New Guinea. 
Mr. Disraeli, with more human geniality, wrote to say how much 
obhged he was, and he hoped ho would agree with his rival in New 
Guinea better than he did on the floor of the House of Commons. 
Sir W. MacGregor tells me the names are taken away^I am sorry 
for it. Why they should be taken away I don't know. I am sorry 
to say that many of the names I gave have been dealt with in an 
equally summary fashion. The reading of Sir William MacGregor'a 
paper has, I confess, given me the moat keen pleasure, for I re- 
member, standing on the East Cape of New Guinea, the first 
white man that had ever stood there, surrounded by these friendly 
people, who had health, plenty, and contentment. I remember feeling 
sad at heart to think we should bring to these people such a fate 
as civilisation, and the Christianity such as too often accompanied 
it. But Sir W. MacGregor's paper has relieved my mind. I wrote 
to The Times twenty years ago to say that I hoped to see my 
country take up what I conceived to be her duty, and annex New 
Guinea, and through it have it in her power to start right with the 
Aborigines from the first— to prevent the first occasions of mistrust, 
, or anger, which would at once and for ever stamp the 
image of greed, perfidy, and cruelty, as our liienesB on the native 
mind. It is an immense gratification to liear from the paper that 
these natives, who ever treated me in a friendly way, whom I never 
had occasion to fire a shot upon, or in any way coerce — that these 
people have been treated in so unique a manner that their rights are 
d, and their lands are sacred to them, and that a wise and 
merciful justice is dealt out. As regards the produce of the island, 
the paper says exactly what I had anticipated, and what in my 
writings on New Guinea have shown. There is one article of com- 
merce I would emphasise, and that is the sago-pa!m, which I found 
in tlie greatest abundance. As to climate, our experience was 
entirely that described. We had an enormous amount of work on 
shore ; but the only disease from which we suffered was slight 
and malarious fever, There is one paragraph in the address which 
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I must ask permission to read. It Is : " Gallants wear abont their 
person, ia some places, a heavy-smelling, small araceous plant, 
which is supposed to exercise on the softer sex an influence like 
that of Venus's girdle on the other." Why that interesting para- 
graph was not read I do not know. In a lecture I gave at 
Wellington, New Zealand, twenty-two years ago, I spoke of this 
love-philtre, some of which I possessed, and I was beset by all the 
ladies in the place for some of it. A member of the Colonial 
Institute, whom I met the other day, had forgotten all the rest of 
the lecture, hut he remembered that. I am sure that any of UB 
here, if we meet Sir W. MacGregor twenty years hence, will have 
forgotten the love -philtre, but we shall remember the weighty and 
\'aluab]e substance of the lecture he has delivered to us. 

The Right Rev. liishop Selwyn : I had the unique privilege, not 
only of being here, but of having been present to-day when my own 
great University honoured itself by honouring Sir William MacGregor, 
Before that degree was conferred we were discussing the weighty 
question whether undergraduates when they come up should be 
required to write an EInglish essay ; and aa I watched the voting, 
I could not help thinking that the man who was waiting there to 
take his degree had been engaged in writing not only English but 
England on the face of the world, and that in the way most charac- 
teristic of our English people. His paper was so modest that you 
would hardly notice, perhaps, the little bits which missionaries hke 
Mr. Chalmers and myself would recognise, but when you come to 
read that paper in full, you wiU see in it a type of the process which 
has been writing England over the world. You see an Englishman, 
brought up as a doctor, seized upon first of all by his old chief Lord 
Stanmore, and straightway turned into a politician, and then he is 
suddenly planted in a remote corner of the globe to rule over I forget 
how many thousands of miles. With what ? Nothing— really no 
force at all. His force now is sixty native constabulary, with a 
magnificent reserve of twenty I Look at the moral force the 
Englishman exercises. Mr. Buyard, the' American Ambassador, told 
his countrymen recently that one of the things which impressed him 
most of all in England was the policeman who stands at one of oar 
crossings and directs the traffic. Sir W. MacGregor has used th« 
policeman in a way that is perfectly marvellous. He recruits 
from a tribe hitherto hostile, puts in his hand a little staff with a 
crown at the end, and sticks him down as the policeman of his vil- 
lage, and straightway the tribe is pacified. And this shows an inti- 
mate knowledge of native character. It is prone to respect the 
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policemaji. I knew ft great chief in one ol our islands whose power 
wftS waning, and in order to resuscitate his authority, he appropri- 
ated, though ho only knew of him by hearsay, the august name of 
" Policimani," and ever after, under the direat penalties, you had to 
address him by that name. But Sir W. MacGregor nses not only 
the policeman but the prisoner. That idea ifi, I beheve, absolutely 
unique. When you consider what Sir W. MacGregor has done in 
this tropica! climate, among wild natives, wth so little means of 
malting felt his authority, and that of the Crown— when you think 
that he has taught the natives to trust hini and to trust the word of 
the Englishman— when you find that be has inspired the English 
settlers with his own spirit, and that be can say of tbem, as he has 
said to-night, that they uniformly keep their word with the natives 
— a magnificent praise — when you find a man administering a 
Colony like that in the way he has administered it, I think you will 
say that, though there may have been wrong things done by England, 
this is one of the good things she has done. Yon feel that that is the 
spirit in which our Colonies ought to be, and very often are, adminis- 
tered, and you feel that we have gone into New Guinea taking with 
us a man who will see that as far as in him lies natives shall suffer 
no hurt. I confess I look with envy at the picture, and I hope it 
will not be long before tlie Colonial Office may he induced to intro- 
duce some sncb beneficent administration into my old diocese of 
Melanesia. 

Captain Heath, R.N., detailed some impressions of the natives of 
New Guinea, gathered during the voyage otHM.^.Iiattlesnake in the 
year 1B49. Tbey were occasionally threatening and troublesome, and 
once very nearly succeeded in capturing the Branible. You will see (he 
said) what a change has taken place. I consider Bir W. MacGregor 
has done an immense work, and that we may thoroughly congratulate 
him on the wonderful way in which he has brought the whole of 
that Possession under control. I think that to Sir Samuel Griffith 
is due some of the credit of having recommended him to that im- 
portant post. 

Tlie Chairman : It is now my pleasant duty to move a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper and to the other gentlemen whe 
have addressed us, and who have given us most valuable information. 
I said at the beginnhig bow valuable I thought Sir W. MacGregor'a 
services had been — valuable to the public, to those who take a par- 
ticular interest in the Colonies, and to those, also, who are interested 
in scientific objects and in the promotion of the most useful parts of 
geographical knowledge, and I think, after hearing the paper, you 
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will agree the Society could not have done better than ask him to con- 
tribute a paper. It is a paper of the utmost value, and at the same 
time of great simplicity : indeed, I never heard a paper of the kind 
couched in such simple language. There are one or two points on 
which, I confess, I should have liked to ask him to give us informa- 
tion. For instance, we have had described to us British New 
Guinea, a sort of buffer state between Australia to the south of 
Torres Straits and the Dutch and German possessions, Had there 
been time, I should have liked to ask hiin Bomothing about the 
progress which has been made by these foreign states in the imme- 
diate vicinity of British New Guinea. Of the Dutch Stite I believe 
very little can be said. It lay idle tor a long time, and if there are 
any white inhabitants there now they must be extremely few, and 
the trade very small. But the German Colony is of a very different 
character, and it would have been interesting to hear something 
about that Colony and its prospects of development. It is too late 
now, but possibly, on some future occasion, we may have some in- 
formation on the subject. I very well remember when the question 
arose of taking over this territory the doubts raised as to the position 
of the northern part to which Germany hadlaid claim, and the want 
of specific information as to the prospects of its becommg a formid- 
able or friendly or unfriendly neighbour. However, we have got, as 
we have heard, a territory of extreme value, and most advantageona 
as regards its position, I do not think that on any occasion of the 
opening of a new country a start has been made with such success 
as in this instance, and what we ought specially to do is to endeavour 
to our utmost to see how the development of that country under its 
present institutions, and the larger institution which must follow, 
can best take place. 1 do not think any of us will forget what we 
have learnt to-night, and whatever the fortunes of that country may 
be, they will be connected in our minds with the admirable paper 
Sir W. MacGregor has read. 
The motion was cordially agreed to. 

Sir William MacGreoob K.C.M.G. : I wish to thank you on 
behalf of British New Guinea for the kind and indulgent way in 
which you have listened to the paper, and I will not detain you 
at this hour by making a speech. It has been a great pleasure to 
mc to read the paper I had prepared for you, and it would be a 
great gratification to me if I could only think that it might result 
in our capturing some planters for the new Colony, If we should 
only bo fortunate enough in doing that, I am sure they would have 
no cause to complain of the Government, who will be only too glad 
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to receive them, and to do anything in reason that lies within its 
power to assist them. I have been very much pleased to see the 
number of gentlemen present at this meeting. I feel ashamed of 
the many things they have said of me. They have depicted me as 
being what I should Uke to be, but what unfortunately I know I am 
not. Before sitting down, I wish to be allowed to propose a vote 
of thanks to our Chairman. For my own part I feel it a great 
honour that we have had to preside over us a gentleman who has 
been connected with Australia as Mr. Childers has been. It is a 
great assistance to the reader of a paper to feel that the gentleman 
who occupies the chair is in sympathy with him. I have felt that, 
and I beg to thank Mr. Childers on my own behalf and on yours 
also. 
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Sir Henry Green, E.C.S.I., C.8., Meaars. Charles Griffiths, J. Wesley HJOl 
(Queensland), W. H. Harris, C.M.G., E. E. Haelam, M. W. Hervoy, G. L, 
HouBtoun, James Huddart (Viotaria), Dr. C. Inglis, Hon. J. Inglia (New Sonth 
Wales), Messrs. D. B. Kemp, Henry Kimher, M.F., Lord Kinnaird, Dr. EnoX, 
Mr. Robert Landale (New Sonth Wales), Colonel B. B. Lane, Sir Hugh Low, 
G.C.M.G., General R. W. Lowry, C-B., Messrs. A. E. McEwen, Walter Mo- 
Dermott, D. J. Mackay, A. J. Malcolm (Victoria), W. E. Maxwell, C.M.G. 
(Governor of the Gold Coast Colony), P. Mennell, Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G., 
C.B, (Agent-General lor the Cape o( Good Hope), Messrs. Edward Moore, 
J.CraneNicholl8,E.Nivi8on, John Noble, C.M.G. (Cape Colony), John Norbury, 
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R. H. Prance, ^ Preston, William Ridley, W. E. Robinson, Fred. J. Rose, 
C. Rous-Marten, E. Salmon, Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General 
for New South Wales), Mr. A. Selanders (New Zealand), Sir Ambrose Shea, 
K.C.M.G., Messrs. W. H. Simmonds, C. C. Skarratt, Sir C. Cletoenti Smith, 
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After dinner tlie Chaikman proposed the Toast of " The Queen," 
which was duly honoured. 

Sir HooH Low, G.C.M.G. : I have the honour to propose the 
health of " The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the reat of the 
Royal Family." This toaat ia one which, fortunately for me, needs 
no preparatory remarks ; it is received with never- failing enthusiasm 
wherever the Enghsh language is spoken. It has, however, a special 
claim from the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute &om the 
great interest in our Colonies which has always been taken by the 
Princes and Princesses of the Royal Family, and from the fact of 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales having been since 1878 the President of 
this Institute, and it is under his presidency that it has been able to 
reach its present high state of efficiency, and estahhsh itself in the 
commodious house it now occupies. It is not to the great influence 
alone which attaches to the high personal position in the Btate of 
our illustrious President that his gracious patronage is valuable. It 
is well known that his personal efforts are always unsparingly em- 
ployed in the advancement of every great undertaking which has for 
its object the preservation of the unity, peace, and prosperity of this 
great Empire ; and the Royal Colonial Institute, which has proved 
itself to have successfully assisted in those great needs, has fully 
shared his Royal Highness' support, and on several occasions has 
been honoured by his presence. It is most gratifying to all Her 
Majesty's subjects to know that H.R.H. the Duke of York shares 
the patriotic interest in Imperial affairs, so eminently a characteristic 
of his illustrious father, and it is yet further a matter of congratula- 
tion that, since our last anniversary banquet, British subjects all the 
world over have hailed with loyal enthusiasm the continuation of 
the royal line in the person of Prince Edward of York, I have now 
the lionour to propose " The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
rest of the Royal Family." 

The Right Hon, Lord Brassey, K.C.B. : I have to propose for 
your acceptance the toast of the Naval and Mihtary Forces of the 
Empire. On the present occasion I may appropriately remind you 
of the great services which these Forces have rendered in the past 
in building up our noble Empire, and these Forces are continued at 
the present day in the defence and protection of that Empire. The 
Naval and Military Forces are not only a defence and a protection 
against any possible external foe, but they are a link, and perhaps 
one of the strongest links, that binds the Mother Country and her 
daughter States together. I cannot doulit that our Colonial fellow- 
subjects are the hist to recognise that it would L 
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provide for themselves Forces so completely equipped in every » 
those which the Mother Country with her great resources is able to 
create and maintaiii for the common defence. In this connection I 
should like to be permitted to say that I am not one of those who 
think that the Colonies, the daughter States, have fallen short in 
the discharge of their duty for the mutual and combined defence of 
the' Empire. It is quite true they have not remitted large snma to 
London to be spent under our Imperial Administration. It would 
have been hardly reasonable to expect that they should do so, but 
they have reheved us of great burdens in recent years by nnder- 
taking as they have done, and in a very effective manner, measures 
for their local defence. I am glad to be able to connect this toast 
with the names of two extremely distinguished officers, one my dear 
friend. Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, who will reply for the Navy. J 
He bad a splendid career afloat, and be followed that career byl 
doing great services, rendered most efficiently, when he and I WOTfl*^ 
at the Admiralty. You all remember that for many years he was 
the Naval Officer who filled the JmjHirtant post of Controller of the 
Navy. For the Army I have the pleasure of calling upon General 
Sir Wilbam Cameron, who has recently returned after distinguished , 
8er^^ce at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Admiral Sir Hooston Stewabt, G.C.B. : I rise with an anxioni J 
wish to return my best, my cordial thanks to you for the hononl 
you have done the gallant profession which I am proud to represenr) 
to-night. I believe there is no portion of our great Empire to whicli% 
the assured strength and thorough efficiency of the Navy is of moie4 
vital importance than to the Colouies. Equally is the proaperitj 
and well-being and security of our Colonies of importance to tfat 
Navj. Therefore, we have a mutual investment which attaches u 
in the closest degree to our beloved Mother Country. A gifted^ 
historian, now no more, tells us that the foundation of our Colonial^ 
Empire was laid by the victories of the Seven Years' \Var. GreatI 
Britain then became for the first time Mistress of the Seas ; the 
world was opened to merchants, explorers, and colonists, and after 
a few years the navigator Cook commenced that memorable series 
of voyages which surveyed strange and savage lands, n 
of time transformed into other Euglands, vigorous children of that 
great Mother of Nations. Of the Na^y I have but httle to sxffm 
because I am glad to think that that is a subject of interest, ; 
therefore of information, to the people generally of this country.^ 
But what I have to say is this. The greatest authority on the Navy* 
is the noble lord who proposed this toast. He knows more aboiM 
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the Navy of the present day, I may say, than I tlo. In fact, nobody 
knows more, and I confidently challenge his contradiction when I 
say that never in my hfetime— a longer lifetime than hia, I wish it 
had been as useful a one— never has the Navy been in the state of 
strength and efficiency that it is now. Never have we possessed a 
finer corps of officers, a better trained corps of officers, and never 
have onr men attained the same efficiency in training and discipline 
that they have now. Never have we possessed ships that more 
entirely possessed the confidence of the men that man and the 
officers that command them. And above all, never, I beheve, has 
the Naval Adaniuistration of this Country commanded more general 
confidence throughout the Navy than at the present time. Now, 
gentlemen, I have said this, and you may say, This is a hvely old 
Admiral. It is not so. In common with every man and officer in 
the Navy, I am now a mourner ; I mourn a gallant spirit that has 
been taken from us ; I mourn a beloved friend, and an old mess- 
mate. I speak of the late Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, a bnlliant 
spint, a gallant spirit, a chivalrous spirit, one who possessed the 
entire love and confidence of the Navy. Mysterious are the ways of 
Providence. His memory will live with us for ever. And there are 
others that have been brought up with him, young officers, who 
will follow his lead when the opportunity offers. I have only to 
thank you for the great honour you have done me. 

The gallant flag of England floats bravely in the breeKe. 

General Sir William Cameron, K.G.B. : I thank you most cor- 
dially on behalf o£ the Army for the warm manner in which this 
toast has been proposed and responded to. It is particularly agree- 
able tome, after my recent Colonial experience, to return thanks for 
the Army in an assembly so representative of our Colonial Empire as 
this is. The warm and cordial welcome extended to Her Majesty's 
troops in all the Colonies in which I have served is, I am sure, 
never forgotten by them. There is a warmth of feeling in our 
young Colonies that you don't always meet with, I am sorry to say, 
in the Old Country. I don't believe that the Ufe of the British 
officer, and the British rank and file, could be happier than in Ker 
Majesty's Colonies. Ferhaps the welcome is too great sometimes 
for our rank and file, especially on first arriving at a place, and 
departing. I think one of the most useful Emigration Organisations 
is the Army. We always leave a lot of very good fellows behind us. 
Yot' Kee them all along the difl'erent lines of rail, and bo on, and I 
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am sure as regards Uig last plac^ I h[ivo come from, there are no 
emigranta who have been more useful to the country than the old 
soldiers. I trust that the Army may s-lwaya do its duty right well 
in the Colonies, for whilst the Na\'y is scouring the seas to protect 
our commerce, I hope that our garrisons will be sufficiently num- 
erous and properly sufficient to guard our coaling stations, '^^'e have 
not lai^e forces to show in the Colonies ; we cannot go in for those 
large spectacular manccuvroe and so on ; but we bave the fineat>J 
opportunity in the world in our Colonies for perfecting the unite o£l 
the Army. We can train our squadrons, and companies, and regi- * 
ments better perhaps in the Colonies tban in the Mother Country ; . 
there ia more ground, and more opportunities, and it is our bounden 
duty to do our very best in perfecting all those small units of which 
our garrisons are composed in the Colonies, We have lo do the 
very utmost in our power to make them thoroughly efficient to 
guard all those important posts against any enemy, or combination 
of enemies, that may come against them. It used to be Baid 
there was nothing hlie the Englisli regimental system. In those 
days of course there was a good deal of the social included ; but I 
maintain that every regiment in Her Majesty's service ought to con- 
tain within itself the means of affording all the instruction that ia 
necessary in the present day. From the colonel downwards, if you 
in mimic warfare exercise your ingenuity, and the greatest powera 
of your mind to try to imitate everything that can possibly occur on 
the field of battle, or in a campaign, there is no army that ought to I 
he more perfect than the British Army. We do not sufficiently, I ' 
am sorry to say, recognise the importance of this training of our 
small units. It is all coming ; we are improving from day to day, 
and I shall watch with the greatest interest the directions that we 
take with regard to this very important matter of training our small 
bodies of men wherever they are, instead of looking forward alwaya 
lo those grander mancDuvrea which do not benefit the subordinatea, 
but which teach our generals of course how to handle large bodies 
of men. We are always finding fault with our tools ; that is a 
mistake. I am quite sure from what I bave seen in ray esper- 
ience, and it is a pretty long one, that wherever we are we have the 
means of doing a great deal towards making ourselves thorougJiIy ' 
efficient according to the requirements of the present time. It** I 
is most absurd of course to go on the old principle that the'*! 
British soldier never knows when he is beaten ; hut of course with '^J 
these marvellous appliancea and neiv weapons, if we are put in a> ' 
hole it is much more difficult to get out of it than formerly. Wa -J 
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must not get into a hole, and the -way of nvoiding getting into a 
hole is to train all our small parties of men to the very utmost extent. 
I do not wish to enter into any controveraial matters. Some say 
that under a voluntary system you must treat the soldier according 
to the rates of labour. Well, you must recollect that in 1801 I 
think we had ahout 600,000 men on foot, what with Militia, 
Volunteers, &c. If you paid them all in time of war according to 
labour rates, we should raise our National Debt in a short time to 
something tremendous. You must endeavour always, as far as you 
can, to raise an army of sufficient strength, but it must be a fairly 
cheap one ; and it is our business to make it a fairly cheap 
one. It ia not for military men to be preaching extravagance 
of every sort ; I am the very last person to do that, and I hope my 
brother officers will agree with mo that it is our duly to keep down 
expenses as much as possible, at the same time keepmg up the 
numbers of the Army and its efficiency. In time of peace, and 
considering the home that ia made for us in our Colonies, it is the 
business of our Army to identify itself in every Colony thoroughly 
with the people, and to recognise wherever we go every man quite 
as much as a fellow-countryman in the Colonies as we do in our 
own country. It should be our business also to identify ourselvea 
thoroughly with all that goes on — in fact, to form part of the com- 
munity — and do our very best to make that community happy and 
more prosperous. As far as my experience goes, I think the Army 

s been doing that wherever they have been. I quite agree with 
Lord Braasey in saying that under these circumstances there can 
e no greater link or bond of union between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies than one of Her Majesty's Garrisons. I believe I 
have to respond for all tbo Land Forces. All I can say is that the 
connection between the Auxiharies and Her Majesty's Regular 
Forces has been drawn tighter and tighter as time goes on. I 
believe we pull thoroughly well together with that old constitutional 
force which has not been made aufBciently much of, the Mihtia, 
and which contains within itself great elements of efficiency. With 
regard to the Volunteers I think the connection between the Begular 
Force and the Volunteers is from day to day growing into all that 
it ought to be. In conclusion, I mil only add that my heart is very 
much in the Colonies, quite as much, I think, as the heart of any 
man present, and I have never spent happier times than amongst 
the Colonies of Her Majesty's Empire. 

The CHAiRSLiN : There is a line ring about the next toast, the 
" United Empire." Atlas has been represented as able to bear the 
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whole burden of the world upon his shoulders, but I do not think 
another mythological character, namely, Mercury, would have been 
able to compress into an after-dinner speech all the fact, and force, 
and feeling which are centred in the words of this toast. I am 
sure you will forgive me, therefore, if I do not attempt to travel all 
round the world in proposing it. I will only say that every pact of 
the Empire, however distant, however small, is comprised in it. 
The gallant officers who have responded for the warhke forces have 
pointed out the close connection which exists between them and the 
different parts of the Empire, and how much the different 
parts of the Empire depend upon them for their connection. 
It is perfectly true that Commerce must rely upon the aword for 
defence, but it ia equally true that the sword would grow maty 
were it not that Commerce comes to the rescue to pay ita Kttle bills. 
I should like here to put in a word or two for those civihans who 
have done and are doing quite as much to make and uphold the 
Empire, as even those gallant men who belong to our naval and 
military services. There are many here to-night who have served 
the Empire welt in official and also in private capacities, and both 
those classes are comprised in this toast. This evening I had a 
pleasant surprise. One of the gentlemen belonging to the class to 
whom I have just referred came mto the room, and I found that 
after some thirty-three years I mot an old school-fellow, a man who 
has done a great deal, both as a private individual in the furtherance 
of trade, and also in additions to the Empire, namely, Sir Alfred 
Dent. It is typical really of our United Empire to think that we 
two, who have never seen each other since our days at Eton, shonld 
meet together at the hospitable table of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Many other similar cases have occurred, no doubt, at different times 
in the history of this Institute. I should hke to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Austraha on tlie appointment of Lord 
Brassey, I feel quite sure that his appointment is a great gain to 
the United Empire. He will bring an earnostneas and a knowledge 
and a kindly instinct to the important questions which m\l come 
before him, which few men could hope to rival, and I am equally 
certain he will find in the frank and generous nature of our 
Australian brethren, a more than ample reward for any work he may 
do there. He wiU not have the burden of having to annex territories ; 
his lot will be a happier one. He will give a lead to all those moral, 
material, and intelleettial forces which are so conspicuous in England 
and in the Colonies, and which are the result of our civilisation and 
our forms of government. The American Minister last year, in one 
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of hia delight -giving speeches, alluded to the laws o£ Fiji which had 
been made by Sir John Thurston, and said they were the articulate 
expression of a higher civiUsation. That higher civilisation ia one 
of the results of our United Empire. Wherever we go, and wher- 
ever those who belong to the Empire go, we always carry, if it is not 
presuroptuous to say so, a higher tone and a nobler civilisation than 
are carried by the people belonging to any other country in the 
world. Long may this be so. And one of the great reasons why 
this is BO ia that our race devotes itself not merely to lording it over 
the peoples over whom they have been placed, but they consult 
their feelings and their wishes, and they also try to increase that 
most invaluable aid to Peace, namely Commerce. Commerce is, after 
all, one of the greatest civilisers of the world. It may be said that 
Commerce and communication and kinship form a tolerably good 
cement for the Empire, And perhaps I ought to add at this time. 
Cricket. I am a believer in manly sports, and I quite believe that 
there is nothing which tends to keep us more together than the love 
of those sports, so long as they are carried out in a straightforward 
and honourable manner. Communication, easy and reliable, between 
different parts of the Empire is most important, and we should be 
very wrong if we were to throw away the chances which are offered 
for improving it. London and England owe a great deal to com- 
munication. A few years ago, not very many either, there were few 
of our statesmen or leading public men who knew by practical ex- 
perience what the United Empire means. Now that has been 
changed. Upon my right sits Lord Brassey, upon my left is Sir 
Charles Dilke. They both know what Greater Britain means ; they 
both know the problems of Greater Britain. No doubt those before 
us were able men, and, when they had to legislate, they had most 
excellent ideas of their own. But if legislation is to be suceesHful, 
or if we are to be successful, we must know the ideas and the condi- 
tions of those who are most interested, and for whom we are called 
upon to legislate or work, I must name auothei- gentleman who 
presided here upon a happy occasion, I believe the silver wedding of 
the Institute, and that is Lord Bosebei'y. I mention his name par- 
ticularly because we are all glad to know he ia recovering from his 
illness. I mention it also because I look upon him as a fine type 
of the British statesman, whom we must have in the future if we are 
to have a growing and a united Empire. Of course I do not talk 
about domestic politics. There is no man who has done more than 
Lord Eosebery to inspire, to put life and force into the sentiment 
of a united Empire, and I think we should always be glad upon 
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an occasion like this to recognise those who have worked in the paf 
and who we may expect will, in the future, work for this great cam 
If the conditions are so favourable, if there are so many people eittii^! 
in Parliament, and not only in Parhament, but here and elsewhere, 
perfectly ready to give their advice and authority upon matters 
relating to different parts of the Empire, if we have such favour- 
able conditions, surely thin ie a time when we ought to try and 
grapple with some of the questions affecting the Empire, 
would be impossible to touch upon all those questions, but thei 
is one wlilch perhaps I may he excused for saying a few woi 
upon, and that is the question of our inter-Empire 
Nothing was more remarkable at Ottawa than the strong Unil 
Empire principle, and the determination for an expansion 
trade within the Empire. They went hand in Land together. It 
would seem a very curious thing that in a country which we 
call united for almost every purpose, there should yet be treaties 
which wonld compel a Colony to treat the Mother Country exactly 
as if she were a foreign country ; yet such is the case at the 
present day. It may be that no Colony would wish to give par- 
ticular advantage to British goods, but at the same time every 
Colony ought to have the power to do so. Between the Colonies 
themselves, between almost all the Colonies themselves, at the 
present time there is nothing in the shape of a treaty which 
stands in the way of inter -Colonial trade except one small 
matter, and in regard to that I think I may say that the thanks 
of not only those who were at Ottawa, but of everyone who ia 
connected at all with the development of trade in the Colonies, 
must be tendered to Lord Ripon for the readiness with which he 
has brought forward a Bill in order to remove any difficulties 
which may exist in that way at the present time. This is a 
clear proof that the ruhng statesmen of England are anxious when- 
ever they possibly can to meet the wishes of the Colonists and 
advance Colonial trade, and to show that they have none of that 
narrow jealousy which has so often prevented the true development 
of countries. If it had not been for one of those Uttle hitches 
which sometimes occur between the two houses, a question of 
Procedure, the bill would probably have been very far onward in its 
course, hut I have no doubt whatever that with the aid of Sir 
Charles Dilke and others, it will very soon steer its way even through 
the mazes of the House of Commons. But I cannot help thinking 
that in the matter of those treaties at which I have hinted, name! 
the Belgian and the Zollvereiu Treaties, if does seem sfrange 
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Great) Britain Bhould have given up to other countries that vhich 
other countries do not give up to her. I do not behave that France 
puts Algeria in the same position as we have put Australia. Yet 
it is highly necessary in these days of fierce commercial competition 
between different countries, that this Empire should do everything 
it possibly can to foster its trade. My argument is not in the least 
meant to interfere with the broad principles of the Free Trade 
policy of England. It only refers to the fact that it seems hard 
that British goods should have to be treated in Colonial marbets on 
the same footing as if they came from foreign countries. I was 
Baying that the competition in different parts of the world was 
fierce against us. We have a very fierce competition with France 
not only as regai'ds markets, but as regards countries. In the 
interesting debates which have taken place in Paiis during the last 
few days, one of the speakers said blmitly that it was the sole aim 
of France to make England feel the harm she was doing to France 
by not keeping her engagements in Egypt, and to show to her that 
France would come up to her in otlier parts of the world besides 
the Mediterranean. We who have been in Australia know that 
Franca has not always shown very much regard for our natural 
feelings, and that in other parts of the world she has tried to do her 
best to interfere with English prospects. I myself am heartily 
tired of the pleasing but hardly faithful pictures which diplomatists 
are (ond of drawing of the good relations between these two countries. 
I always wish they were good, but it is one thing to have them 
made good in speech, and another thing to find them always work- 
ing hoEtilely against us when you come to the field of importance. 
Whatever France may do, we generally grin and bear it, and never 
make her feel that we too, it we chose, could do some things to 
caase her difficulties. Whilst we must remember that the portions 
of the globe are being very rapidly absorbed by the great Powers, 
we are obliged ourselves to secure fresh ground for new markets, 
and we ought also to make our own internal markets good. There 
are some who think we ought to keep within our own httle shell. 
For myself, I don't beheve in that at all. I believe that the United 
Empire means an empire which grows in importance and in useful- 
the world. I believe also that it is an essential necessity, 
BO far as Great Britain is concerned, that our Empire should grow, 
and that it should be preserved and protected by the great forces 
alluded to. There is nothing in Trade or Commerce which need 
: national character. On the contrary, I believe that the 
stroDgeet way in which you c^ bind together tbe Empire is by 
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those bonds of CommercG with all their concomitant advantages 
prosperity and peace If we pursue that pohcy with carefnlnesa, 
but also with couiaqe we may be quite sure that whenevec the 
critical moment a,nsei v, e shall find w e have not m any way sapped 
the vigour and the power and the patnotiam of our race. I am 
liappy to connect this toast with the name of a gentleman who knows 
a great deal about many parts of this Empire, Sir (jeorge Baden- 
Powell. I am quite sure that in him the unity of the Empire ' 
a firm friend, and that the Colonies will find in him a man 
will always be ready to recognise the justice of their demandi 
the same time that he appreciates the interests of the Empire at larj 
Sir CiEOKOE Baden -Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. : I rise vrith aoi 
diffidence, and I may say with some fear and trembling, to respoflS.' 
to this toast, which is what I may term the business toast of the 
evening, The Chairman, in his noble speech, expressed, in terms, 
which could not be bettered, both the toast and the response. In 
the course of his remarks, he alluded to the fact that we have with 
us this evening officials and commercial men who have had no 
small share in making our Empire great and united. These men, 
I venture to say, for their own offices and tlieir own localities, 
which they have raised to enormous prosperity and importance, 
are far better mouthpieces of the work that has been done than I 
am, but I do claim one small advantage over moat of them, and 
that is that by a lucky concatenation of circumstances I happen to 
have visited and worked in ahuost every part of our great and 
glorious Empire. I mention this not fcy way of boast, but in this 
sense^tbat no one except the veriest fool could have touched with 
bis own foot and seen with his own eyes the boUs and places 
1 have seen without having experienced something to stir hia 
heart on the subject on which I am now addressing you. This, 
however, is not the occasion for prolonged speech-making on that 
topic, and I will content myself by alluding to two points in con- 
nection with our Empire. The first has reference to an event which, 
characteristically enough, our Chairman has omitted, or all but 
omitted, from his speech— an event which I regard as one ot the 
greatest in the history of the past few years. I allude, of course, to the 
great Colonial conference at Ottawa. That event has a meaning to 
us which I do not think the home-keeping public ha\'e as yet apprs* 
ciated. It is that within our united Empire we have one greatj 
growing, and powerful body— namely, our united Colonies. Those 
united Colonies spoke with no uncertain sound. I see here several 
distinguished gentlemen, who at Ottawa represented our Colonies— 
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my friend, Sir Cbarlea Mills, was one of the delegates^ and they 
will tell you that at that conference were the picked men from 
our great Colonies, and that t!ie voice ot the united Colonies wag 
even more strongly than the Toice of this united Kingdom in favour 
of the continuance of & united Empire. The other point to 
which I venture to call attention ia one that I do not think is as 
often remembered in the Mother Country as it ought to be. I 
Buppoae you will all agree that what has been the making of England 
and caused the expansion of England — I know, of course, that the 
immediate agencies were our gallant army and navy^but we must 
not forget that for the very first time in all human history these 
little islands supported that principle of individual hberty in com- 
merce, as in everything else, which enabled us to build and carry 
forward this great Empire. Before I follow that train of thought 
further, I would say that I regard myaeif as having in a measure been 
relieved by our Chairman of speaking of that important portion of 
the Empire^the United Kingdom ; I stand up to speak for that por- 
tion represented by our Colonies and Dependencies ; though I shall 
pass to the Colonies in a moment I wish to insist that our Dependen- 
cies are a portion of that United Empire, and are already beginning 
to be a care, and a prime care, of our Colonies as well as of the Mother 
Country, To these Dependencies — in this I am sure Lord Brassey 
will bear me out when I refer to India, our greatest dependency— to 
them we owe great duties, on their behalf we bear great responsibilities. 
I speak from experience in South Africa, in daya even before the dis- 
covery of gold, and when to be, as I waa, an advocate of the extension 
of British supremacy northwards, was to be jeered at aa a dreamer 
of impossible dreams. Our Colonists, as I knew them at the Cape, 
in Australia, and in Canada, in their dealings with native races 
re in every way worthy successors to and inheritors of the best 
traditions ot the British race. During the laat winter I had fresh 
evidence of this in a visit I was enabled to pay to our too neglected 
settlements on the West Coast of Africa. Some words fell from our 
Chairman as to the action of France, I made it my business to see 
the Frenchmen there, to talk with them, to make friends with them, 
and I dare to say, in three words, that we as Britishers have nothing 
whatever to fear from them. They may reduce tribes and colour the 
mapgreenor bhie, but in the endBritish commerce and influencemust 
follow, A word or two on behalf of our Colonies. As I have said, 
our expansion over the whole wide world, the very foundations of 
out united Empire, were laid in the economic condition of that 
liberty of the individual to mind his own business. Aa ate the 
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individuals bo are coiumuDities, and to me the proudest fact of onr 
Colonial hiBtory is that wherever we have found it posBible the 
Mother Country has said to the Colonies : " All we will do is to try 
to enable you to mind your own business, and not let anybody 
interrupt you." That is the first principle, I believe, at the founda- 
tion of the prosperity of the British Empire. I remember in 
Australia hearing one of the moat eloquent of governors describe 
the Colonies as — I thought with striking appropriateness — planets 
revolving round the central aun of England. I know from my own 
experience of these Colonies that they love their autonomy, that 
they are proud of it, but they own to— and wiUingly own to^one 
superior attraction. They keep in their course withont risk of 
collision one with another, and without risk of collision with the 
central sun, because of centrifugal and centripetal forces. The 
former would cause them to fly off their orbit with the proud spirit 
of self-reliance and true British independence, but above all there is 
the centripetal force, which I do not suppose anything can ever 
destroy — the feeling that the Mother Country ia to them the central 
sun in the system of a United Empire. I do not forget that many 
of us to-night are the guests of the Royal Colonial Institute. That 
Institute supports two Latin mottoes, Esio perpetua — our Empire 
is to last always. None of U3 mean ever to shirk our duties, as 
knaves do ; none of us will shrink from our responsibilities, as 
cowards do ; none of us would transgress our destiny by surrender- 
ing our rights, as fools do. The other motto ia Auspicia ■melioria 
cevi — better days coming. We citizens of a United Empire have 
done magnificently in the past, but we intend and are resolved to 
do far better in the future. 

Sir CharIiBs Dilke, Bart., M.P. ; The toast committed to my 
charge is, in fact, a double one. It is that of " Prosperity to the 
Royal Colonial Institute," and the " Health of our Chairman." It is 
only right, as a gueat here, that I should say of the Royal Colonial 
Institute that I think no one will deny its usefulness. On the two 
or three occasions on which before to-night I have been its guest, 
the Institute has been engaged in the discussion of some of the 
weightiest problems which attach to a United Empire. The ques- 
tion of Imperial defence has been diaeuased in papers by Sir Sevan 
Edwards and others in a manner which every impartial man must 
admit has contributed to the strength of the Empire, and has soma- 
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to have done for theuiselveB. Ie fact do one can deny that by 
its Library, its contributions to Imperial defence, to Imporial trade 
queations, and all qnestiona connected with a United Empire, the 
Institute deserves ivell of tbe country. The second part of the 
toaat was the Chairman's health, and I cannot but feel that it ia 
something more than a mere compliment to a Chairman that we 
ought to pay to-night. If on an occasion so important as this I may 
glance at matters so trivial as our personal relations, I niay say that 
soine thirty yeara ago I was able to cheer Lord Jersey when at 
the second, I think, of those inter- university sports which have 
so competently in modern times replaced the Olympian games, he 
was the triumphant representative of his (which was not my) Uni- 
versity. Tbe gentleman whom he vanquished was, if I remember 
rightly, the present Sir Richard Webster. (The Chairman : I think 
he beat me.) At any rate I was able on many occasions to cheer 
Lord Jersey in those days when his costume was not perhaps that 
of to-night, and when — I will not speak of coats or trousers — but 
few stars or ribbons adorned his person. After that we know 
Lord Jersey as a public man and as Governor of New South Wales, 
in which capacities, if I may say so, he deserves well of the 
Empire as a whole. He certainly won the esteem of the Colonists 
of the Colony which, with all respect to Sir Saul Samuel, is not 
perhaps the easiest of Colonies to please, and he certainly won the 
regards of tbe Government which despatched him. He performed 
his duties there so admirably, by universal admission, that the 
highest compliment was paid to him which can be paid to any 
public man ; for he was selected by the party of which he was not a 
member as the most competent man they could find to go as Impe- 
rial delegate to the Ottawa Conference. It has already been said 
that the questions that came before the Conference were of no 
ordinary importance. They were questions partly of trade and 
partly connected with Imperial defence. Lord Brassey baa well 
said to-night that the Navy forma the very best of all the many 
ties which bind the Empire together. It is felt by all the Colonies 
— even by those in the Colonies who for other reasons perhaps, with 
the strength of youth, desire to stand more or less alone — that 
the Navy constitutes a real tie, a bond, a real asset on the side of 
the Imperial connection. At that Conference not only were these 
trade questions discussed, but questions of telegraphic and postal 
and mail communication, which had the closest bearing on Imperial 
defence. AH of us in this room— all who have read Lord Jersey's 
report— will feel that the confidence which was placed in him by - 
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the Imperial Government was well bestowed. In anmming-up the 
proceedings of the Conference Lord Jersey showed great judicial 
power, and so far as he allowed himself to make any recommenda- 
tions they were uniformly sensible and wise. We must all of ub 
feel that he did nothing to lessen the strength of the Imperial con- 
nection, but that, on the contrary, he did everything any one man 
cotild do to cement that connection and hind all parts of the Empire 
together. The two great trade questions there discussed have 
already been alluded to. The other great topic discussed — which, 
indeed, was the mam object of the Conference — was that of Imperial 
communications— inter-Colonial communications — both telegraphic 
and mail, especially in view of the knitting of the Empire together, 
and what has been called Imperial defence. We have had a good 
deal of controversy since then — there had been controversy before — 
between Sir Charles Tupper, Sir John Pender, and others, as to 
particular proposals. It is no doubt the case, as Sir Charles Tupper 
has pointed out, that our various existing telegraphic communica- 
liona are risky communications, which might be easily destroyed in. 
time of war. It might quite easily be the case that, within a week, i 
within a few days of the outbreak of war, we should be dependent 
as entirely on non- telegraphic communication as we were in the 
days of the Great War itself. On the other hand, it is no doubt 
true, as Sir John Fender has pointed out, that the particular 
suggestions made at Ottawa and elsewhere would involve great 
cost, that the stretches to be covered by the cables are very great, 
and that it is not altogether certain from a purely commercial point 
of view that they would be a success. But surely the time has 
come when we ought to feel, if the Empire can be strengthened for 
defensive purposes by a wise Bspenditure on the part of all its 
members, that the expenditure ought to be incurred even apart from 
purely commercial considerations. No doubt there arc dangers 
attendant upon all such lines of communication in time of war, and 
the risk of such communication being destroyed. !My friend. Sir 
Charles Mills, made at Ottawa what I cannot but think a very wise 
suggestion, even if it is only considered as an alternative one — that, 
as our trade undoubtedly in time of war must mainly follow the old 
line by the Cape, we should at all events have a British line ot 
telegraphs from British post to British post along that line to India 
and Australia. lie showed that by short stretches ot telegraph, 
each one of which would be useful in itself and comparatively 
we could connect England with Gibraltar, Gibraltar with SieiTa 
Leone, and so proceed stop by step to the Cape and along the other 
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side without crossing foreign territories as we do at the present 
time. It is a most dangerous thing that the communications of 
the Empire should depend upon the goodwill of Portugal, Persia, 
Turkey, and Eussia, for at this moment our line to Gibraltar passes 
over Portuguese soil, and the lines to India and Australia over that 
of Turkey, Persia, and Eussia. I cannot but think that in the 
interests of the Empire and in the interests of her defence, which 
is above all other considerations, being the real bond that keeps all 
the various parts together, we ought not to consider so much the 
mere cost of a particular scheme as the efficiency of the particular 
scheme put before us. I will only add in conclusion that the 
Boyal Colonial Institute has done well on several occasions in 
bringing forward Lord Jersey and presenting him to the respect of 
his fellow-countrymen, and that the Imperial Government did well 
to choose him as its delegate to the Conference. I ask you to drink 
his health, coupled with that of the Institute. 

The Chairman : I will say nothing about myself, and will 
simply thank you for the manner in which you have received this 
toast. But I am glad Sir Charles Dilke proposed this toast, 
because he has been enabled to make a speech, which I think will 
be of enormous value at the present day. I was glad to hear him 
say that we ought to consider the efficiency, and not merely the 
cost of a great undertaking. I hope that on all occasions of this 
kind we shall have the opportunity of hearing those men whose 
words upon great Imperial questions are of value and help to form 
the opinions of the people of this country, and I am sure that 
there is no man whose words on questions relating to Greater 
Britain are of greater importance than those of Sir Charles Dilke. 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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Becfotariats, yoliee, public works ofBeiala, ami so on. The coantry 
is governed by ua directly, and garnBoued by our owu troops. 
Beyond the plains we work on a system which theoretically is aLuost 
perfect, and which in time in actual practice ought to produce most 
satisfactory results. This system is to leave the people to be 
governed by their own rulers but to exercise over these rulers a 
general and beneficial control. It ia obviously of no advantage to 
us to be burdened with the whole government of the vast tracts of 
mountainous country on our northern frontier. But what we do 
want is to have the people who inhabit them in a state of stability 
and looking in the direction their waters flow — towards India. 
SimOarly we have no desire to lock up large 'garrisons amidst these 
hardly- accessible mountain valleys, but we want access to them to 
send in troops when the occasion for doing so arises ; and for this we '• 
must have uot only good roads, but hero again tho perfect goodwill-^] 
of the people. 

Our most vital iuterests, then, are bound up in securing the regard ' 
of the inhabitants on our borders ; and how we are setting to work 
to do this, I will now briefly set forth to you. 

Nearly the whole of the mountainous country to the north of the' 
plain of the Punjab, and stretching westwards till the territories of- 
the Amir of Afghanistan is reached, is either directly under 
or tributary to the Maharaja of Kashmir, and it is through- 
tliis important prince that we actually exercise our control over 
this region. It was by his troops, directed by British ofBcers, that 
the successful campaign in Hunza-Nagar three years ago was 
carried out, and it is mainly by his troops that the military centre 
of Gilgit is garrisoned. Chitral and Hunza are both nnder his 
suzerainty, and his rule extends far away into Ladak to the in- 
hospitable regions about the Karakoram Pass, aud to the ice-bound' 
passes of Baltistan. Tibet bounds his territories on the east, and 
Afghanistan on the west, while the Chinese press him on the north, 
and the Russians are now pushing down from the same direction. 

It ia fortunate for ua that the present occupant of the throne of- 
Kashmir is as loyal to us as the hearty co-operation he has given us 
in tlie work of controlling the frontier has shown him to he. 

At his court a British Resident with an assistant is now 
permanently stationed. This Resident exercises a general super- 
vision over the affairs of the state, though, of course, in purely 
internal matters which conceni the people alone, he rarely makes 
any direct interference. It is more to external affairs that he 
directs his attention, and especially to the control of those states 
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snbsidiaryto the Maharaja,, which lie beyond his immediate borders. 
For the effective control, both of his border and of these subsidiary 
states beyond it, it is of importance that the Maharaja should have 
an efficient army, and this he may now be certainly said to have. 
He has been lent the services of Colonel Neville Chamberlain and 
other Britiah officers to reorganise and instruct it, and with the fine 
material of Dogras and Gurkhas which is at hand, battalions of 
infantry have now been turned out but little below our own native 
troops in point of efficiency. The change in the last few years ia, 
indeed, something very remarkable. In 1889, when I passed 
through Gilgit, Colonel Durand, who had only juat been appointed 
there as Britiah Agent; took me to a parade of Kashmir troops. 
Thoy were then a lot of old, badly-fed, badly -equipped, and badly- 
paid men. Now all the old weakly men have been weeded oat, 
they are fed better, eqiupped better, and regularly paid. They are 
smart, keen, drill well, and, as has been proved in Honza and Chilag, 
fight as well as any troops in India. Tliia is the result of British 
and Kashmir officers working loyally together for a definite end. 

It is not, however, only in militaiy matters that Britiah system 
and guidance are beneficially introduced into Kaahmir. In their 
revenue a£faii-s also assistance has been lent them by the Govern- 
ment of India, and for several years past Mr, Walter Lawrence has 
been steadily working out the settlement of Kaahmir, going round 
the whole country to every single village in it, ascertaining the 
amount of cultivated and cultivable land pertaining to each village, 
the productiveness of the land, and the nature of the crops which 
may be grown on it, and then drawing up, for the consideration of 
the Maharaja and his Council, estimates of the amount of revenue 
which may fairly be asked from each village, so that the amount to 
be paid by the people may be fised definitely, and the old system by 
which petty officials were able to squeeze all they could out of the 
unfortunate villagers, and so strangle the development of this rich 
and lovely country, be done away with once and for all. 

There are of course, too, British officials engaged on public 
works, the construction of roads, the building of bridges, the laying 
down of a pure water supply to Srinagar, and other useful projects ; 
but these two works of reorganising the army, and effecting a just 
revenue settlement of the countiy, are the main ones upon which 
the officers of the Government of India are employed at head 
quarters in Kashmir. 

I now turn to the work going on in the extreme frontier. On the 
eBBtem hsit of the northern frontier is Ladak, a country of barren 
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mountainE and sparse population, only approacliable from 
north by a series of passea of enormous height, three ot which 
occurring in succeasion average over 18,000 feet above sea level. 
This portion of the frontier requires therefore little attention, 
but a pohtical agent of the Government of India is stationed there 
to watch, in conjunction with a commissioner on behalf of the 
Kashmir Durbar, the course of trade with Chinese Turkestan, and 
to adjudicate in disputes among the traders. Westward of Ladak ia 
Baltistan, girt in on the north by mountains and glaciers of such 
an extremely impracticable character, that only one European has 
ever crossed into or out of Baltistan by the north. Westward again 
of this we come to the states of Hunza, Nagar, and Chitral. 
Through these countries roads of importance pass, and a control over 
the peoples inhabiting them has become essential. Ladak and 
Baltistan were conquered by and directly administered by tha rulers 
of Kashmir, and they are now integral parts o£ the Kashmir State. 
In Hunza, Nagar, and Chitral, though the two former have been 
actually conquered, the administration is still left in the hands of 
the native rulers, and merely a control of external affairs is exercised. 
Kashmir troops occupy Hunza-Nagar, and a British officer ia per- 
manently stationed there to superintend these two states. Simi- 
larly Kashmir troops are stationed in Chitral territory, and a Britiali 
pohtical officer, with an escort of a hundred of our own native 
troops, quartered there lor the same purpose. And all these are 
under the orders of the principal political officer, called the British 
agent, who resides at Gilgit, which is the head quarters of the force 
of about 3,000 men stationed in this portion of the frontier. 

This is the general plan ; but it is the details of the work whioh 
is being carried on which I think will prove most interesting to 
you. All the tribes on this frontier are of a very primitive type. 
They have been shut up here for centuries, and have seen little of 
the outside world. They are naturally easy-going, but at the same 
time very impulsive when their feelings are once aroused. They 
are, in fact, a people in their childhood. Consequently, they have to 
be treated as children, and the most rudimentary lessons have to be 
taught them. Among these one of the first is the value and use 
of money, for at present they have but the faintest idea of what 
it really means. Amongst themselves they have practically no need 
of it, as they have but few wants, and if a man who has a sheep 
wants a coat he gives his neighbour the sheep for the coat. But 
few traders have yet penetrated to the country {except to the village 
of Chitral), and consequently the people, for the most part, do not 
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now what to do with money when they have got it. They have 
few opportunities of huying anything which they do not produce 
themselves, and when I passed through Hunza in 1889, two years 
before the campaign there, many of the people regarded the rupees 
I gave them ae useful for the purpose of ornament — to hang round 
their necks or take out now and theu to look at, but for any other 
purpose quite valueless. They therefore thought it the highest 
form of tyranny to be compelled to carry a load for twelve or fifteen 
miles over the hills, and only get a rupee at the end of tho inarch. 
This state of things we naturally had to alter, for we require a con- 
fiiderable amount of work from the people. As I will show later 
on, we have to employ them in constructing roads and irrigation 
channels, and till the roads are completed we have to use them, 
too, a good deal for transport purposes. Up till now they have of 
course, by their own rulers, been forced to work ■without payment. 
If a road had to be repaired, a fort constructed, or an irrigation 
channel made, the people wcro compelletl to turn out and do it. 
But we, it is needless to say, do not carry on this system. For the 
work they do we pay them. It is our object to get them to work 
willingly for us, but then comes tho difficulty that when they only 
receive for their work a silver coin, which up till recently they have 
looked upon as little else than an ornament, they do not see the 
point of exerting themselves for so little. Consequently, to get them 
to work we have to teach them the value of money, and to do this to 
encourage traders to come into the country. Then as they get to 
see that for every rupee which they earn they can get three or four 
yards of cloth or some sugar or salt they become more ready to 
work. So we have found that in dealing with primitive people, and 
trying to raise them into fife, tho pursait of wealth is, after all, one 
of the first and one of the most necessary things to teach them. 

We do not want to teach them to hanker after rupees merely for 
the sake of hoarding them up. But we do wish to instil into them 
a good, wholesome discontent of their present condition of life — 
I speak of course on its purely material side— and a desire for 
something better than they already have. As soon ag we can 
get the people to want good cloth, iron implements for their field- 
work, needles, cotton, candles or oil, and all the ordinary use- 
ful things of life ; as soon as they begin to feel that these are 
necessities to them we shall have them wanting to work, to gain 
the wherewithal to acquire these things. And we always require 
their work. There need never, or at any rate for many years to 
come, be any " unemployed " on the Kashmir and Hindu Kush 
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frontier. There will always be pJenty of work for the inhabitants,^ 
and what in fact is needed is still more inhabitants, for at present 
the troops on the frontier have to be supplied with food almost 
entirely from the valley of Kashmir, and bo we are most anxious to 
increase the cultivated area in these frontier states. It is to our 
interest that as much land as possible should be cultivated. At 
present only a small proportion of the valley bottoms is under cul- 
tivation. Practically all the hillsides, and I suppose about three- 
quarters of even the valley bottoms, ai-e bare. One of the principal 
reasons for this is that water cannot be brought on, and of course a 
great deal of the gromid is simple rock, and never could be culti- 
vated. But where good ground exists and water is at hand to bring 
on to it, we do what we can to assist the people in bringing the 
water to the land. We thus increase the amount of cultivation 
possible ; more food-supply Is then procurable on the spot, and less 
is required to be transported all the way from Kashmir, and while 
we gain the benefit the construction of these inigation works acts 
advantageously for the people in two ways. In the first place, they 
earn money by working in their construction, and in the second 
place they have so much good land added to their country, and can 
earn yet more money by the cultivation of it. There is in fact 
nothing the people appreciate more than this irrigation work, and 
it will in time prove one of the greatest blessings to their country, 

The other great work upon which we are engaged is the construc- 
tion of roads. It would be diflioult to make an audience here, in 
London, realise what the " roads " in these countries used to be 
before we came there, and what in places they still are. They were 
just wide enough for one animal to go by, anil whenever they came 
to a difficult cliff— which was the ease three or four times on every 
march— they would either zigzag up hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of feet to get over it ; or else a sort of gallery would be made 
along its face upon which sometimes a pony could be got along, but as 
often as not would have tobe swum round in the river,or be left behind. 
At one place there was an unbroken ascent of 7,000 feet to get round 
a cliff. The work of taking laden animals along roads of this de- 
scription was, of course, extreme. In many cases it simply could 
not be done, and nothing but cooUes could be used. Now, however, 
good mule roads are being constructed along all the principal valleys 
up to but not beyond the defensible positions. Along these roada it 
is possible to gallop the whole way. Officers frequently ride in fifty 
or sixty miles in the day from the outposts to Gilgit ; and one officer, 
Captain Bretherton, rode through on the same pony from Gilgit to 
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Kashmir, a, distance of 105 miles, across one pass 13,400 feet, and 
another 11,400 feet high, in five days. All this is an advantage to 
us, of course ; it means tliat we can move and supply troops far 
more easily than we ever could before. But this, again, means a 
very distinct advantage to the people of the country. 

Good roads by which they can get about fi-om one village to. an- 
other, and from one v'alley to another, without the hard marching 
they used formerly to have to go through ; more certain irrigation 
over their old channels, and new irrigation ducta to lead water to 
land which was formerly dry ; money coming into their pockets 
for the work done, and traders penetrating to these secluded regions 
to supply them with little comforts and necessaries in exchange for 
the money they have gained ; and lastly, but by no means least, the 
establishment, entirely at the coat of Government, of free hos- 
pitals and dispensaries where the sick and the maimed in every 
part of these regions may obtain medical and surgical treatment — ■ 
these are advantages which I think they are slowly beginning to 
appreciate. The appreciation wiU not come all at once, foe these 
simple people hata innovations, and look for a time with suspicion 
upon the most harmless object ; but a great deal more has already 
been done than I had expected ever would be. When I first came 
through these countries five years ago, the people so fought against 
doing any work whatever — there was such difficulty in getting 
them to carry loads, even though they were paid well for doing so — 
that it seemed to me we never should be able to get them to regard 
ua as anything else than tyrants forcing them to do what they 
disliked more than anything else^work. But the great schemes 
for the construction of roads and irrigation channels and the 
estabhshment of hospitals and dispensaries which Colonel Curand 
initiated are gradually revolutionising this feeling towards us. 
We do seem to come hard on the people of a new country at 
first. Wo come rather hard on Kashmir, and on these frontier 
states. The inti-usion of an energetic, hard-working power into 
their midst must, of course, be at first a strain on people who 
have hitherto lived indolent lives ; but the worst comes at the com- 
mencement, and I hope that on this the furthest limit oui- Empire 
is likely to attain to in the Kashmir direction, an era of progress 
for the people is slowly coming into being. 

There are some Englishmen, however, who ask what is the use 
of our pushing out into all these remote parts, and interfering at ail 
with these wild tribes. Well, most people must by this time have 
got to realise that even from a selfish point of view India is of value 
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to us, and of more use to \\s under British rule tlian under any other. 
If we look round the world I do not tliiult that any other nation 
will be found who could develop the country so well as we have 
done ; and the development of India meang of course an enlarged 
market for the sale of our manufactures and a wider field from 
which to draw our raw material— and this in the end means an 
increased amount of bread-and-butter for our lowest clasBSB. This 
pomt I need merely refer to. But having settled that India really 
is of use to us, those who are responsible for the government of 
the country have to decide how best to secure to ourselves leisure to 
cai-ry on its peaceful development ; and men who have studied the 
question most deeply have come to the conclusion that in order to 
guarantee quiet in the plains of India wo must have a control over 
the mountains bordering on them. It would never do to sit quietly 
down in the plains, and run the risk of an invading force coming 
pouring on the top of us without any warning, in much the same 
way as the waters come down from these mountains in the rainy 
season, spreading destruction everywhere, and dangerous from 
their unespectedness. We must go up to the source of these 
waters— go right into the mountains, and cope with these agents of 
destruction at their commencement. ■ 

It is, then, to secure peace for the plains that we enter tlwl 
mountains, and though we did not go there primarily with any 
sentimental object o( doing good for the inhabitants of them, still 
that is what, having gone there, we are actually engaged in doing, 
and this is what the hidividiials who carry out the work of Govern- 
ment feel most, and which is in fact the highest incentive to their 
work. The military officers become sincerely attached to the officera 
and men of the regiments which they have to instruct, and do their 
best to promote its efficiency as mucli and more for the love of the 
tiling than for pure self-interest. Those engaged in the settlement 
work become ahnost obstructive in the way they stand up for the 
rights of the people. And the political officers take a real pride 
^L in watching the development of the states to which they are 

H attached. So, although I cannot pretend to say that the people of 

H the country invariably benefit from the infusion of British energy ■ 

H into their midst, yet on the whole it may be taken that apart from 

^1 our own selUsh good we are gradually benefiting all these people 

H with whom we are brought in contact ; and as long as we do not 

H destroy their self-dependence and force ourselves too absolutely and 

H permanently upon them, and thus weaken their character, I 

H believe that the construction of good roads where forinerly only 
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mountain tracks existed, the incentive to trade which both this and 
the increased agriculture which may be expected from a settled 
revenue will give, and the more thorough -going spirit which ia being 
infused into the military administration, as well as other branches 
of the public service, will slowly wake these people from the lethargy 
in which they have so long lain, and that not only their country but 
tlieir charac&r will be developed. 

Then I think that we may feel that not only are we doing good 
to ourselves— not only are we securing our position in India, and 
making certain of the advantage we already gain from it— but that 
we are doing good to these other people as well ; and this, while 
certainly the most encouraging and stimulating feeling for those 
who have to carry out the work of Govemmeut with these people, 
is also the surest test that the work projected is sound, and likely to 
be permanent. 

Discussion. 
Mt. W, Mabtin Conway ; I think it is peculiarly fortunate that 
this subject, about which such an interesting Paper has been read 
by my friend Captain Younghushand, should have been brought 
before this Society at the present time. "We may say that just now 
the eyes of all Englishmen, who are aware that there is such a thing 
as a British Empire in the East, are focussed upon Chitral. Captain 
Younghushand has not referred— I presume, from his official posi- 
tion, could not refer— to the pre.sent problem which awaits solution 
at the hands of the Indian Government, in that remote corner of 
the Indian Empire, But though he Is, perhaps, to he commiserated 
with on having lost the chance of being in the district he has made 
hia own at a moment when interesting events are likely to occur, it 
is a matter of congratulation to us that an expert so able, a man — 
by the admission of all persons— so capable of understanding the 
difficulties and needs of the situation, should now be in London and 
able to advise the British Government— those upon whom lies the 

I weight of coming to decisions at this time. There is no doubt that 
the danger of an attack upon Chitral has been foreseen for a long 
time. I presume there is no douht we shall repel that attack and 
maintain the integrity of our frontier in that direction. It is, at all 
events, a matter of great good fortune that affairs in those parts^ 
at Gilgit and beyond — should be in the bauds of so able and so wise 
a man as Mr. Robertson, the well-known explorer of Kafiristan. 
Mr. Robertson may be trusted so to act aa to bring matters to a 
succesafal isgue. I speak of these countries, of course, as a mere 
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traveller- Captain YounghnsViaiid speaks of them as an expert, a man 
whohas spent, you may say, years, not merely at Chitral andHunzaand 
Gilgit, bet in the regions beyond— in the Pamira, Turkestan, and Cen- 
tral Asia generally. Speaking of Baltistan, and referring to the great 
mountains that frbge that region on the north, hementioned that they 
were so difficult of passage that only on one occasion had that range 
been crossed by a European. He modestly omitted to mention that 
that European was himself. A mere traveller like myself has no 
right to speak as an authority, hut he may be forgiven for referring 
to the impreasions he received npon hia journey, the memory of 
which is pleasant to him, and may possibly he of interest to the readers 
of such articles or books as he'may happen to produce. He can know 
nothing of the fundamental conditions of the country, nothing of 
the problems which confront those who are responsible for the 
Government. Hunza to me is chiefly the most wonderfully pictur- 
esque and most beautiful valley I have ever seen or heai'd tell of or 
seen pictured. Picture to yourselves a remote and secluded valley, 
with a bottom nearly flat, cut through only in the midst by a kind 
of canon in which the river flows, but otherwise a broad, level- 
bottomed valley, extremely fertile, dotted over with fields and with 
mulberry trees, apricot trees and vines— a fertility of the most 
luxuriant description. That green floor spreads before you. On 
either hand, to the edge of the fiat, rise extraordinarily precipitous 
and absolutely bare walls of rock, stretching up farther and farther 
to the remotest altitudes, and above there rises on the right a snowy 
peak, or rather a peak draped with cataracts of ice, whUat on the 
left is a most glorious and lofty moimtain, likewise covered with 
glaciers. On the one hand you look up a continuous slope to a 
point over 22,000 foot high, and on the other hand to a point over 
25,500. i believe there is no similar position in all the mountain 
regions of the world. And not only are these altitudes so great, 
and not only arc the forms of the mountains so extraordinarily fino, 
but the steepness of the slopes on either side is such that aa 
avalanche, which I saw start almost from the summit of the right- 
hand peak, poured down the entire length of its face, and with its 
dust almost reached the houses of the capital towns of Hunza. 
With the people of Hunza I had little to do, but I saw more o£ the 
Nagari. I had a considerable number of them with me on a month's 
journey, entirely over snow and ice. No doubt it was a very trying 
journey to them. Bearing in mind that it ia the firm conviction and 
ancient faith of these people, as it is of all undeveloped mountain folk, 
that theregionsof ice are the homes of dragons and devils and fairiea of 
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the evil sort, and ghosts and fauna of that kind, you may imagine that 
a journey leading persistently day by day further and further in to these 
regions was not one they either looked forward to or experienced with 
. anygreat pleasure. Nevertheless, onthe whole, theyshowedadmirable 
temper, and once they had gone a considerable distance into the 
heart of the snowy regions, and no longer could see the mountaing 
that look down on their homes, they accustomed themselves to 
their circumstance a, and went forward with good will. In the 
evening, round the camp iiree— these same men had been engaged 
in fighting the British troops but a few months before — they would 
draw aside their garments and point to a scar in leg or ann that 
represented a wound received in battle with oui men. They would 
point to these wounds and laugh, as though such a thing was the 
best joke in the world. This, I think, says a good deal for the 
sporting character of the folk. It is said that this subject of the 
Indian frontier is not one that properly belongs to the class of sub- 
jects ordinarily treated before this audience. I confess when I first 
went into Kashmir and saw the wonderful fertility of the country 
and heard of its healthfulness and of its vast possibilities of develop- 
ment, it struck me with wonder that the English should have 
allowed that country to be practically closed to them as a region for 
British enterprise. It is true that Kashmir is under the influence, 
e might almost say the control, of the'Indian Government, but no 
European is allowed to own a yard of land in that country, and so a 
region which might produce all manner of valuable crops, and be 
developed to an almost incredible extent, is literally shut off from 
I'.ritish enterprise, though it forms part of the Empire. I could 
hope that the time may eome when to discuss Kashmir before the 
Royal Colonial Institute will be to discuss a subject which properly 
iomes within its purview. 

Mr. E. Ahmad : I should ^be obhged if Captain Younghusband 
would give ua the financial condition of this country and also the 
expense that the Government of India incurs in regard to the station- 
ing of troops there. 

Captain Younghusband : I am afraid I cannot give Mr. Ahmad 
any details as to the financial part of the control of this frontier. I 
have nodouhtif he will apply to the proper quarter he will obtain the 
information he desires. What we have to do mostly on the feontier 
is not connected with finance ; we have to carry out the orders of 
the Government of India, and as to where the money comes from 
we h ve not much concern. 
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Mr. E. G. Webbteb, W.P,, alao addressed the meeting. 

Mr. E. K. P. Moon : It would, I think, be of interest to many 
of us if Captain Younghusband would kindly tell ua something 
aboat the ethnographical character of the region of which he has 
given so interesting a description. He has referred to the GuFkhas^i 
who, I believe, are in religion Buddhists, and he has referred tol 
the Dogras. I seem to recollect that in days gone by there was 
tmdition that Alexander the Great located some of hia veterans in' 
what used to be called Kafiristan. I suppose the existence of tlw] 
name implies that at some date, when the Mohammedans oam»l 
there, they found in that region if not Hindoos, at all events aoi 
variety of Christians. I spoke about the ethnography. I all 
meant to ask what religions these people have, and how far do thi 
work together and with our people. During the few mouths I 
in India I was given to understand that the Gurkhas were about the 
only variety of native soldiers who really made friends with the 
British "Tommy Atkins," but it appears that the latter ia not 
stationed in the regions treated of to-night, bnt only the officers, 
who, no doubt, have that tact and knowledge of character whioh' 
would enable them to deal with different tribes, G 
proceedings in this part of the world will appear more directly as 
creating a new market in the future for English goods, while others 
will feel more strongly that by strengthening this frontier we are 
consolidating our Indian Empire and promoting the cause of' 
civilisation better than any other European power can 

Captain Younghusband : The question which Mr. Moon hag^ 
raised is a somewhat large one, one which I hope to enter into in 
a lecture which I give to the Royal Geographical Society on the 
tioih of this month. Briefly, I may say that on this frontier 
there is a large number of different sorts of people. The Gurkhaa 
are enlisted for soldiers; they are not really part of the inhabitants 
of the country, but of Nepaul, considerably further south. The 
Dogras are inhabitants of the lower valleys, bordering on the plains, 
and they also are a soldierly race, enlisted in the army of Kashmir, 
The people of Hunza and Chitral are perfectly separate, and then 
we come to Kafiristan, to the east, which is divided between Chitral 
and Afghanistan. Mr. Moon has mentioned the tradition of the 
Greeks having left remains in these parts. Some men of Hunza 
were taken down to Calcutta by Mr. Robertson, and were measured 
and photographed by men who knew something about ethnography, 
and the latter were much struck by the resemblance of them 
Huiizas to the Grgek type. Whether they are actual desoeudanta 
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Ol" not I cannot say; at any rate, they are a very old and a very pure 
race, as are all these races on the Hindu Eush, because they have 
not to any great extent been in the way of those great floods of 
invasion which have poured into India. Aa regards religion, the 
Kafiriatans are acy called not because they are Christians, but because 
they are not Mohammedans. They have a religion of their own, 
which is idol worship, and which Jiaa been very fully deacribed by 
Mr. Robertson, who spent a year in the country at considerable risk 
to himself. The Chitrahs, the Hunzas, and the inhabitants of the 
valley of Kashmir are Mohammedans — not very strict, and not ao 
fanatical as the inhabitants of Afghanistan, and in the matter of drink 
some at them are certainly not so strict as they ought to be. How- 
ever, this subject of the ethnography of the Hindoo Kush is too large 
a subject to do more than sketch on the present occasion. 

Mr. Ahsiad : Mr. Moon has referred to the Gurkhas. I believe 
the Mohammedans are as much in touch and in sympathy with the 
English people as any other class. 

Captain YouNGHtfsBAND : As Mr. Conway has said, we tratemise 
extremely well with these people. We play polo and go out shoot- 
ing with them, and I am sure you can hardly find a better lot of 
men than yon find on this frontier. 

The Chaibman : After the very interesting lecture we have just 
heard — a lecture so lucid and plain — there is very little left for me 
to say. I have never, unfortunately, been in those parts, though I 
passed many years in the southern part of our Indian frontier. I 
think that the Government ia very fortunate in having officers of the 
stamp of Captain Younghusband— men who, carrying their lives in 
their hands, penetrate beyond our borders and return with the most 
valuable information foe tho use of the State. I think you will 
acknowledge that the manner in which such officers carry out tho 
ci\*ilising mission of England entitles them to every poaaible credit. 
I will now ask yon to give a cordial vote of thanks to Captain 
Younghusband for his most valuable lecture on the Frontier of 
Kashmir. 

In reply, Captain Younghusband expressed hope tliat those 
present would continue to take an interest in what was going on 
upon this important frontier. 

A vote of thanks having, on the motion of the lecturer, been 
accorded to the Chairman, the meeting separated. 
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An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Libr^y of the Institatfl 
ou Tuesday, March 20, 1895, whon Mr. James Bouwick read { 

Paper on 

THE WRITING OP COLONIAL HISTORY. 
Sib Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., in the Chaii 

[Al.STBACT.] > 

It is fl common saying that Hiatoi^ largely iieoda to he re-HTitten._ 
Ancient historians are too often lacking in care and truth ; yet the 
spirit of doubt may be indiilged to excess. Ancient annals of all 
lands are more or less descriptive of the doings of their gods with 
man. Nature worship is one explanation of some narrations. The 
connection of aati^onomy. not ordinary astrology, will be found a 
means of interpreting others, since they may be but problems to 
illustrate zodiacal movements, or the display of fancy with the con-, 
stellationa. Instead of rejecting myths, wc now seek opportunitii 
o( interpreting them. 

EiTors in History may arise from carelessness, the inserl 
of margin into test, or from wilful erasure, addition, or pare 
invention, especially in controversial days. In modem times, with 
the Press, we are occasionally accused of the subversion of simple 
truthfulness for the good of our party or cause. 

Australian History is not without its myths ; and it should 
written after the style of Sharon Turner and Leeky, more than aft 
that of Hume and Macaulay, 

The reader of the Paper apologised for reference to his own 
productions on Colonial History, when it was to illustrate 
inspiring motive for writing. It was in 1841 when, in a Hobart 
Town studio, he saw portraits of Tasmanian aborigines, and heard 
from the aged artist a touching tale of their wrongs, that he 
resolved to gather materials for a History of the Black War of 

LVan Dkmen's Land, though nearly thirty years elapsed before his 
■' Last of the Tasmanians ' ' came out in London. 
His " Geography for Au.stralian Youth " was printed in Hobart' 
as early as 1845, being followed by other educational works. An 
acquaintance, both in the island and on the Australian mainland, 
with men who had taken part in the early days of the Colonies, 
notably Port Phillip in 1S03 and in 1835, led to the pubhcation U 
I 
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"Diaooyt!r,y and Settlement of Tort Phillip," tha larger and illus- 
trated " Settlement of Port Phillip," " Life of John Batman," and 
"Buckley, the Wild White Man." These were followed by 
" First Twenty Years of Austraha," " Western Victoria," " Western 
Aastralia," " Bushrangers of Van Diemen's Land," " Resoui'ces of 
Queensland," " The Britiali Empire and its KesoureeB," " Climate 
and Healtli in Australasia," " Early Struggles of the Australian 
Press," " Romance of the Wool Trade," &c. 

The difficulties in the pursuit of information were shown in 
certain adventures. But an interesting list was given of pei'sons 
who had afforded him news. Among these acquaintances were the 
founders of Congregationalism in New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Adelaide ; the first authorised Catholic priest of 
Sydney, and the first of Melbourne ; the founder of Presbyterianiam 
in Sydney, of Methodism iu Adolaide, of Baptists and Friatda in 
Australia; former I'roteetoraof Aborigines; menfiguringin theBfe^it 
War and the Settlement of Jlelboumo, primitive editors enduring 
Press penal laws ; besides a number of Tasmaiiian aborigines, in- 
cluding the last of her race. 

Not satisfied with what had been done in Colonial History, 
Mr. Bonwick tried to induce different Australian Governments to 
follow the noble precedent of Canada, and establish Record Offices 
in their capitals. Several partially responded, though New South 
Wales resolved to have an " Official History," and appointed him 
archivist to work up materials for it in this country. 

Some volumes of history and records have already appeared from 
the Sydney Government Printing Department, though it was 
now resolved to be content, for awhile, with the collection of tran- 
scripts and the printing of a selection of such records. At this 
point the essayist criticised what had been printed or written about 
Captain Cook's voyage in the ship Endeavour. It is both instruc- 
tive and astonishing to recognise the <lifQcu1ty of learning the truth 
I respecting the introduction of such commonly received names as New 
South Wales and Botany Bay, as well as of several circumstancea 
detailed in the fanciful work by Dr. Hawkesworth, who received from 
Government so large a sum for the writing thereof in the name of 
Cook, 
The notice of letters between Sir Joseph Banks and Consul 
Matra brought out the fact that Matra, in 1734, counselled Lord 
Sydney to establish a colony at Botany Bay for American loyalista 
dispossessed after the American War. 
The different places in Loudon where the archivist bas to seek 
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for facta of history were then detailed, and especial refereUcA Wad 
made to the Record Office, the British Museum, the Colonial OfQce 
Library, and other Departments of the Public Service, in addition to 
the archives o( the several Missionary Institutions, and the Catho- 
lic Westminster archives at the Oratory. 

Private letters, referring to early Australian leaders, as Governor 
Phillip, Dr. Bass, Captain Waterhouse, and others, were inspected ; 
and grateful reference was made to Mr, Pownall of Bnssell 
Square, Lord Percy, and Lord Fitzmaurice for their courtesy with 
manuscripts. The kind attention of Museum officials, and of Mr. 
Hall of the Eecord Office, was also acknowledged. j 

Some ontious stories were told of shameful negligence in the^l 
preservation of official documents here and in the Colonies, ' " 

London was praised as the Mecca of visiting Australians, who 
would find in it and its neighbourhood the graves and monu- 
ments of Governors Hunter, King, and Bligh ; of Vancouver, the 
navigator ; of Lord Sydney, and of the first preacher or chaplain 
in Australia. 

It was intimated that tbe Secretary of the Institute would be 
happy to receive and preserve for historical reference any docu- 
ments relative to early Colonial days in various parts of the Empiia<ifl 
that might be in the possession of Colonists and others. | 

A discussion followed in which the following took part ; — The 
Eight Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, F.E.S., Sir Saul Samuel, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., General Sir Andrew Clarke, G.C.M.G., C.B., CLE., 
Mr. E. A. Petherick and Mr. Matthew Maciie. Votes of thanks to 
the Reader of the Paper and the Chairman v 




SIXTH OEDINAKY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, April 0, 1895, 
when the Right Rev. Allan Becher Webb, D.D., Bishop of Grahams- 
town, read a Paper on " Some Social Forces at Work in South 
Africa." 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The CH.iERMiN : I regret to have to announce that since our last 
meeting the Boyal Colonial Institute has sustained a serious loss in 
the death of Sir Charles Mills. He had been a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute since 1874 and a Councillor since 1883. The Council, who 
met this afternoon, expressed by resolution their deep regret at 
this aad and sudden event, and I am sure that every Fellow of this 
Institute will agree that they have lost a most useful and valued 
colleague. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 19 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 5 Resident and 14 Non-Eesident. 

Resident Fellows ; — 






Non-Eesident Fellows : — 

Douglas D. Barnes (BritUh Guiatia), John B. Bumie [Victoria), the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colujy^na, D.D., John L, Coaler (Katal), Lieut,- 
Colottel J. C. Gore {Sierra Leone), Colonel H. GunUr [Commandant Queens- 
land Defence Force), Loait Joel (Tramvaal), John I. Loviles {Western Aitstra- 
lia), David MacLaren {CaTiada), J. Gordon McLaren {Western Auetralia), 
Thomas Hector Smith, M-D. {Transvaal), George F. Taiham, J.P. {Natal), 
Frederick E. Taylor {Jamaica), Thomas A. Walker {Nalal). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &e., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : We are honoured this evening by the presence 
of a distinguished prelate, the Bishop of Grahamstown, who has 
kindly undertaken, at the request of the Council, to read a Paper on 
a very interesting and important subject, viz., " Some Social Forces 
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at Work in South Africa." Tlie Bishop is well known to everyone 
connected with tlie great Colony aa well as in the old country, and 
I need not say that his long experience of, I believe, some twenty- 
five years, first at Bloemfontein as Missionary Bishop and for the 
last twelve years as Bishop of Grahamstown, has given him ample 
means of formiug a correct opinion on it. I cannot forbear adding 
that I have peculiar pleasure in presiding upon this occasion, becaase 
it was my happy lot, when some five or six years ago I visited Soul 
Africa, to be the guest of the Lord Bishop at Grahamstown, and 
that pretty and picturesiiue town which forms the centre of hi 
diocese, I was received by him with the hospitality for which he 
famous. 

The Bishop of Gkahaustown : Before beginning my addreSB 
would ask to be allowed to espressj as a Colonist, my real and sin- 
cere appreciation of the loss which our Colony has sustained by the 
death of Sir Charles Mills. Everybody who was brought into con- 
tact with him must have been impressed by his personahty, liis 
courtesy, his patience, and his abihty. It is only a few weeks ago 
that he received me with a warmth with which a Colonist delighta 
to be welcomed, and I need not say that when I learned he had 
passed from our midst I was inexpressibly shocked. His place will 
be very difficult to fill. 



ise 
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SOME SOCIAL FORCES AT WORK IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 



About twenty years ago I happened to be in Pretoria when M*. 
Burgers was installed as President of the Transv-aal, Soon after his. 
election to that office, at a very critical time of South African- 
history, I remember hearing him say that among the thoughts 
burning in bis heart was the purpose of " makmg the Africander a 
nation respected in the earth." By the " Afi'icander " he meant his 
fellow-countrymen of European parentage bom in the Colony, 
whether of Dutch or English extraction. The Colonial-bom of 
EngUsh and Dutch descent tend to amalgamate, though slowly, 
and even wlien not intermixed have a natural fellow feeling, and a 
certain similarity as a result of common external influences. And 
those of us who have been born and bred in England, andforwhoapJ 
South Africa is only the land of our adoption, are quite 
and not ashamed of being Colonial, without ceasing to fa^V 
English. 
But the term " Africander " is not wholly unobjectionable 
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uiiambLguous as a desigaation o! the ruling olcrnQnt in the people 
of South Africa, with which I ask leave to he identified. It is not 
always underBtood as referring to the European rather than to the 
native portion of the population, and is at a disadvantage when 
compared with the clearness of the term Australian, Canadian, and 
American as applied to the settlers and their descendants in those 
lands. Our fellow- countrymen in Natal would probably disown the 
appellation, as they would equally resent that of " Cape Colonist," 
which I find is the title generally bestowed upon ua in England, as 
is that of "Dutch Boer" to the Dutch- speaking part of our 
community. I should personally prefer the term " South African." 
There is, however, no such thmg as yet as a South African or 
Africander people or nation, hut it is now in process of being formed. 
I propose to conaider some o£ the elements and social forces which 
are now determining and moulding its chai'acter. 

The Transvaal War undoubtedly had the effect, not achieved by 
President Burgers, of securing respect for the Dutch burgher, who 
startled and surprised the despisers of his race by his exhibition of 
courage, skill, and resolution. Just before that war took place he 
was held hi small account, from both the political and military 
estimate, by many who little guessed the pluck and determination 
that was latent under a somewhat sluggish exterior. Not a few of 
the Boers, on their part, when the war was over, made the mistake 
of assuming a contempt of Enghsh power and prowess. Yet I well 
remember just after the war was concluded, when I was in a cart 
with tired horses, not far from Eloemfontein, meeting the Chairman 
H of the Free State Volksraad, who drove me into the town, and, in a, 
■ tone which was anything but blustering and aggressive, dwelt on the 
H pity of the bloodshed, instead of on the triumph with which he would 
H naturally sympathise. However, the young bloods, who were for a 
H while extravagant and even insulting in their boasting, were 
H brought to their hearings by the expedition of Sir Charles Warren, 
H and the hold and yet conciliating policy of Mr. Bhodea. Mutual 
H respect between the two chief races in the front of our South African 
H civilisatioii is now estabhshed, and will not, I trust, be put to too 
H severe a strain by the Dutch and Hollander party now in power 
H in the Transvaal. Respect is the best foundation for happy social 
^M relations, and for progress side by side. 

H To those who know South Africa it may seem rather a large 

H order that I should plead for an attitude of respect ; not so much for 
H an assumption of affection, which might look liie affectation ; but of 
^^ geunine respect towards the weaker but far more numerous races 
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of our native people. It is the right relation with these which 
constitutes the great problem of our social and political liie. 

It caniiot he denied that in many instances, though not in all, 
when they have to do with us on our farm and in our towns, the 
Kafir servants are in the last degree irritating and annoying ; but 
employers seldom ask for characters or refer to missionaries and 
teachers for reliable information, and, in any case, we should be 
nowhere without them as far as our labour goes. And it must be i 
remembered that as a race Eafira are growing up to be, if they ora j 
not so already, men and not children. 

One force sOently operating upon our development is the nature 
of the country and the climate. The most favourable condition for 
the growth of character is said to he found when Nature is neither too 
easy and kind, as she is in the south of Europe, nor too severe and 
hard, as in Siberia and North America. As a matter of fact, we 
have every variety of climate and soil in South Africa, but as a. 
whole it may be said with truth that one way or another Nature 
will respond if man will do his best ; only it must he his very best, 
with outlay of energy and intelligence, and, when possible, of 
capital. On the other hand, I can quite understand the feeling that 
the country is too vast and overwhelming for man to grapple with 
cheerfully and hopefully. Its magnitude is too oppressive for man's 
littleness. It is a land of big plains, big droughts, big floods, and 
big swarms of locusts. All this produces a certain sense of help- 
lessness, as before a bard, irresistible fate, and a consequent apathy 
and acquiescence in ciixjumBtances which might be bettered, and in 
e^-ils which might he overcome. But it also helps to create a quiet 
patience and calmness, and a readiness to wait till better times 
come round. This is all to the good. Moreover, a certain alertness, 
if not feverishness and restlessness, has been generated by the dis- 
covery of great mineral wealth, gold and diamonds and coal, undei 
apparently bare and almost worthless ground, where, according to 
former traditions of geologists, there ought to he none of these 
things. The most unpromising farm may have vast poaaibilities of 
wealth stored beneath an arid sur&ce, and great surprises may burst 
upon a life of monotony and poverty. A mining engineer has 
lately stated that between the Vaal and Ehenoster rivers in the Free 
State a thousand million tons of coal are available in the future. 
A similar statement was made to me years ago by Mr. George 
Stowe, who had been surveying in that district. The commercial 
greatness of South Africa will be realised when populous centres, 
of which such tupplie^ are prophetic, and for whiuh native labour 
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in any quantity may be had, will Btimulate agricultural industry in 
all the farms around. Boring for water with drills, supplied on 
easy terms to farmers by Government, has of late been largely 
adopted with good auecess, and this, with irrigation worlts, will do 
much to make another country of tlio (try and thirsty land, and to 
add that stimulus of hope to patience which the farmer so greatly 
needs if he is to do his best for himself and for the soil. 

The spirit of hope has never wholly deserted the farmers, for the 
country has a wonderful power of recovery, even after a series of 
unfavourable seasons. The heat of the sun forbids continuous work 
through the day, and the languor of the hot seasons, together with 
old traditions of the slave-holding days, have, to a certain degree, 
inclined the young Africander to despise and shirk manual labour, 
and leave it all to his Kafir servants. It is quite possible to work 
with them, as many of our farmers do, as well as their families, in the 
field or dairy, without loss of dignity or the respect due from them. 
Those who are not too lazy or ashamed to do so get the most work 
out of their coloured people, whUe those who will not dig or work 
in any shape or form are falling back into the company of the so- 
called " poor whites " — a class that is fast increasing and causing 
Bore perplexity to our legislators and to the community at large. 
It cannot be denied that we are, to some extent, affected by 
the survival of ideas and associations from the time when labour 
was left to the slaves, and when it was thought that ser\*ice could 
only be servile, and that men of the white race were born only to 
look on and to superintend as overseers, bailiU's, managers, and 
foremen. 

It may be as well now to note the different streams of life, some 
of them more or less mingling together, others flowing on side by 
side in separate channels, but all to some extent reacting on one 
another. If we take another metaphor, the various strata of races 
constituting our social order may be compared to a pyramid, the 
great coloured population, Eafir and half-caste at the base, being 
first in order of time and largest in number ; above that is the 
next stratum in order and number, the Dutch ; aud the English 
element comes in last aud fewest as the apex. A certain amount 
of upheaval from below goes on, as well as filtering down from 
above. 

1. To speak of the Ka&r first. He is not generally at his best 
when he coines into contact with civihsed man, whose vices he 
frequently adopts without the restraining and controlling influences 
of his religion. It is argued, not without reason, that the liberty 
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and equaUty secured for him politically under our lawa are of Binall 
benefit to him uuless he is made to accept the discipline of our 
ordered life, and that a gradual admission to the privileges of full 
citizenship would have been a much more considerate course. It 
must be remembered that these racea are in a transition state, 
neither entirely barbarian nor fully civilised. This is neither an 
interesting or picturesque stage ; but we have them with uh and they 
are increasing and multiplying, and, though they cannot be admitted 
into the very heart of European life, there is growing up a suffi- 
ciently strong power of pubhc opinion embodied in a Christian and 
civilised community of their own countrymen to support the bel 
tendencies of their social life, and to counteract the old forces 
barbarism and sensuality. 

Formerly the Eafir of the new order and religion had to come 
apart and stand almost alone, European society would not receive 
him as one of themselves, save in very exceptional instances. Inter- 
marriage must be out of the question ; whereas, in countries with 
only European races, there has always been a partial fusion between 
the conquering and conquered families. In South Africa there will 
be in the nature of things a dividing line between the white and the 
coloured races, but there may be, and ought to be, mutual respect 
and regard for the common interest. They are too often known to 
Europeans only as dwellers in our squalid town locations, away 
from their own homes and their own people. They are thought ot 
as hewers ot wood and drawers of water, and are, indeed, at first 
very awkward in the more technical departments of domeatio 
service, and it is rather trying for a master or mistress, just when a 
servant has been trained to be efficient, to find the old nomad 
nature break out and demand a change at the most inconvenient 
crisis. It has been said that a Hindu coolie cooks better, a half- 
caste and a Mozambique drives better, and a West Indian negro does 
everything all roimd better, but for all that the Kafir is more of a 
man. Not a few instances have come mthin my personal experience' 
in which he has exhibited both moral stamina and intellectual 
capacity. I am persuaded also that when manufactures are started' 
Kafir men and women will bo found to be good operatives. They 
are excellent at routine work under proper super^usion. Some 
apprentices at our Kafir Institution in Grabamstown have executed 
some carving and tracery work for the Bishop's throne and chancel 
Bsreen of our cathedral under the superintendence of a 
master carpenter in a truly admirable manner. 

S. The half-caste element in the population cannot be 
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ia our eatimate of the South Afiican life material. In some 
parts of the country they touch us very closely in our households, 
aa well as in other relations ot life. They are generous and 
affectionate, but impulsive and emotional, lacking greatly in self- 
control and stability of purpose. They delight in living, when they 
can, a happy, laughing, irresponsible life. Nothing is of any VMt 
importance ; nothing matters very much but to bask in the sun, or 
to dance or sing. But they are loyal to those who care for their 
interests, and at times they are capable of utter devotion. 

3. It is sometiuiea forgotten that in the Dutch element of our com- 
munity there is a marked strain of Fi'ench nature. Many of the 
names of our Dutch fimnlies hear traces of Huguenot descent. 
Beneath the somewhat heavy, mi impassioned exterior there are fires 
latent, as well as a good deal of dogged resolution deep down, 
which a crisis may reveal, to the astonishment of superfloial 
observers. There are, no doubt, realities of Boer life and character 
which a picture such as that drawn by Olive Schreiner in the 
" Story of an African Farm," or comments by Max O'Rell, may be 
said to represent not unfairly ; but 1 am bound to say that I have 
more often found them a patriarchal people, gentle and tender- 
hearted, sons of the men who fled to the wilderness to be free tmd 
at peace, and withal a good deal of liumour and shrewdness. 
About the hves of some there is a sort of old-world beauty. On 
those long African journeys you come across a green spot in the 
veldt— a queer flat-roofed house, shabby out -buildings, and a 
garden with a mud wall round it, peach and apricot trees, a kraal 
for cattle, and a little nest of IvEifir huts, and, perhaps, a grave- 
yard — and you make for it. You are tired ; so are your horses ; so 
is your driver. You pall up at the door, and ask if you may " out- 
span," and the " baas " never says no. He helps you to unharneaa 
the horses, and he feeds them, and he takes you in to where his 
wife and daughters are standing, waiting to receive you in the big 
room of the house. You go up to each in turn, and they shake 
hands gravely, and bid you sit down. They make rea<ly their best 
room for you, and share their food with you. If you come at sun- 
down, you may just possibly now, though not so often as formerly, 
find the Boor reading out of a great brass-clasped Bible, which his 
forefethera brought from Holland three hundred years ago. I came 
in once for the quaint ceremony ot handing the basin round to each 
guest, first for washing the face, then the hands, and, laat of all, the 
feet. On the nest day you pay for the food o£ your horses and go 
away. But this is an experience of some twenty years ago and 
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this primitive simplicity haa given way, a.s you may find some^ 
times, to a poor emulation of not the best of modem ways wbiob 
does not become tliem so well. 

Needless to say tliat they are generous and hearty eupportera of 
the Dutch Eetormed Church, the miniBters of which are now bring- 
ing their great induence to bear upon their flocks in the direction 
of inducing a. desire for sound education, a sense of the dignity of 
labour, and a more Chiistian attitude towards the native people. 

4. What are we to say about our own kith and kin as a social 
force ? 

We have first the old Colonists, or rather their children and ^ 
grandchildren, and then the new-comers whom we call the "home-*: 
bom," ' 

The climate, the surroundings, and perhaps the natural disposi- 
tion have combined to give the Colonists a type of their own. They 
have a strong feeling of comradeship, 'and are given to hospitality. 
They are clannish, and, in their relations to one another, are like 
the members of a big family who have had to make their way in 
the world and have done so with good success. They have the 
good points belonging to such a family — generosity, pluck, and good 
temper. There is occaaional energy and dash about them, but too 
often a lack of perseverance, undertakings and enterprises begun 
without the difficulties being reckoned upon. Yet, with all that, 
there is a sturdy John Bull doggedness, clinging to certain healthy 
traditions and prejudices, perhaps inherited from their forefathers. 
They are without strong enthusiasm, and it has been remarked that 
they bring with them on their visits to England a spirit of nil 
admirari, not being greatly astonished at anything, partly, perhaps, 
because the vastness of their own land is made the measure of most 
things ; but there is a gentleness and kindliness of manner, though 
feuds and troubles are not unlmown in our South African 
community, any more than they are in the old country or anywhere 
else in the world. There is often an impatience of monotony and 
dislike of discipline. The late Mr. Glanville hit upon a defect of 
s when he spoke of our lack of reverence, partly owing to the 
fact that we have no venerable monuments of an historic past ; all 
that we see around us is of yesterday, and of our own creation. It 
is too much the way to make the children arbiters of important 
questions, and judges of their schools and schoolmasters. The 
present Superintendent General of Education, too, has opportunely 
pointed out a long standing danger of a lack of thoroughness. 

They are sensitive, but have great power of endiuring pain 
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discomfort. A young lady not long ago riding into Grahamstown 
from her farm broke her arm. Inatead of turning back she rode 
the fifteen milea into town, went to the doctor, and, finding him 
out, did all her busineaa and went back to him to have her arm 
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The ideals of life are at present somewhat strait and narrow. 
The boys, for whom it is increasingly difficult to find openings, 
naturally prefer to be farmers, if there is any prospect of possessing 
a fann. The free-and-easy life of a gentleman farmer — by no means 
easy, however, in actual experience, with its riding, hunting and 
shooting — is a life as healthy and attractive as any in the world, 
though at times somewhat lonely and isolated. But more money 
may be made in business, while the Civil Service offers a career of 
moderate competence and dignified respectability. The professions 
of law and medicine are securing all the recruits for whom there 
are likely to be successful openings, while recent developments in 
6outh Africa have enlisted many applicants for all possible vacancies 
■which might be occupied by suryeyora and mining engineers. The 
British Government has done wisely in ofiering annually a certain 
number of naval cadetships to our lads. With a wild aeahoard and 
no navigable rivers a taste for sea life does not come naturally to 
our youth. Unfortunately — except in the Dutch Eeformed Church, 
where the pastor is well cared for by his people — the clergy can only 
look forward to a hare subsistence, largely dependent upon the good 
will of the congregations to which they minister. A young man in 
oor Church cannot be ordained until he is twenty-three, and for the 
furtherance of an education too costly for the generality of parents 
there is only one bursary of £iO a yeai-, founded by Mr. \V, Savage, 
available for all possible candidates. We have certainly one 
advantage over home traditions, that a man is valued, respected, 
and welcomed for what he is in himself, not for what he does, 
though I am bound to confess that in some pajts of South Africa 
(not so much in our own neighbourhood, where we have not the 
wealth) there is a certain danger of money being the only measure 
of a man, and of amusement- see king with money -getting constituting 
the whole duty of man and woman. A plutocracy would indeed be 
a poor exchange for an aristocracy which we entirely disown. 

If, as Wellington said, the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields at Eton, then we have no lack of embryo soldiers 
under training on our cricket and football fields. Devotion to 
athletics and sport of all kinds is a strong point in the boya of our 
South African schools, correcting the tendency towards loafing of an 
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enervating climate. With the memory oE Kafir wars still fresh in 
the minds of even tho youngest, volunteering ia a serioua business 
and a real preparation for being called to the front — a summons 
not once or twice in our history obeyed by our citizen -soldiers. 

Our girls, as a rule, are married young, and plunged quite eadjr 
into the anxiety and real difBculties of colonial housekeeping. The 
demand for trained nurses, the advanced standard of teaching pal 
before them by ladies from England, and now required by Govern- 
ment, have suggested to others a career of high endeavour and 
active interest, as well as a means of livelihood. Let ua follow one. 
of our girls, perhaps well educated in one of oar high 
through a day on a farui. As usual in the country, there is ei 
rising ; the churning has to he done before the sun ia hot, say at 
or 6 ; butter will have to be sent to market once or twice a week 
at 4 A.M., probably a long distance in a Cape cart. Early coffee 
baa been made at sunrise ; breakfast follows at 7 or S. The ladies 
help in the cook-ing, making pastry, cakes, &c., and in putting tho 
rooms in order. Dressmaking and mending their own and their 
husbands' clothes wiU have to be done by them. The stores come 
out by waggons from the town ; shopping is done there once a month 
on the day of the Stock Fair, at which the men sell their cattle and 
produce. In the afternoon, perhaps, after a short rest, there ia 
sitting on the stoep, with a bit of dreaming, or reading, or talk. 
In the evening probably music, occasionally a dance, which lasts 
all night, because, there being mostly no sleeping accommodation for 
the guests, they have to wait for the dawn before they can " trek " 
off in their waggons and carts over the rough roada. On Sunday^' 
there is probably some service within riding distance, and tl 
neighbours may look in afterwards. There is not much intelleotui 
stimulus, but sometimes studies begun at achool are carried 
It haa been proved to be quite possible to combine high thinldi^' 
with this plain living. Pianoforte playing, singing, or dancing, and' 
needlework of all kinds form the chief variety of occupation. 

The weekly paper, with its fairly good budget of English, colonial' 
and local news, some popular novel of the day, and possibly soma 
more thoughtful book make up the stock of literature. In thetowna 
there are good libraries, with books of reference and of general 
literature, travels, history, biography, and of course, many volumes 
of fiction. 

The home-bom Englishman is also a not unimportant factor in 
the making of our country's future. He is representative of all 
claaaea and conditions of men, and he is with us for all sorts of 
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reasons ; it may be in search of health, oi" to find an opening in 
life, possibly for adventure, or to make a fresh start after a fadlore, 
or to pick up tbe tangled threads of a career just at the point when 
tbey seem most hopeless. He comes, indeed, occasionally with & 
vain expectation of making a living without struggle and toil, as if 
vacant posts were waiting all round for hia acceptance, and some- 
times with an air of superiority, with a tendency to be critical and 
fault-finding, which is tacitly resented. But he soon finds that if he 
is to get on he must put his hand to anything, and put up quietly 
with slow trains, jolting carts, and the general circumatances of a 
country that has not yet everywhere left the ox-waggon behind. 
Not seldom, however, the new-comer has brought from the old 
country a freshness, a bracing energy, and a spirit of enterprise 
without which South Africa would be the poorer, and which has left 
an abiding mark on onr towns and farms, and on such centres as 
the Diamond-fields and Johannesburg. At the Diamond-fields, even 
in the early days, I have known of rough men, with rougher marmere, 
after working in the mine all day with a nearly tropical aun blazing 
down, and the grit of the mine eating into the very soul, sit up half 
the night with a sick comrade, cooking beef-tea for him, shaking up 
his pillows, and wrapping the rugs about him with all a woman's 
tenderness. He would be chivalrous in his kindness to the weak, 
and down upon lying and bullying. Up and down the country and 
in tbe Cape Mounted Rifles I have come across types of English 
gentlemen who bring from home some of the backbone of character 
that we need. On the other hand, I have known of some who have 
drunk of the very dregs of human degradation, and dragged in the 
mire the fair fame and the credit of tbe English name. It seems a 
pily for us and for themselves that more men of capital do not 
■ come out, prepared to lay it out wisely and well, as is quite possible 
H to do, not only in gold shares, but in the development of the country ; 
H which is waiting everywhere for capital to bo thoughtfully invested 
H in order to give good returns. Politics chiefly turn on local and 
H practical questions — e.g. railways, the liquor traflic and excise, 
H extension in the north, and the last new scheme attributed to 
H Mr. Rhodes. The habit of self-government is maintained through- 
H out the country by a system of municipal and divisional councils, 
^M in the work of which most of the farmers and citizens are called 
H upon to take some part. 

H One weak point in onr social development ia that the Colony is 

^1 not generally regarded as a pennanent home, especially by our 
^ft wealthier merchants and successful busineaa men. This ia partly 
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owing to its nearness to England, as compared with the distance of 
Australia and New Zealand. One result of this is that the Colony 
itself has not largely become the recipient of munificent gifts and 
foundations, and, though there are a few notable exceptions, we can 
scarcely point to any school or church oi cathedral or pnblic 
institution associated with the name of an individual founder. 
Instead of identifying themselves and all their interests with the 
Colony, and finding their joy and their glory in creating the future, 
they return with their children and their money to the congested 
life of the old country, where probably in the nest generation they 
will have to face the question. What are we to do with our sona and. J 
daughters ? <l 

We have already at various centres, especially in Grahamstown^'^ 
schools of every grade for fashioning the coming generation ; some 
of these would compare not unfavourably with the beat in England, 
not only in the instruction given, but in the quickening influences 
on mind and character communicated by teachers of the highest 
tone and culture. Of the arts, music is probably the best appreciated 
and most thoroughly cultivated. 

There is not much we can speak of as literature of native growth ; 
for good or evil we are chiefly affected by the books and periodicals 
of Enghahpubhcation. Pringle's poems and Mrs. Olive Schreiner's 
" Story of a South African Farm " are perhaps our most original 
creations. The fugitive literature of our Colonial preaa^which is, as 
a whole, w«ll up to the mark both iri tone and ability, and, con- 
sidering the limitation of our population, surprisingly cheap — with 
the books from our local libraries, supply the chief material for 
reading. As a matter of fact, we have few men of leisure who are 
able to be thoroughly independent of profession or business, and of 
local opinion and support. There is need, which time will supply, of 
a leisured class, who will have time for deeper thought, and introduce 
a more restful element into society than we can provide now. 

So far as our language is concerned, the struggle lies between 
Dutch on the one hand— colloquial rather than pure and undefiled — 
and our own English tongue on the other. Politically they are on 
equal terms, but there is no manner of doubt as to which Is the fitter 
to survive. But our South African Enghsh will retain an intonation 
of its own, and incorporate with itself not a few words from its 
sister tongue which we feel to he quite indispensable— e.g. trek, stoep, 
sluit, spruit, veldt, and of course out-span and in-span, and 
phrases such as the happy expression "so long," and the familiar 
word of dismissal to our doga. We hope by-and-by to be content 
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Bimply to begin and not commence, and not to speak of'commmcing 
to be wet when it commences to Tein," and to ?ie?j? instead of "assist- 
ing " our guests to mutton chops, and to take instead of " trying " 
our eggs for breakfast. We run no risk of losing our aspirate, 
though we cut short our long vowels. There ia just a little risk of 
our taking up our English as she is " spoke " the otlier aide of the 
Tweed, as Scotland rather than England is applied to at present for 
the supply of moat of our schoolmasters. 

An indispensable element in the making of a great people is the 
recognition of high ideals. We are not a little indebted to Mr. 
Bhodes for having opened to us an extended field for imagination, 
as well as (or practical enterprise. Mr. Ehodes may possibly have 
some of " the last infirmity of noble minds," but be is not a man 
of petty or personal ambitions. If he has made politics a means to 
an end, it is an imperial and not a low or selfish end. Nor do 
I beheve that he is prepared to sacrifice the real interests of the 
Colony to the mere expansion of the Empire, though his aim may 
be —and surely it is one not unworthy of a statesman — to bring 
about a unity in interest, sentiment, and purpose throughout South 
Africa as a whole and its different States and people. Mr. Rhodes 
has distinctly carried South African pohtics beyond domestic and 
class legislation. Without the impulse of his genius and patriotism, 
Sontli Africa would be very different in hope and anticipation from 
what it ia to-day. 

Though I say but little about it on this occasion, I am not likely 
to subordinate the influence of reUgion to any, even the most potent, 
factor in the making of our future. It is in the faith of its absolnte 
neeeasity for the building up of the character of any noble people 
that I have spent nearly a quarter of a century of my life as a 
Bishop in South Africa. The gloomy forecast of Pearson in his 
book on " National Life and Character " would be justified in our 
coming history if the Kingdom of Heaven were not preached and 
accepted as a living force amongst ua. We may regret that, politi- 
cally, in our British Colonies the State is compelled to assume a 
neutral attitude in regard to faith and worship, but it would be a 
great mistake to infer from this that religion is not a controlling 
influence in our social and family life, or that society is being 
organised exclusively on a material basis. The truer philosophy of 
Buch a book as Kidd's " Social Evolution " must bring home to the 
thought and intellect, as well as to the feeling, of all who are 
charged with the inspiring mission of creating the future of our 
country the fact that if we are to be "a nation respected in the 
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eartli" we must uot f t thai th al streiiglli of a people is ta 
fear and honour God. 

The Christian Chn h a w 1 m from Green's "Making of 
England," had much t d th enth century with the making 
of our England ; and I h n h sitatiou in saying that amongst 
the truest patriots and t ff t builders of our commonwealth 
must be reckoned tb b ha e made it their duty and joy to 

keep the life of the n t n t gr wth open to the Ught shining 
from and about that t ty hi h bath the foimdatioDS, and whose 
Builder and Maker is f d 

DiSCt'SBIOX. *■ 

Sir SiDNET SnirrARD, K.C.M.G. ; I am sure you will all agrett^ 
that the Lord Bishop of Grabamstown was altogether too modest 
in his prefatory description of what has proved to be a brilliant 
and eloquent address. There are few men in South Africa better 
qualified than bis Lordship to express an opinion on the subject 
with which he baa so ably dealt to-night. There are only one or 
two points on which I would venture to offer any remarks. Some 
little time ago I Lad the honour and pleasure of a long conversation 
on the subject of South Africa and its future development with one 
of the ablest and most popular Governors who ever presided over its 
destinies. Sir George Grey, who explained to me his views with 
regard to the civilisation and development of the character of the 
people, and the objects he had in view in founding so many admir- 
able institutions in different parts of the Colony. He told me that 
when be first went out, he bad been appalled to notice there were 
so few agencies for raising the people intellectually, morally, and 
socially ; that in the great struggle for a material existence in a new 
country the natural tendency was to be driven back to barbarisni 
almost ; and that there was a danger that the whole of the culture 
and refinement and elevated influences of the world would remain 
centred, as it were, in Europe, It was with the view of counteract- 
ing that tendency, and bringing the great infiuences of Europe to 
bear in the southern hemisphere, that be established libraries both 
in Australia and the Cape, and founded educational centres which 
even now are bearing such splendid fruit. I have been very much 
struck with the enormous results that have accrued from hla 
efforts ; and when I speak, as I am about to do, of what I consldet 
to be the great want in South Africa, I should wish to bo under- 
stood as not underrating what has aheady been done for education, 
by Dr. Rose Innes and Sir Langham Dale, and by Dr. Muir, th% 
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present bead of tho Education Depcii'tment. But I do say there la 
a need for a still higher standard of educa.tian in South Africa, and 
I do not think tliat object can well be achieved until they have 
eetabiiabed there a teaching university on the model of Oxford 
and Cambridge. I will not eay where tbat Institution should be 
located, because that is a sore point, but there ought to be such a 
ttniveraity — a teaching univeraity a? distinct from a mere examining 
body, such as the present, and extended to women on the Cambridge 
plan. If that were done, I believe that in a very short time a 
higher standard would be introduced, and tbe whole intellectual 
tone of tho country would be levelled up. As for the people them- 
selves, I cannot speak in too high terms of the Dutch community. 
I know that is not the general idea in EnglBud, but I say tbe people 
of England do not know them — they do not understand tbem. 
They are a splendid people, brave, clever, and determined ; they 
have, in fact, every quality that goes to the making of a great 
people. One thing tbey want, and that is education. Give tbem 
that, and they will become a very fine people indeed. Tbe more 
you do that, the more they will become assimilated with ourselves ; 
the fewer differences there will be, and tho more they will 
become amalgamated, so as to become one vast Empire with our- 
selves. That is the great object we should bear in mind with regard 
to the social and intellectual forces that are at work in South Africa. 
I myself am full of hope for the Dutch, Eeinember that their fore- 
fathers, many of tbem, were driven by persecution out of Europe ; 
that tbey were at every possible disadvantage ; that they had to 
fight for their lives against wild animals and savage tribes, and 
against the forces of Nature, and tbat tbey had to straggle hard to 
secure the means of existence. It is not wonderful that their 
descendants should have fallen back somewhat from European 
standards in many ways, especially intellectually and in regard to 
mental culture. There is one thing we ought always to try to bring 
about, and that is a better feeling between the EngUsh and the 
^L Dutch sections. It is much to be lamented that mistakes have 
^1 occurred, politically and otherwise, which have brought about bad 
^M and bitter feelings. As time baa gone on, tbat feeling has verymuch 
^M improved, and a good deal of tbe old bitterness has passed away. 
H But wo cannot be too careful to avoid anything that would increase 
^M the bittemesB, and we cannot do too much to bring about a better 
^^ state of feeling. In regard to the natives, I am strongly of opinion 
H that missionary effort has done a groat deal for them. In the 
^M country with which I have been concerned for the last ten years — 
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British Bech uan aland— therG is a stringent law against supplying 
liquor to the natives. There is hardly any crime to speak of amongBt 
them, and I attribute that mainly to the fact that we do not allow 
them any liquor. That is a law which, I think, ought to prevail 
throughout South Africa so far aa the natives are concerned. I am 
not one of those who can pretend to regard the natives as in any 
way on an equality with ourselves. They are a people whom we have 
to teach, to teach them the dignity of labour. They supply ua with 
a magnificent source of labour if we make the best of it, and my idea 
is that that ia the best thing that can be done with them. Any idea 
of placing them, or imagining for a moment they can he placed, on 
an equality with ourselves, when they are, intellectually speaking, 
thousands of years behind ns, is, to my mind, absurd. But I say they 
should be treated with humanity and justice, and that they are most 
useful in supplying us with labour, at any rate such labour as the 
white man can hardly perform in such a climate. In conclusion, I 
will only add that we are deeply indebted to the Lord Bishop for hia 
very interesting lecture. 

Mr. E. E. DoBBLL : My knowledge of South Africa is derivi 
from a short trip that I made two winters ago — a trip so enjoyable 
that I would advise every one of you to make it. According to my 
experience, the Lord Bishop has given us a very truthful picture of 
social life in South Africa. I was pleased to hear Sir Sidney 
Shippard'a remarks about the Boers, because I confess I came away 
with a different impression of them. There is another large popu- 
lation there of which I feel great pleasure in speaking — that is, the 
native population. Whatever you may say of them intellectually, 
they have one great characteristic, and that is manliness and perfect 
independence. The poorest Zulu walks like a king. I was invited 
at Pretoria to attend a sort of Sunday-school meeting held by the 
American missionary for the natives. They entered in the most 
reverent manner, each kneeling and praying, and they joined in the 
hymn most impressively. After a reading from the Old and the 
New Testaments, there was a sort of general discussion, and I was 
very much struck with the perfect independence of opinion each 
expressed. They appealed to me on certain matters, as, for instance, 
this— they pointed out that we white people claimed to be a superior 
people, and said, " You insist we shall walk in the middle of the 
road while you take the side ; if you carried out the principles of 
your religion you would give us the side." Wherever I went my 
sympathy was with the Zulus. I took some little trouble to inquire, 
and I felt we had done them a grievous wrong, which the future, I 
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hope, will put right. I passed rapidly through the distfict of the 
gold-fields and the diftiuond minea, and I came away with the im- 
preBsiou that South A&ica is destined to hecome one of the wealthiest 
countries in the world. When asked on my return to this country 
by the Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade what I thought 
would be the output of the gold, I stated that in the near future 
they would send us fifty millions annually. He said two experts 
had made an estimate for the British Government, after travelling 
over the land for twelve months, and their idea was that there was 
nothing to prevent South Africa sending to this country one 
hundred millions ot gold. I thought there could be no better 
answer to those who advocate bimetallism. At any rate, here is a 
field that only wants British capital and energy for its development. 
In Capetown, Johannesburg, and Natal I advocated what I have 
long felt to be desirable— a great united trading Empire. There is 
our strength. Our effort should be to unite the Empire in one 
great close trading union as against the world, but to give the 
broadest reciprocal privileges to every country that will join with us. 
I believe South Africa is with u a, and that Mr. Rhodes is heart and soul 
with us. When I went back to Canada I urged the Government to 
put the grapphng irons on South Africa, because I felt she has what 
we want— the gold, and we have what she wants — timber and pro- 
visions. I only add that I am satisfied we have had a perfect 
photograph of South Africa from his Lordship. 

Mr. A. SAALrELo: As an old resident in South Africa, I 
recognise in the lecture to-night a really true picture of social life 
there. There is one Uttle point on which I do not perhaps agree 
with the Lord Bishop, and that is about the wealthy men leaving 
Africa not to return. In the case of isolated millionaires this may 
be so, hut my experience is that the Englishman, once settled in 
South Africa, may come home for a trip or even with the intention 
of staying here, but almost invariably the longing takes hold of him 
to go back to the Colony, which has a certain charm that cannot be 
dispelled. I find that over and over again. It would be most 
advantageous, no doubt, if the gifts of churches, chapels, hospitals, 
&c., were more numerous, but with the wealth South Africa is now 
producing I do not think that in years to come bis Lordship will 
have to complain even on that point. I recognise the great advan- 
tage of unity of thonght and friendship between the Boer and the 
English elements, and I believe that every year the old antagonism 
will grow less. As for the natives, the great education for them is 
to teach them to work. In that way they are moat useful to the 
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white population, and in that way they will learn to live better lives ' 
tban amidst the BuperEtitions of their homes. The great curse 
is the drink. I( he is not spoiled by copying the vices of the white 
man, where be learns to work and is treated with justice and at the 
same time with fimmeas — not as an equal, as in some parts, where 
he is told he is as good as a white man, if not better — -the native is 
as noble a fellow as you could wish to find, and I quite agree that 
he walks and bears himself — particularly the Zulu — like a king. 

General Sir William G. Camekon, K.CB. : I came here rather 
late, and only to listen, and thought I had effectually hidden myself 
in this secluded spot mitil discovered by the Chairman and called 
upon for some remarks. You have had such a thoroughly good 
address from his Lordship the Bishop that there is little left for me 
to add. I agree in toto with all he has said. I confirm what he 
says with regard to the enormous amount of good that has been 
done by the clergy in South Africa. You would little understand 
how great is the toleration amongst all the religious communitieB 
and ministers there. It is marvellous how they all support each 
other — how much they do for each other's welfare. Of course, the 
drink question is a very serious matter. But before you can legis- 
late on the drink question, it is very necessary to set a good exampla^ ' 
and as long as there is this perpetual " pegging "amongst ourselves fl 
as long as you cannot have a single bargain ratified without the"^ 
drink, I am afraid legislation will not do very much good except 
perhaps as regards the natives. As regards ourselves, excessive 
drinking has gone out of fashion in this country, and fashion is 
very powerful in these matters. \\'e must in Soutli Africa endeavour 
to get out of this habit of perpetually pegging away from early 
morning till bedtime. As regai-ds the natives, you see how happily 
they live at the diamond mines and other places where the com- 
pound system is introduced and where they are kept free from 
liquor. If you keep liquor from the native he is fifty times as happy 
as when he has access to it. To get more work out of him he mast 
have far gi-eater requirements than at present as regards food, 
clothing, and lodging, and tliis is a matter of time and education. 
With regard to our friends the Dutch, I cordially endorse all that 
his Lordship has said. They are a inagniSceut race, and I belieTS 
all that is required is, as be said, a higher education. I behevsj 
that at the present moment — at all events in Cape Colony, wheiflfl 
there is not as much Jingoism as there is in the Transvaal amongst 
our people— in the Cape Colony there is a most excellent feeling 
between the Dutch and oureelves, and I believe that with a little 
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more intermarriage and a little more time we shall become one 
people, and an uncommonly fine people too. I have some of my 
greatest friends amongst the Dutch, and they are amongst the moat 
honest, straightforward fellows I know. I hate the word Dutch, 
and try to avoid it. I am not sure I like Africander ; at all events 
I hate to be always talking about " Dutch and English " in Cape 
Colony when we ought to be thoroughly one people, and if we 
avoid putting on these airs of superiority I do not think any two 
people can live side by side on more cordial terms. How could we 
have made South Africa if it had not been for the Dutch who 
trekked, covered the land, and made homes for themselves here, 
there, and everywhere ? In Cape Colony at least, the Western 
Province, farming is carried on almost entirely by the Dutch. No 
doubt it is a primitive system, and the old Dutch farmer has beeri 
hitherto satisfied so long as he can hve fi-om hand to mouth and 
supply the wants of his famOy. South Africa only received a start 
when the gold and diamond mines were discovered. I think we 
have got on uncommonly fast, take all in all. I believe you have 
all the elements of success in South Africa. You want a httle 
more industry, a little more enterprise, a little more perseverance. 
They are entering now on a system of keen competition, and directly 
you introduce the competition in agriculture and other mdustriea 
you will get on tolerably fast. You could not have listened to a 
better lecture. I made it my business to travel about the country 
a good bit, and everything the Bishop has told you is perfectly true. 
Col. J. S. YouNQ : I rise because the reading of the Paper of the 
Lord Bishop has stirred within me memories in regard to our Boer 
friends in the Transvaal. My connection with South Africa was in 
the troubled times of the Zulu campaign, when the Britisher was 
held in small esteem and the Boer regarded as a natural enemy. I 
am glad to think that in the roll of years a change has to some 
extent come over the relations between Britishers and Boers, and the 
words which fell in this connection from the Lord Bishop, echoed 
by the able Administrator of Bechuanaland, found in me a sympa- 
thetic accord. It was my lot to be brought in contact with General 
Joubert, commandant -general of the Boer forces, who it may be 
said at a momentous period in South African history somewhat 
lowered the pride of the Britisher. I was engaged ui the army, but 
I had also a mission of humanity to perform as representing a 

I Society which has a world-wide reputation, and which I think by 
its labours has done something to ameliorate the conditions of war- 
fare in that it has made a common bond — that of himianity in the 
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interests of the woundeil combatants— between opposing armies. T"" 
mean the Red Cross Society, tlie National Society for Aid to Sick 
and Wounded in War. It was my priTilege, not for the first time, 
to represent that Society while I was engaged in the military espe- 
dition against the Zulus, and it was shortly afterwards my privilege 
to represent it in connection with the rebellion, as it was tben 
called, of the Boers against the British. When I reached the foot 
of Majaba Hill, our forces were encamped in strength sufficient to 
have enforced the domination of Great Britain against any force 
that the Boers might have brought against us. There had, bow- 
ever, arisen at home in the powers ihat be a spirit which gave rise 
to a policy of magnanimity of feeling towards those who were our 
opponents, and whatever may be the opinion as regards the actual 
methods and results of that policy it gave me at any rate the oppor- 
tunity of esperiencing %-ery practically the force of the old adage 
that "one touch of nature makes the whole world kin." I felt that it 
was my duty in the event of hostilities being resumed to see that 
there should be some means of bringing to the Boers the under- 
standing that whoever fell in the strife of war should be cared for 
in the common cause of humanity. Accordingly I sought an inter- 
view with General Joubert, who at that time was undoubtedly ani- 
mated by feelings of hostility towards the British ; but I am proud 
to say that, with the aid of a countryman of mine, Mr, Cameron, 
who was acting as press correspondent, and who has, alas ! since 
fallen a victim to the bullet in the fruitless cspedition to relieve 
Gordon in Khartoum, I pleaded the cause of humanity not in vain, 
and one of the most valued possessions I hold to-day is a pass from 
General Joubert permitting me, in the event of hostilities being 
resumed, to pass freely from the British into the Boer lines and 
back again, so that I might have the privilege of caring for the 
English who might fall into the hands of the Boers, and aUo the 
pleasure of seeing that the Boers who might fall into our hands 
should have the kindest treatment from us. If this little story has 
interested you its importance to-night lies only in the fact that 
what we are all looking forward to as the resull of the development 
of South Africa I beheve is this — that some day there may be a 
real United South Africa, and I do say to our fellow-countrymen 
who may have any prejudices against the Boers, and who may have 
some ideas of supremacy on the part of the Britisher, that a far 
greater idea at the present time is to encourage, by thought, word, 
anddeed, the belief that the Empire which the Britisher represents and 
governs is one which can weld together peoples who at one time or 
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another may have been alieu, and which teaches such that they oan 
join together in one common bond for the advancement of civilisa- 
tion. 

The Chaihmas : I now beg to move that we give our beat thanks 
to the Lord Bishop for his interesting and valuable address. Not 
the least of the value attaching to it is the discussion that has 
followed it. It wag my good fortune some few years ago to have 
a glance at South Africa and to see something ol the three groups 
of people who inhabit it. In travelling through the veldt for some 
weelis in a waggon, I saw a great deal of the Kafirs and was deeply 
interested in them. I saw them also at the important centres of 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Capetown. I 
entirely agree with all that has been said with regard to that fine 
race, and the w^y in which they oaght to be treated by us in our 
intercourse with them. At Pietermaritzburg I had the opportunity 
of spealdng on the subject with the late Sir Theophilua Shepstone, 
who described them as being "a thousand years behind ua " 
intellectually ; it was therefore impossible to treat them as equals, 
but they should be treated as children would be treated by kind and 
indulgent parents. But they were a most interesting people, and 
many excellent qualities could be brought out in them if only they 
were firmly and properly managed. When I was staying at Durban 
I visited the interesting Trappist establishment at Pine Wood, where 
some three hundred Kafii's are being taught by the Roman Catholics 
the value of civilised arts, and I was astonished at the progress they 
had made under the skilful instruction given them, in the manufac- 
ture of carts, waggons, and almosit all kinds of agricultural and 
other implements. In regard to the Boers, I saw a good deal of 
them also, and was treated most kindly and hospitably by them 
when I visited them in their houses and tents on the veldt. I formed 
very much the opinion of them that has aheady been expressed— 
viz., that, making due allowance for their peculiar position and the 
differences of their national character from our own, they have many 
good qualities in them which deserve recognition on our part, I 
may mention that I also had the pleasure of an interview with 
President Kruger. My reception took place at the unusual hour of 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and I am bound to say that, though lie 
may not have received me quite in the fashion our illustrious 
President would have done, yet he extended to me a considerable 
degree of cordiality and courtesy. Perhaps this was in some degree 
due to the tact that I had the good fortune to securean introduction 
to him from my excellent friend, the Chief Justice of the Transvaal 
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As to our own people a great deal baa been done, but a great Seal 
still remains to be done, in order to show to both races with whom 
we come in contact the advantages of British civilisation. One 
cannot fail to see many blots among our countrymen in traveUing 
over that vast eountrj ; and more eapeciallj that perpetual and 
most vicious habit o£ drinking on all occasiona, to which reference 
has beenmade. These matters require reform and amendment, which 
no doubt will come in due time. On the part of this meeting I now 
beg to tender to his Lordship our cordial thanks for his interesting 
and excellent Paper. 

The Right Eev. the Bishop of Gbahamstown : No one is more 
conscious tlian I am of the many omissions in my address as to 
social elements now at work in South Africa. I have made no 
reference, for example, to the German element, or to the Hindoo 
coolies in Natal, and I did not say a word as to the real social help 
and benefit we receive from the representatives of Her Majesty and 
others in official positions. Yoij know what influence such men as 
General Cameron and Sir Sidney Shippard must exercise as 
representing the British Government — amongst our Colonial as 
well as native popnlation^the high tone, the sense of honour and 
courtesy that they help to diffuse. General Cameron hag often 
addressed our youth very much to their advantage, and amongst 
other things has insisted on the immense importance to the coming 
generation of cultivating reverence and truthfulness. It is of the 
greatest possible benefit to have men of honour and integrity 
representing Her Majesty and the Government in our Colony, With 
regard to our friends who come home and epend money here rather 
than in South Africa — that, perhaps, is natural at present. It will, 
at any rate, have the good effect of binding us together, and making 
it felt at home that we are not foreigners and strangers — but fellow- 
citizens in deed and in truth, and sharers together in the fortunes 
of a great Empire, which is truly one. When we speak of England 
as home, it is an expression of loyalty to the great Mother Country, 
and does not mean any forfeiture of allegiance to the land of our 
adoption. T desire with all my heart that South Africa should be 
properly appreciated — that while there should be no exaggerated 
estimates entertained of the Colony it should be realised that it is to 
be a great country. Only for some time to come there will he need 
of much patience. We must wait for its true development on fair 
lines, and the result will be, I doubt not, our children's children 
will glory in the great privilege of belonging to an Empire of which 
thia will not be the most inconsiderable part. I nillnowaskyou to 
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tender a vote of thanks to our Chairman, who not only on this but 
on many occasions has extended the right hand of fellowship to us 
who come from the Colonies, and who himself has been to see what 
we are likfe in our own country. 

The Chairman having -responded, the proceedings terminated. 



SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting was held at tlie Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on Tuesday, April 30, 1805, when the Hon- 
J. G. Ward delivered an address on " New Zealand in 1895," 

Sir Westby B. Perceval, K.C.M.G., a Member of the Counell of 
the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were reaS'J 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 8j 
Fellows had been elected, viz., t Reeident and 7 Nou-Resident. 

Resident Fellow :— 

Thomas George Smeel, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Dr. Oswald J. Cwrrie {Natal), Benjamin H. Darbyshire (Westemt Xui>J 
tralia), Man. J. Wilber/orce Longley, Q.C., M.E.C. (Nova Scotia), BertU C.i 
Myers (Natal), Dr. John Scoble (Transvaal), F. Vitleneuve Smith (New Sou** J 
Wales), Hon. Mr. Justice Matthew H. Stephen {Nein South Wales). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of Booka^l 
Maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of tlifffl 
Colonies and India, Societies and public bodies both in the Unitedll 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute aoS J 
others. 

The Chairuan : This, as you are aware, ia a Special Meeting of 
the Institute, and we meet in these rooms because the Whitehall 
Rooms happen to fae engaged this evening. The object of our 
meeting is to listen to an address from one whom you will welcome 
to-night — I mean Mr. Ward, Colonial Treasurer of New Zealand. 
In the great work of consolidating our Empire which we have so 
much at heart, I am satis&ed that the constant interchange of nsits 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies ia one of the most 
important factors, We are pleased to see here to-night the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who has just returned from a visit to the Colonies. I notice 
that when visitors from the Colonies first arrive here they are fre- 
quently very despondent about the condition of things which pre- 
vails there ; but when they have been here a few months they beg;in 
to recognise that, bad as things are in the Colonies, they are no 
worse than the condition of things in other parts o( the world. 
The epidemic of low prices is, I am sorry to say, a general one. 
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The keen competition which exists now between producing countries, 
and the improTed and cheapened methods of transport, have 
reduced prices to a lower level than we have seen before. We shall 
be glad to hear from Mr. Ward what the present condition of the 
Colony is, anil how New Zealand is equipped for keeping the place 
she has deservedly \yon as a great producing country. 

NEW ZEALAND IN 1895. 

The Hon. J. G. Wabd : I accepted the requeBt of the Council of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute that I should deUver an address to 
you to-night as an honour extended to the Colony to which I have 
the privilege to belong. At the scime tinie, I would desire to say 
that, as my stay in this part of the world is somewhat Umited, I 
have not been able to do that which I believe is usual, namely, 
prepare a paper on the subject on which I am about to address 
you. The title of the address is " New Zealand in 1890." I think 
you will agree with me that, for the purpose of arriving at an es- 
timate of the position of the country, the best way is to proceed by 
way of comparison, and I will therefore ask you to take a glance 
at the history of New Zealand for the past fifty years. People in 
England, and in some other parts of the world, who have no 
direct interest in the Colony, are somewhat disposed, I think, to 
look at it through the wrong end of the telescope, and to see in 
New Zealand only an insignificant little spot on the map of the 
Southern hemisphere. Fifty years ago there were only a few 
struggling European settlements at several points on the coast of 
New Zealand. The country was mainly inhabited at that time by 
savage tribes, constantly at war with each other. The oldest in- 
habitants of the Colony well recollect the time when cannibal 
feasts were held within a short distance of what is to-day one of 
the most important cities of the Colony. Fifty years ago one 
chief, known as Honi Heke, defied the British power in those seas. 
Fifty years ago the country was a barren wilderness, save for the 
few scanty patches of native cultivation. Fifty years ago letters 
between Auckland and Wellington had to be sent round by way of 
Sydney, some 1,200 miles distant, and back again, at a cost of about 
one and eightpence a letter. It is only fifty-five years since Captain 
Hobson proclaimed the sovereignty of the Queen over the Islands 
of New Zealand. New Zealand, up to May 1841, when it was 
proclaimed a separate Colony, was administered from Sydney, 
N.S.W., then more familiarly known as Botany Bay. Since the 
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time to wliich I have allailed, what haa taken place? Thi 
tinguisLed Bishop who is iiresent tliia evening would probably ti 
you that, in travelling from one end of New Zealand to the other^-^ 
you would find some diftieiilty in distinguishing between it an3 
many of the older and more suttled countries in the world, 
all sidea cultivation ia to be seen ; agricultural and pastoral opora- 
tiona being extended in a most remarkable manner. With a few gaps, 
there are railways from one end of the country to tho other. Wi 
have the facilities for commerce that telegraphic and postal 
rangementa can give ; and in that respect, saying nothing against 
your country, I think moat people who visit New Zealand will tell 
you we are ahead of you. Let me for one moment direct attention 
to the matter of area. The combined area ot the North and of the 
Middle Island, with their adjacent islets, is 102,933 Bf|uare milea, or 
05,915,000 acres. In addition to these there are the Chathams, 
Auckland Islands, and others, making the total area 10i,471 square 
miles. The whole area is a little more than one-seventh less than 
the area of Great Britain and Ireland. The Middle Island of 
New Zealand alone, more commonly called by those not familiar 
with the geographical position, the South Island, is a little larger 
than the combined areas of England and Wales. To-day the popu- 
lation of the Colony atands at 078,000 whites, and ahout 50,000 
natives, making a total of some 728,000 persons. The population 
haa not increased so rapidly as most of us would have wished, 
during the last fifteen or twenty years ; but, considering the facili^,' 
ties now existing for transport, I think that in the future we ' 
may look with a great deal of hope to a vast expansion in the 
settlement of the country. New Zealand has 4,330 milea 
of coast line, and one of the complainta made regarding the 
Colony is that wo have too many harbours. That, I think, ia an 
excellent fciult, one, indeed, which we in the Colonies believe to bo 
one of our great sources of strength. Not having any large con- 
centration of people at any one point, but having them spread over 
various parts of the country, it is, I think, a material advantage that 
we should have such a number of good harbours. The income of 
New Zealand is between twenty-seven and twenty -eight millions, of 
which £12,915,000 ia derived from agricultui-al, pastoral, and mining 
produce. These are our mainstays ; it is to these great industries 
that we took for our chief development in the future, aa we have had 
to depend upon them in the past. According to Mr. Mulhall, the 
eminent statistician, the average earnings per inhabitant of Australia 
are £40 2s. Od., Australia standing in this respect at the head 
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the QationB of the ivorkl. A great deal has been fiaid about tbe 
tendency to drive capital out of New Zealand. Let ua see what 
waa tbe position in 1893 ; I am unable to bring the figures later. 
At that date tbe deposits in tbe New Zealand Banks amounted to 
£14,500,000 and tbe assets to £18,300,000, while the liabilities 
were £15,500,000. There has been a steady increase year by year of 
the doposits as compared with previous years. Tbe savings of the 
masses of tbe people are generally deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Banks, and at that date I find they amounted to 
±'3,241,000 ; therefore we had practically eighteen miUions of money 
on deposit in tbe Colony at tbe date named. Tbe development of 
the agricultural resources of tbe Colony is exceedingly interesting. 
The holdings number close on 44,000, covering an area of some 
20,000,000 acres, and of that area nearly twelve and a half millions 
is freehold. I have found since I have been in England there are 
some people who appear to think that freeholds do not exist in New 
Zealand at all ; but these figures give you a fair indication of what 
the system in the past has been, and will help you to realise the 
correct position in this respect. The number of persons engaged in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits is some Gil, 000, and the total area 
under crops, including sown grassea, amounts to 10,008,000 acres. 
In 1893 the value of tbe manufactures of the Colony, manufactures 
absolutely produced in the Colony, amounted to £9,442,000. The 
wages paid amounted to £2,208,000, and the value of tbe materials 
operated upon was £3,471.000. The number of hands employed in 
connection with these manufactures was 29,000. Now, those figures 
give you some indication of tbe change that has been going on 
during tbe past fifty years in what was practically a barren and 
uninhabited country. We believe we have here all tbe elements on 
which the prosperity o^ a Colony can be founded, and on which a 
nation absolutely indepenilent within itself can be created. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. In New Zealand, if in any place in 
the world, there is a large majority of the population of all classes 
who are wedded to the association with this great Empire, and who 
believe that their future prosperity is dependent to a large degree 
npon their being connected with England, and their being under the 
British flag. I would mention here that fifty years ago Christianity 
in New Zealand was represented by the presence of a few mission- 
aries pursuing their sacred calling in isolated places. As indicating 
what has gone on since, 1 may tell you that to-day New Zealand 
has 1,200 churches and chapels, 241 school-houses used for public 
worship, and IGl dwellings or public buildings used for the same 
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purpose. In edacational matters somQ people s&y V)e ate 
endeavouring to do too much. Our position in this respect is this : 
that of hoth sexes 77'25 per cent, can read and write, only 3'93 read 
alone, and 18"77 per cent, could not read ; and without saying any- 
thing detrimental to thoBe vho come to the Colony, I believe that 
those chiefly who are unable to read or write are not really Colonists 
at all— I mean were not bom in the Colony. I think I may claim 
that in the young Colony of New Zealand we have a system of 
education which enables anyone and everyone to go through the 
whole standards, from the Primary school to the High school, and 
emerge quite fit to engage in the battle of hfe as highly educated 
people. On the establishment and maintenance of her defences 
during a period of ten years (1884 to 1894) New Zealand has 
expended a sum of £1,232,000 ; and to show that New Zealand is 
desirous of keeping in touch with the British Empire so tar aa this 
matter is concerned, I may mention that she has in addition pro- 
vided i'25,000 a year towards tho maintenance of the Colonial fleet 
sent out by this country. I pass on to an interesting social matter 
— I mean the drinking habits of the community. I think I read 
not long ago that a gentleoian had visited the Colony, and on his 
return to England, had somewhat unfairly written them down as 
excessive drinkers. I entirely differ from this writer. While there 
are some people in the country, as in all parts of the world, who 
enjoy a glass, and probably some who drink to excess, the statistics 
show that the Colonists are anything but an excessive drinking 
community. The percentage of consumption per head of beer and 
spirits in New Zealand stands eleventh in the list of countries, 
coming after Switzerland, and New Zealand is sixteenth in the con- 
sumption per head of tobacco, below Francg. In view of the active 
movement now going on in all parts of the world, I may tell you 
that we have had a Local Option system there for many years. We 
provided by legislation that, under certain conditions, the people could 
prohibit the use of alcohol if they so desired, and speaking as one who 
has endeavoured to take an intelligent view of the position, I should 
say that Local Option meets the whole of the requirements, and 
that Prohibition has not worked so well, so far as New Zealand is 
concerned. The resources and the wealth of New Zealand may be 
indicated by a reference to our exports of minerals. Of gold alone 
we have sent out of the country over £4 9, 000,000 sterling, and of silver 
and other minerals close on £12,000,000, making an aggregate, in- 
cluding kauri gum, of about £62,000,000 up to the end of 1898. The 
average total wealth of New Zealand, as estimated for several yeara 
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at the end of 189-1, was ^158,521,000, and the Public Debt of the 
Colony (I wisli you to mark the difference between the average total 
wealth and the Public Debt) was at the same date ±'39,826,000. 
The value of private land with improvements was ii'96,066,000 ; 
livestock, £15,299,000; Bbipping,£l,591,00O; railways, £15,187,000; 
furniture and household goods, close on £9,000,000; machinery 
and plant, £6,200,000 ; coin and bullion in banks, £4,800,000 ; 
mines and sundries, £7,000,000, making a total of £155,000,000. 
There are people who will tell you that that country, having an 
indebtedness of some £39,000,000, is an overburdened community. 
They forget the very important &ct that our railways earn over 9 
per cent., and represent £15,000,000 of our total indebtedness. 
They do not recollect either that some £10,000,000 has been expended 
for war purposes, money which I do not think has been thrown 
away by any means ; for it has been the means by which vast 
territories in the North Island have been opened for the use of 
Europeans. When jou review our position, I say that you should, hi 
fairness to the people and the country, take the earning power of the 
assets and wealth per head of tlie community, and you will find that 
only this great countiy of Great Britain stands ahead. The wealth per 
head of the United Kingdom is £247 perliead, and of New Zealand 
the wealth per head in 1893 was £232. When we find some of these 
speeches and statements made by pessimists, of a coAintry which, 
n imder the most terrible mismanagement, could not be kept back, 
I would ask every impartial person who wants to judge of the Colony 
to consider the statistics I have given, and review the position for him- 
If, and he will see that this country has attached to it in New Zea- 
land one of the most powerful Colonies in the southern seas. Going 
beyond New Zealand, and referring to the Australian Colonies, I 
would say that we look upon them as practically part and parcel of our- 
is. They are separated only by some 1,200 miles of water, and 
many matters of vital importance to them are of equal interest to us. 
We behevc the development of Australia must, in the ordinary course 
of things, be of considerable service to us, and that, equally, the de- 
velopment of New Zealand must be of advantage to Australia. I 
would just refer to the AustraJian Colonies in their trade relation- 
shipa so far as this country is concerned. The population of Australia 
and New Zealand at the end of 1803 was 4,110,000. The imports of 
those countries at that date amounted to£63,00O,000, and the exports 
to £6fi,000,000;being an excess of ex portsoverimportsof £18,000.000. 
It is very important that all who have an interest in Australia 
and New Zealand should reaUse what these figures mean. They 
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mean that the earning powers of these combined countriea out of 
the resources of the soil exceed the imports to this extent. Anyone 
who would take a pessimistic view as to the Australian Colonies 
emerging from the recent crisis eau, I think, have but little idea of 
the vastness of those resources ; and speaking as one who has gone 
through this crisis, I unhesitatingly say that in a few years you will 
find that these great Colonies— judging not, of course, by the boom 
period— will be in a sounder and hotter position than ever before. I 
would specially refer to the position of the Australian Colonies in 
their trade with the British Empire. They take the third place in 
importance after British India and Ceylon, and the United States, 
as consumers of British produce. Now, India has a population of 
290,000,000, and America a population of 90,000,000, whereas 
Australia has a population of only a little over i,000,000. When 
you have great Colonies such as these, I would ask you to realise 
the vast importance of the people, not only here, but in the Goloniea 
generally, acting together, and co-operating with a view of still 
further developing the trade of the Empire. There is, unfortunately J 
for the Colonies, at any rate, a tendency to see our trade go to other 'l 
parts ; and the only way of grappling with the difEcnlties to which I } 
allude is by responsible statesmen here anSinthe Colonies realising 
that, if they want to see the trade of this Empire continue to be built 
up, they must not allow foreign competitors to be placed in a tetter 
position than the merchants of this country. If Great Britain is 
desirous of what I may term renewing her youth constantly, of 
becoming perennially young and vigorous, I wonld suggest a reference 
to history by those who take an active interest in the development 
of this great Empire. What do you find ? We find that Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, Eome, Carthage, grew old and decayed, and we find 
that Spain and Holland fell from their pride of place among the 
nations in later times. Will anyone tell me that if these countries 
had at their back the resources that this country has in her Colonies, 
perennially infusing fresh life into her, it is too much to say that 
some of them, at any rate, would not have decayed as theydid? It 
is, therefore, in my opinion, of vital importance that the widening of 
the streams of commerce should not bo overlooked by responsible 
statesmen ; and I take it that the statesmen of the Colonies are very ' 
much alive to the position, and recognise how important it is that j 
they should co-operate. This is not a mere matter of sentiment,. 
but is based upon what I may term a very active factor in ftlliJ 
matters of hfe — mutual self-interest. It is mutual self-interest whic^J 
we in the Colonies believe is moving us to try aqd get people otf 
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this side to assist us, because we WEint the assistance of the people 
in Great Britain to enable us to push forward the Colonies iu the 
direction to which I refer. It may be of interest to jou to hear 
something concerning our social legislation. I would refer first to 
what ia looked upon aa an exceedingly progressive measure, a very 
radical measure, and which some think was rather an insane 
measure — I mean the conferrinfj of the franchise on women, which, 
in my opinion, is a very excellent thing. There were some who 
beheved that the women of the Colony would not take what is called 
a. cool, calm and dehberate view of the political situation when the 
critical time arrived. Aa one who had the pleasure of being there 
when the elections took place, all I can say is tliat those who imagined 
that the women were going to be carried away by anyone who placed 
before them views which were not at any rate sensible made a great 
mistake. They exercised their judgment independently ; and as to 
what some people predicted aa being likely to occur, namely, scenes at 
the polling booths, why, if there was one thing more than another 
which tended to make the elections go off smoothly and respectably, 
s the presence of women at the polling booths. Looking at the 
experiment aa tried iu Now Zealand, I, for one, not only do not 
regret it, but am very gljid that the franchise has been conferred 
npon the women of the country. Yon may depend upon it that 
men who do anything very bad will not be returned if the women, 
at any rate, can keep them out. I do not say there would be 
excessive fastidiousness applietl in this direction ; but they would 
exercise ordinary intelligence, and see that good men were elected. 
You have had in this country recently a great strike— the boot strike. 
One of the radical measures which New Zealand in 1895 possesses, 
and which at the time was generally condemned as undesirable, is a 
measure dealing with trade disputes. If you had had the same legis- 
lation, the boot stiike would not have lasted twenty-four hours. This 
measure is not framed, as some people suppose, in the interests of 
workers only. It is framed in the interests of employers as well. 
The Council, which is a body with statutory powers, is composed of 
one representative of the Labour Unions, and the employers of 
labour have also the privilege of returning one member. The 
H^ Governor and Council of the Colony then step in, and say who ia 
^k tg be the third person to sit on the Board ; the Covernor in Council 
^K from time to tune appointing a Judge of tbe Supreme Court, who 
^M is President of the Board. There are proviaiona which make it 
^M mandatory ou the part of those wlio have serious gi'ievances to 
^M place them before the Board, and abide by their decision. In the 
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diiipute to vhicb I have refcrreil, liad tlie same radical measure 
been in existence here, iBBtead of etrife and loss you would have 
had a peaceful solution of the difficulty immediately. Men on both 
sides of politics all over the world are, I believe, fast recognising the 
importance of providing some auch macliinery for the purpose of 
preventing these unfortunate struggles. As one who is desirous of 
preventing striltes, and is anxious that, when disputes do take place, 
they should receive a speedy and equitable settlement, I am of 
opinion that this is a most excellent measure, and one which we 
are glad to have on our Statute Book. Had it been in existence a 
few years ago, it would have saved the colonists large sums of 
money. In a young country there must necessarily be diversities 
of opinion as compared with older countries that have continued 
for long ages to be Batisfied with the same legislation. But in New 
Zealand there has been of late yea ra a complete revolution, not only 
in the relations between capita! and labour, but in almost everything 
you can name. That is characteristic of a young country which is 
trying to arrive at a foremost position. We have in many things 
followed the Old World, and in many respects the Older World ia 
following us. That I take to be evidence of the probability of the 
Colony not having done so much out of the way in endeavouring to 
solve some of these important social questions. As to our Factory 
Law, there is a vast amount of misapprehension. When it was 
originally proposed in the Colony, there were many who looked 
with a good deal of doubt upon that measure. But the result is, 
we know, that the younger portion of the community in the Colony 
have upon them the protecting eye of a disinterested person to see 
that they are not in their earlier years doing that which may be 
permanently harmful. It is provided that the sanitary arrange- 
ments and the cleanliness of the factories must be beyond all 
question. I take it that there are few who will doubt that, if 
difficulties of this kind are to be prevented, the time to take action 
is before a congested population settles down. Generally, I may 
say that with all the laws in the country bearing on social matters 
I do not agree ; but with many of them I do agree, and upon the 
whole I say that if New Zealand has made any mistakes at all 80 
far as social legislation is concerned, they have been in the direction, 
not as is sometimes supposed of a desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the people to break down, but with a desire to prevent 
abuses, and make the position of the people happier and better than 
in former times. If mistakes have been made, then the peoph 
ordinary way will be able to undo them. I do not know whether 
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taxation ayatem of New Zealand would bo of interest to you or 
Hot, but I might just endeavour to explain the position at the 
present time of what ia known aa the Land and Income Assessments 
Act, and the difference between that and the original system, the 
Property Tax. There are of course in the country at the present 
time many people who beheve that the original system was the right 
one to continue. Whether imder the former system the majority 
of the people, who, in the ordinary course of things, should have in- 
vested their money in enterprises, withheld it; whether accident, or 
fortmie has favoured the change, I am not going to express an 
opinion ; but it is beyond all question that aubsequent to the change 
in the incidence of taxation, a revival for the better took place. It 
may or may not be that that would have taken place in the ordinary 
course of events. The cardinal principle of taxation in the Colony 
ia that people should pay in proportion to their means. The system 
ot graduated taxation was brought into operation chiefly with a view 
to reach those who held large tracts of country, which in a young 
Colony ia not a good thing for the majority, and to ensure that there 
should be no idle holdings, or enormous areas of land held for purely 
speculative purposes. The people believed close settlement was 
eaaential to enable the country to be prosperous, and the idea of 
Buch a tax was to cause the cutting up of some estates in the 
Colony which were not being used m the way it was originally 
behoved they would be used. The amount raised under this system 
is £350,000 ; it ia divided into land tax and mcome tax, and there 
are many who confound the two systems, which are as distinct 
as possible. It is provided that all improvements are exempt, 
BO far as land is concerned, from this system of taxation ; and the 
produce of land ia exempt from the income tax. The effect has 
been to relieve those who are producers from having their efforts to 
produce from the soil taxed, and the way in which thia has worked 
out is as follows : there are 94,000 land holders in the Colony, and 
only 12,000 pay land tax. Those who say the system ia unfair 
argue that the taxation should be spread over the whole 94,000 ; but 
they overlook the fact that, while the taxation of the Colony touchea 
the 12,000, the great majority of the others pay under the income 
tax system. This ia a material point, on which there has been a 
good deal of misunderstanding. As a matter of fact, I am prepared 
to admit that there are strong arguments used by those who oppose 
the system ; but there are equally strong, and, to my mind, more 
convincing, arguments in favour of the system. The desire in the 
Colony is to have our land settled, and not, as was the case formerly, 
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have many liuiidreds of tbouBands ot acres lying idle. As & case il 
point, I would refer to one estate, purchased under thia system of 
taxation to which I have alluded. But here I would aay that a 
statement which has been made that the desire of tlie Colony ia to 
confiscate land ia not substantiated by what has taken place. The 
estate to which I refer is the Cheviot Estate, When that estate was 
purchased by the Taxing Department, there were eighty people upon 
it. As the result of the purchase, there are now engaged upon it 
close on seven hundred people. Some, of course, are engaged in 
making roads ; but there is a township there ; the people have stocked 
the land and made homesteads upon it ; and when I left the Colony 
there was some £100 of interest only unpaid by those on the land. 
If you conceive that in New Zealand our whole being and existence 
ia chiefly to be looked for in the land settlement of the country, I 
think you will admit that when great estates, covering in some in- 
fltancea many hundreds of thousands of acres — to say notldngagainal 
those who hold them — and uaed for the mere purpose of running 
sheep, can without injury to the owners be cut up and used for closer 
settlement, it must, in the ordinary course of things, conduce to the 
general prosperity of the country. That has been the cardinal 
principle in stating that from time to time private estates will he 
purchased. The Government never fix the actual value upon which 
the tax is levied. This estate was not confiscated ; it was the request 
of the owners in the first instance that the Taxing Department 
should either reduce the amount of the valuation or take over the es- 
tate, and as the result of several valuations, it was finally found to he 
impossible to conform to the ideas of the owners. The estate was 
then taken over, and cut up in the way I have indicated. But for 
the graduated system of taxation, this particular estate would never 
have been handed over at all. There are some who will argue that 
the estate should not have been handed over ; but the bulk of the 
people believe that it is not conducive to the general interests of a 
Colony such as ours, which is a very fertile country, and in which 
people upon small areas can make an excellent living for themselves, 
that it is not conducive to the general interests that huge estates 
should remain as they were. This system was originally brought 
into operation with the primary ideaoE making the land contribute its 
fair quota of taxation. When I tell you that the Customs revenue 
amounts to £1,000,000, and the total amount of revenue derived 
from land and income tax in the Colony is under £390,000, you will 
see that, even in the aggregate, the taxation under this head is not 
by any means such a heavy burden as is sometimes represented. 
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'At any rate, I wish to tell you this : the Ministry of the country have 
never said to any man that he must hand over his estate at a par- 
ticular price to the Government. The idea does exist in the minds 
of some people that under pressure or force this can be done by the 
Government. I tell you in this nineteenth century no Government 
in our country could attempt to do such a thing. If they attempted 
to force people to hand over what belongs to them against their 
better judgment, and at prices not satisfactory to them, no Govern- 
ment would be able to continue in office in New Zealand, democratic 
as it is said to be, for very long. From whatever point of view one may 
look at New Zealand at the present time, I thinli any impartial man 
must admit that it has got to a position which at anyrate is most com- 
mendable. It was on the edge of a terrible crisis a short time ago, a 
crisis which was sweeping over the Austrahan continent, only a few 
himdred miles away, and doing an immense amount of damage. 8ide 
by side the Colony of New Zealand under great difficulties passed 
through that ordeal without any sejious injury. It is quite true that 
one of the financial institutions of the country was put into a strong 
position by the Government in order to prevent financial disaster over- 
taking the Colony. The wonder was to those on the spot that the 
financial crisis did not sweep over New Zealand and do an immense 
amount of harm. We saw that it would be a great calamity if it 
reached New Zealand, and that there was no knowing what the out- 
come would be ; and under a sense of responsibihty, we took upon 
ourselves to see that this most important financial institution, whose 
ramifications extended throughout the country, should not be allowed 
to be the cause of bringing about a great financial panic. We argued 
that, if the whole amount which we conceived to be essential was 
absolutely lost, it would still be an excellent stroke of policy on the 
part of the country. We did it, and I am happy to be able to say, 
as the result of close investigation, that, instead of the amount being 
likely to be lost, every sixpence will be saved. Had the panic come 
to our shores, a great deal of the progress which has taken place in 
the last fifty years would have been undone, and the Colony thrown 
back for many years. We have at the present time in the Colony 
a healthy commercial state. It is true that the price of our staple 
products rules low ; but that applies to the civilised world. But as 
against that what do we find ? We find that in this young country 
owing to the fertihty of its soil, the excellence of its climate, and the 
yigour and determination of the settlers, the expansion of the 
exports nearly equals the depreciation so far as price is concerned. 
We find further that, owing to the pluck and energy of the people, 
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the Colony last year sent away £9,000,000 of exports, based upon 
tlie lowest possible valuations by the Custom House, and standing 
alone, she has emerged from the severe crisis to which I have referred. 
In conclusion, I would say I am a Colonist. I recognise thia very 
important fact, that my people were not originally colonists, but 
came from this countrj-. Do not suppose we who are colonists 
have not a feeling of affection, and more than affection, for England. 
Wg endeavour, in furthering the interests of our country, to do what 
we believe to be best ; but those who have an idea that our desire is 
to pul! down, and to break up and smash things, should come out 
and converse with people who have some stake in the country. You 
will aJwaya find in e?ery country a few people ready to say that, 
until you get rid of the Government, the country will never be 
prosperous. That is to be expected, and I suppose will go on till 
the end of time. A Government is supposed to have neither body 
nor soul, and if you can satisfy yourself by putting all the blame on 
the Government, the Government must not complain. I thank you 
most kindly for the patience with which you have listened to what 
must be necessarily somewhat dry remarks. My hope and fervent 
wish is that, at the end of the nest fifty years, the results of our 
efforts may be as tangible and sound as they are at the end of the 
first fifty ; and depend upon it, that, as the community of interest 
between the Colonies and the Mother Country comes to be more and 
more recognised, the fabric of one of the greatest empires the worl^' 
has ever seen will become so strong that nothing will be able tOi 
rend it. 

Discussion, 
The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbuhy : I was two monthB' 
in New Zealand, or a little more, and that, of course, does not give 
me a right to speak except as an outsider. A very sympathetic 
outsider, I hope you will believe me to be, but of course I cannot speak 
with anything like the authority of the gentleman whom you have 
heard. I can, however, confirm with very strong conviction indeed, 
a great deal of what he has said. The population of New Zealand 
is, I suppose, more homogeneous than that of any of our Colonies^ 
that is to say, it consists of a mixture of English, Scotch, and 
Irish, with very few other nationalities, except a few Scandinavians, 
and perhaps a few Sclavs of different kinds, and a few Chinese, 
There is a Maori population of between forty and fifty thousand, 
which I am afraid is rather a decreasing population. 1 hope 
element will not entirely disappear, because I believe that 
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peo'^e BIG capable of taking a very proper place in such a com- 
munity aa we hope to see established in New Zealand. The 
Maoris, I may ventore to say, have never been conquered, and they 
know it. They do not regard themaelvea as s. people who are 
-oppressed, except that they make complaints sometimes of bad faith 
in bargains about land aud the like. Unfortunately, they do not 
always know how to make the best use ot theirmoney, and they often 
waste it. But I think we should all wish they should remain and 
gradually be incorporated in the community. With that exception, 
the composition of the population is, as I have said, very homo- 
geneous, and they are an excellent mixture, the English being, I 
suppose, about sixty per cent., the Irish about thirteen, and the 
Scotch represent the rest. That gives hfe in New Zealand a great 
charm to an Englishman ; he finds himself at once among people 
whose habits and modes of thought he can calculate ; he does not 
find a mere cosmopolitan medley of people, but a people who are 
his own flesh and blood, big own cousins in fact. These people 
are extraordinarily well educated, and the Colonial Treasurer has 
not said a word too much in regard to the intellectual results of the 
system of education. The money spent on education has been very 
well spent, and I can honestly say that in none of the Colonies I 
visited did I find a more intelligent people. It is a great pleasure 
to travel there, and talk with your neighbour in the train, or in 
their bouses. Wherever you go, you find people more inteUigent, I 
think, on the average, than in England. You can hold conversa- 
tions with them, and be quite certain they will be able to follow any 
train of argument you may suggest, and to enter into any considera- 
tions put before them, even though they have not been habitual 
to them. What Mr. Ward said about female sufErage, is, I think, 
probably true as regards New Zealand, though I do not think myself 
it would be true as regards other countries. I will explain. The 
women there are very domestic and very contented, they make very 
good wives and mothers, and there is very little factory or lodger 
population. Before they had female suffrage, there was manhood 
Buffirage, and a great many tramps and others had votes. I am 
quite convinced that women ot over twenty-one years of age, living 
at home, will quite as well use their votes as many of the men. I 
do not think, then, that the gift of female suffrage is a very 
dangerous measure in New Zealand at present. I should not like to 
Bee it introduced in England, but I do not think the conditions of 
life here are really the same. The object of the present Government 
iu New Zealand, as, perhaps, of most Governmenta wbiclj are likely 
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to be fouud there from time to time (they change rather rapidly), 
seems to he to make it a very comfortahle country for the poor m^i 
to live in, but as much aa possible to discourage the accumulation 
of -wealth. Whether that is a proper object for a Government to 
aim at I do not entirely Ifnow, but I believe I am not doing any 
wrong in saying that is the case. At any rate, that is the impres- 
sion I go t^tb at generally they thought wealth was rather a wicked 
thing for an individual to possess, and that it was desirable to have 
as many small landowners as possible, and make the country 
consist of a number of small farmers. There is a great deal to be 
said for the latter object, though I should like to see the class of 
country gentlemen more encouraged. If anyone, then, chooses to 
go to New Zealand with that in hia mind, with a fall consciousness 
that any attempt on hia part to accumulate great wealth will be 
discouraged as much as possible by law, but that ho will also be 
encouraged to make a competency, and that everything will be done 
to help him in that direction, he will do well to emigrate if he has 
got a good head and a strong pair of hands— if he does not mind har- 
nessing his own horses, and hia own wife and daughters waiting at 
hia table. The expense of keeping servants is so high that about 
one-third the number of servants is kept in a household that would 
be kept in England, and the ordinary thing is for colonists to do for 
themselves, as far as they can, what probably you would get servants 
to do for you in England. I am sufficiently democratic in spirit 
rather to lilte that, and I confess I enjoyed it. I should be quite 
willing to live that sort of life, but you must be prepared for that if 
you go there. You will find hired men will want eight shillings & 
day, and very soon you will be tired of employing people at that rate. 
The consequence is, there are a considerable number of unemployed, 
whom the Government, I think, try to employ in the making of roads, 
Ac. That is my impression. But I do say, if you are of a democratic 
turn of mind, as I am myself—that is to say, of a democratic spirit ; 
I do not care about democratic legislation — if you are a handy 
man, and can shift for yourself, and want to live a comfortable life, ■ 
where anyone taking up any honest employment ia not in the least 
degraded in pubhc opinion (which is a very strong and noble point 
about New Zealand, everyone being respected for what he is, and 
not for what he does), if, I say, you don't mind tliese things, you 
will find yourself very happy there. It is, I think, a noble country ; 
it ia certainly a most beautiful country, a most healthy country, a 
most civilised country, a country where you will meet with courtesy, 
refinement, gentleness, kindliness, and a high standard of morality, 
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frherever you may go. I have the higliest and warmest recollectioa 
of my yisit. I should like very strongly to emphasise my agreement 
Trith nearly all the Colonial Treasurer has said. One or two points 
I might mention. I am perEectly certain what he said with regard 
to diink is true, and that in no country have I ever seen less evidence 
of drunkenness. There are cases, of course, very sad cases , some 
I came across privately ; but I would remind you that there people 
know more of one another than they do heie, and these sad cases 
probably make a deeper impression. Anotherpomt I should like to 
ask about is the Land for Settlement Act. Ur Ward said that 
there were no cases of land being taken compulsonlj . But is there 
not enabling legislation that would allow land to be taken from a 
man, providing his neighbours thought he had not been using it 
properly, and that it would be more to the public advantage to settle 
it ? I do not say that cannot be defended ; there is a good deal to 
be said for it. I had a long and interesting conversation with the 
Prime Minister on this subject, and I gathered that there was a 
possibility of freehold land being taken away compulsorily. Of 
conrse the price would be settled by arbitration, but the land would 
be taken without the will of the party holding it, who would, hovr- 
ever, be allowed to keep one thousand acres of the best land. 

Mr. C. Phabazyn i The natural hesitation I have in addressing 
you after the able speeches we have heard is increased somewhat by 
the fact that I have been described by Mr. Ward — unintentionally, 
no doubt — as a savage ; for he tells us that fifty years ago there 
were nothing but savages in New Zealand, Now I was there fifty- 
four years ago. Thus I have spent nearly the whole of my hfe 
there. When Mr. Ward was born, I must have been working a 
sheep-run of my own. We have also on the platform our Agent- 
General, who, I beheve, was also bom in New Zealand. It is to 
me a matter of satisfaction that we should bo able to produce men 
who are capable of taking these positions with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the Colony, positions which, at one time, it was 
assumed nobody but the old hands could worthily fill. It is no easy 
task to follow men such as formerly occupied these posts — men like 
Fitzherbert, Vogel, Dell, and Atkinson and Balance. Yet we have in 
Mr. Ward a Colonial Treasurer, and, judging by ordinary standards, 
a successful one, for he has a substantial surplus ; and it is quite 
unnecessary for roe to say one word in praise of om- Agent- General. 
I thoroughly agree with all Mr. Ward has told you as to the great 
advantages the Colony has. It is a country rich in many ways. 
Ml. Ward lias referred to pessimists. I think he will agree with 
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me that the great fault of the Coiony has not been pessimiam, but 
just the reverse. There haa been too much of a tendency to specu- 
late, to '■ boom," and that is what has done so much harm. The 
tendency has been to unduly discount the future ; to think that 
values would always keep up ; and thus men who ought to have 
been successful have found the whole oE their fortunes disappear. I 
believe we are now going through a period of liquidation and re- 
adjustment of values, an unpleasant process for many, but a healthy 
one ; and when we get through it, the Colony will be as sound as 
possible. The only thing I deprecate, which I do in the strongest 
way, is any attempt to revive that old way of " booming " things. 
If we were unfortunately to get a Government which went on that 
principle and raised large loans, that same spirit would set in again. 
At present, the tendency appears to be in the reverse direction, and 
they see the necessity not of timidity, but of caution, which is a 
sound principle. All our products show a fall in value. It has 
been a steady process, and if we go on incurring liabilities, tbey 
will sit the more heavily on us and take a larger proportion of our 
products to pay them off. I cannot attempt to follow Mr. Ward 
through all his remarks at this late hour. Of course, with regard 
to the Socialist programme, there are great differences of opinion. 
We all live and learn. Some of us, perhaps, may have got to what is 
called the " old fogey " stage, and not believe in any new thing. I 
do not feel like that myself, but so far as I can judge, I think the 
Colony is on very dangerous ground in reference to these Socialistic 
experiments. At the same time, I fully admit the right of the people 
to try them, and I have never quarrelled with them for it. The 
Government in oEBce may be considered as accurately representing 
the will of the people, and, no doubt, that will is to try these experi- 
ments. In my opinion, a» I think the lessons of history show, the 
result will be very largely the reverse of that which is intended — 
that is, they will make the struggle on the part of the poor and 
struggling classes greater, and tend to increase the opportunities of 
the wealthy classes. In bis short visit to the Colony, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, if he will pardon me tor correcting him, has, I think, 
hardly gathered what are the facts. Jly belief is that, at the pre- 
sent moment, the man with enterprise and money has just the 
opportunities he wants in the Colony. The poor man has very 
Lttle opportunity. That is my opinion. I speak not without 
knowledge, and I would not hesitate to recommend anyone with 
enterprise and capital to go out there. We try these experimeutsi 
and if the^ fail we sball undo tliem, The worst evil is tbftt (k con> 
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aiderable amount of individual hardship may be produced in the 
meantime. If my \-jew is looked upon aa slightly peeaimiBtic, I 
would, ou the other hand, espresa my firm conviction that the 
future of the Colonies is a very great one indeed. They are going 
to help the old country tremendously. All we want is a thorough 
recognition of the importance of doing all we can to work together, 
and ol removing all harriers to trade, at the same time promoting 
the means of intercourse. There is plenty of scope for us to send 
everything you can want, and for you to send to us enormous quan- 
tities of your productions. That ia the true principle of trade. 
Looking forward another fifty years, I feel satisfied the progress of 
the world as a whole is going to be marvellous, and the progress of 
the Colonies, perhaps, more marvellous than any. There are those 
who think that everything has come to an end^that we have got 
to the top of our prosperity. To my mind, we are only beginning. 
Just now, maybe, we are taking a rest, hut presently there will he 
a tremendous development. Strange as it may sound to some, I 
beUeve one of the great forces in that direction Is the enormous 
amount of discontent there ia. I beUeve the more England comes 
into touch with the Colonies, the more every man will find there ia 
scope for him, if not in England, yet in the Colonies. It is curious, 
by the way, that there is no term to espreaa the idea, in one word, 
of a member of the British Empire— the proudest title any man 
can have. I firmly believe we are coming to a time when, aa I have 
said, there will be not only great material prosperity, but such a 
real federation of thought as will make war impossible through the 
moral influence of the English-speaking peoples as a whole ; and 
who can have any doubt aa to the effect that must have in increas- 
ing the prosperity of this great Empire ? 

Miss May Yates : Having just spent a few most enjoyable 
months touring in New Zealand, I would ask permission to cor- 
roborate everything Mr. Ward has said as to the great resources of 
that wonderful Colony. I venture to disagree with the Bishop m 
his remark that you cannot expect all the refinements of modem 
civilisation in New Zealand. My experience ahowed that you get 
everything you require. I have the greatest admiration for the 
wonderful capacities of the women— their all-round ability for doing 
all kinds of domestic work, and yet they are graced with all modem 
accomphshments. With regard to servants being so expensive, I 
was told they could be obtained at the same wages as in England ; 
I feel sure anybody going to New Zealand could obtain the advan- 
tprgea we can have here. It seema to me there are the most wonder. 
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ful openings for all the capital that can be employed, and I feel 
certain that when the great resources of these wonderful Coloniea 
are realised, patriotic English capitalists, instead of pouring their 
treasure into Argentina and other foreign countries, will help their 
own kith and kin, and thus obtain better financial results and %lso 
reap the higher wealth of affection and loyal devotion ao strikingly 
illustrated when the Colonial voUinteera sliowed the world the 
Mother Country was not alone but surrounded by stalwart son^ 
ready to defend her with their lives. * 

SirFEEDEBicK Young, K.C.M.G.; I would not like this interesting 
meeting to close without saying how ranch pleasure I, too, have felt 
in listening to the admirable address delivered by the Coloni&l 
Treasurer. Mr. Pharazyn has told us that his first acquaintance 
mth New Zealand was made fifty-four years ago. I go beyond that 
even. My first acquaintance with the Colony was fifty-six yeara 
ago. In 18S9 I was a humble worker with the great fonnder 
of New Zealand, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in endeavouring to 
promote colonisation in that Colony, which has proved to he such a 
bright gem in the British Crown, I remember very well the 
roseate pictures which in those early days we used to hear of what 
the ultimate results of New Zealand colonisation would be; and 
what those results actually have been, you have heard this 
evening from one of the greatest authorities on the subject. It is 
indeed wonderful to think what has been accomplished, and there 
are some of us, no doubt, who think that in the next fifty years 
the advancement of the Colony will be as great if not greater than 
I remember before. It was said in those early days that New 
Zealand was to become the Britain of the South, and I think the 
fifty years under review have shown the prediction was not fac 
wrong. There are, of course, great difficulties in connection with 
the development of a country of that kind. Many experimenta are 
being tried iii social and political legislation, and we may be glad 
they are being tried in such a coimtry as New Zealand. If they 
saeceed, we shall imitate them, and it they fail we shall still have 
the advantage of the result of them not being at our coat in this 
country. I could not help saying these few words to show how 
deep my own interest has always been in the fortunes of New 
Zealand from the days of its first colonisation. 

Major-General E, C. Sim : Having spent, lately, four months in 
Australia and some two months in New Zealand, I would say, 
the result of my observations, that I look upon New Zealand as 
Japan of the south. The configuration of the two countries is 
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at all dissimilar. I think the progress o£ New Zealand during the 
last thirty years has been something wonderful. I was in Australia 
in 1857 ; New Zealand had then emerged from the first Maori war, 
and was settling down after Sir George Grey's iirst wise administra- 
tion. Before I left, in 1862, the second war broke out, and, of 
course, threw New Zealand hack again. I think the advancement 
of New Zealand may be regarded as dating from about that time. 
The provincial governments were hardly a success, and New Zealand 
is an example of Colonial federation. I hope to see the federation of 
the whole of the Australian Colonies. New Zealand is, I think, on a 
different footing. I have happened to travel by Samoa and Fiji, 
-and I should like to see an island federation as well as on Australian 
federation. Whether these ideas come within the range of practical 
politics I do not know. I think Mr. Ward is a wonderful example 
of a Colonial statesman. I found in New Zealand many who 
differed fi-om him and many who agreed with him. I may say I 
was present at the last general election. It was a most interesting 
experiment. In Christchurch, the latties — nine-tenths of them^ 
were dragging their husbands to the poll. I quite agree with the 
Bishop of Salisbury that New Zealand is a, lovely country. Its 
climate, moreover, is English, and the hospitality one receives from 
the residents is — I speak more particularly of Dunedin, Christehnrch, 
and Auckland— simply unbounded. 

Mr. J. F. HooAN, M.P, : Most of my life has been spent on the 
neighbouring continent of Australia, but I cherish very agreeable 
recollections of vacation tours in New Zealand. It seems to me 
that Mr. Ward has not sufficiently emphasised a very important, 
and still largely unreahsed, asset of the Colony in which he holds 
high office, I allude to its magnificent and variegated scenery. I 
cannot help thinking that New Zealand would he much more 
largely frequented by tourists of all nationalities it its glories of 
mountain, river, lake, and flood, were better and more widely known, 
I was very pleased to hear Mr. Ward pronounce himself as strongly 
jn favour of New Zealand joining the Australasian Dominion, 
which, I hope and believe, is about to dawn upon us. I trust, on 
his return to New Zealand, he will forcibly impress his views in 
this respect on his brother statesmen, for, if my memory serves me, 
I think I am right in saying that, at the Federal Conference in 
Sydney, the representatives of New Zealand sounded a somewhat 
hesitating and not altogether satisfactory note. Personally, I 
cannot conceive a successful and permanent federation of our 
Antipodean Colonies with New Zealand already out of the combina- 
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tion. I also hope that New Zealand will cordially co-operate with 
her sister Australasian Colonies in promoting the movement for 
closer commercial and fraternal relations with our Canadian cousina 
— a movement that is destined to have important and far-reaching 
results. New Zealand enjoys a great advantage in having practically 
four capitals — Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin — 
and it has thua escaped the lamentable consequences of that 
unnatural and dangerous centralisation which, on the neighbouring 
Austrahan continent, has dra^i-n the life blood of the country into 
abnormally populous and unhealthily bloated cities hte Melbourne 
and Sydney. It would be premature to pronounce any decided 
opinion on the interesting and adventurous experiments in pro- 
gressive socialistic legislation that New Zealand is making. Some 
years must necessarily elapse before they could be judged by their 
fruits, but Mr. Ward ia entitled to our best thanks for the luoid 
and informing description he has given of them as well as for so 
successfully dissipating a number of delusions about bis Colony that 
have become prevalent in the old world. 

The Bishop of Salibbury : May I refer to two misconceptions of 
my remarks ? Mr. PharazjTi, whose name I had heard, and whom 
I am glad to meet, seemed to think I suggested that the poor man 
— the absolutely poor man— was very much more likely to succeed 
than the man with capital. I meant the man with moderate capital, 
who did not expect to make that moderate capital into a very large 
one. As to a big capitalist, I suppose be can get on anywhere, bat 
I don't suppose he can get on in New Zealand as well as in man; 
other places. With regard to the lady (Miss Yates), I said I 
believed that nothing could be pleasanter than the life of a lady in 
New Zealand, and none could be pleasanter to talk with, but I am 
quite sure the servants' wages are higher there than here, and if a 
lady wished to be comfortable she would not keep so many servantfl 
there as she does here. 

Mr. F. H. Danqak : I hope I did not misunderstand Mr. Ward 
when he referred to New South Wales being known as Botany Bay, 
which is an old exploded name, and associated with the early 
convict days of the Colony. It was, if I remember correctly, about 
the year 1849, that a ship named the Hashemi/ arrived at Sydney 
from England with a large number of convicts, the people were 
determined they should not be landed there, and the public feeling 
was 30 strong about it that the ship was sent to Western Australia, 
and we had no more convicts from that day to this. 

The Chaibmam : I will pow ask you to join with me in a cordial 
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Vote of thanks to Mr. Ward for his lecture. I do not think he 
needed to apologise for having given ua an address instead of a 
written lecture, because I am ijuite sure his spirited and lucid state- 
ment was much more interesting than any paper. Perhaps, 
although the point is not one of absorbing interest, I may be 
allowed to say a word with reference to the little difference of 
opinion between the Bishop and the lady as to the cost of servants 
in the Colony. Probably the wages of domestic servants are 
higher in the Colony than here, but undoubtedly servants do more 
work than they do here, and a less number are therefore required. 
My esperieiice in this country is that every servant, if she is a really 
good servant, expects an under servant to wait upon her. That ia a 
condition of things that does not exist in the Colony. In regard to 
the wages of men, I think the Bishop is a little high in stating that 
eight shillings a day is the wage now paid to labourers in the 
Colony. They may demand it, but I fear they do not get it. I now 
ask you to carry the vote of thanks by acclamation. 

Mr. Wamd : I wish very- cordially to thank you for your kind- 
ness. Perhaps you will pennit me to say one or two words by way 
of reply. In the first place, I have to thank Mr. Pharazyn for hia 
kind allusions to the Chairman and myself. It is exceedingly 
gratifying to have the high opinion of a gentleman occupying his 
position, the more so as, if there were people in the Colony who in 
the past have believed they have had an actual grievance against the 
administration of the day, Mr. Pharazyn is probably one of them, 
That being so, I thank biin heartily for his kind words. It ia 
curious to find two gentlemen — the Bishop who has been to the 
Colony recently, and Mr. Pharazyn — holding different opinions on 
one very important point. The one heheves that to New Zealand 
the man with capital ought not to go if he espects to do very much 
good with it. The other, who has had the experience of a lifetime, 
expresses an opposite opinion — an opinion in which I am bound to 
say I absolutely cbncift — that is, that there is no country in the 
world at the present moment that offers such opportunities as New 
Zealand does to a man with means. Then as to the question of 
servants' wagea. The wages paid to servants are not sufficiently 
attractive to keep them in the position of servants any longer than 
they can help. The experience of every wife ia that it is difficult to 
keep servants — nnlesa they don't happen to be blest with ordinary 
looks — because they marry and settle down. That the average 
wages are beyond what is paid here is beyond question. It shows 
that the people can afford to pay better, and I for one am not sorry 
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for it. I would like to set tlio Bishop right about the 
Settlement Act. I did not say that under the Act land could not be 
taken. The statements have been made that the Government were 
disposed to force property from people whether they liked it or not. 
That never has been done in the country, and I think it never will 
be done. I would remind you that under the law the Government 
have no say as to the valuation of the land taken, the owner of the 
land having in the first place the right of fixing the value and in 
the event of dispute independent valuers are called in. I have been 
asked two question a— first, is the Maori population increasing by 
reason of intermarriage ? It had for many years diminished, but 
latterly statistics show that that decrease has been arrested. Whether 
that state of things is permanent or not it is difGcult to say. At one 
time numbers of natives died chiefly as the result of leading im- 
proper lives. The next question is— Does not the large number of 
harbours prevent any possibility of a total blockade in case of war ? 
That is one of the glorious institutions we have not yet had expe- 
rience of. "When war does come New Zealand, with the aid of the 
Mother Country, will be prepared to do what she can to defend 
herself, and if the numbers of our harbours are going to be a 
detriment I would remind you that it means the scattering of the 
vessels which visit ns. We have tried to prepare the way at our 
principal ports for defensive purposes. Whether we have got 
them in an efEcient state or not is a question. I now beg to propoMi 
a hearty vote of thanks to tlie Cliairman. 

The motion was passed, and the meeting then separated. 
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228,251 

3,402,909 
T,288,G9S 
18.188,144 
37,182,287 


1B53 
1868 
JB67 
1878 
1888 
1894 


Public Hbvbnve 



New Zealand in 1895. 
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Table of Statistics showing the Progress of the Colony, — cont. 

Railways. 



Years. 

1858 

1867 

1878 

1886 

1893 



Tears. 

1866. 
1871. 
1874. 
1882. 
1887. 
1893. 



Newspapers. 

Eecelved. 

346,603 

1,670,520 

, 5,097,907 

. 7,479,209 

. 10,699,299 



Despatched. 
337,745 
1,390,368 
4,312,459 
6,844,838 
8,856,731 



Years. 

1841 

1851 

1858 

1861 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1894 



Telegraphs. 

Miles of Number of 

Line. Messages. 

. 699 . 27,407 

. 1,976 . 312,874 

. 2,530 . 752,899 

. 3,974 . 1,570,189 

. 4,646 . 1,835,394 

. 5,513 . 2,069,691 

Exports 

{of all descriptions). 

£ 
. 17,717 
. 84,160 
. 458,023 
. 1,370,247 
. 5,251,269 
. 6,060,866 
. 7,767,325 
. 9,239,277 



Imposts 
{of all descriptions). 



Years, 

1841 

1851 

1858 

1861 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1894 



£ 

13,358 
349,540 
1,141,273 
2,493,811 
8,121,812 
7,457,045 
6,941,900 
6,788,863 



Hemp Exports. 



(N.Z. Flax or Phonnium Tenax.) 

Years. £ 

1864 170 



1867 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1888 
1893 



4,256 
90,611 
37,690 
27,699 
76,282 
219,376 



Length of Line opened. 
Years. Miles. 

1873 145 

1878 ...... 1,078 

1881 1,333 

1888 1,910 

1894 1,948 

Cost of Construction. 

£16,137,036. 



Years. 

1858 
1861 
1867 
1874 
1881 
1886 
1888 
1893 
1894 



Years. 

1857 

1864 

1878 

1888 

1893 

1894 



Wool Exports. 

lb. 

3,810,372 
7,855,920 
27,152,966 
46,848,735 
59,415,940 , 
90,853,744 
83,226,033 . 
109,719,684 , 



Gold Export. 



Value. 

£ 
254,025 
632,728 
1,580,608 
2,834,695 
2,909,760 
3,072,971 
3,116,008 
3,774,738 
4,834,740 



£ 

40,422 

1,857,847 

1,244,190 

914,309 

915,921 

887,865 



Total value exported from 1857 (gold 
first discovered) to March 31, 1894, 
;e49,566,878. 



Kauri Gum Exports. 



Years. 

1853 
1858 
1864 
1871 
1878 
1881 
1886 
1888 
1893 



Value. 

£ 

15,972 

20,037 

60,590 

167,958 

132,976 

253,788 

257,653 

380,933 

610,775 



Butter and Cheese Export. 

1884. 

£ Total. 

Butter . . . 66,593 
Cheese. . . 25,074 

£91,667 
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whole end and aim is to he allowed to pursue its own way ^^SS^" 
and it is impossible to over-estimate the effect that a power of that 
kind, with the enormous strength, the potential strength that it 
possesses, may have in influencing the destinies of the world. That 
is what naay be called the higher aspect of the case. On the other 
hand, nothing could be more useful to those who are growing up, 
those who have to make their way in the world, and whose duty it 
is to shape the destmies of the Nation and Empire in the future, 
than that they should have a practical knowledge of the resoureea 
of the Empire, because, in helping them to imderstand that, you do 
much to solve the great problem of how, with an ever-increasing 
population, the inhabitants of this country are to make a Kving for 
themselves. This Institute has done a great work, a most honour- 
able work in that direction, and by no man has its work been more 
thoroughly appreciated and more ably carried out than by the 
gentleman whom I will ask to address you. He, and any man in 
his position, occupies a most responsible post, because to them is 
intrusted the care and duty of moulding the young, which is, 
practically speaking, moulding the nation. I feel he will never 
regret the line that he has taken up — the importance he attaiches to 
Imperial education. I feel snre he will never regret it in the future, 
and many boys whom he has helped to become citizens (well-to-do 
citizens) of a great Empire will feel they owe hira a great debt of 
gratitude. You also will feel that in disseminating a knowledge as 
to the Empire, its resources, its power, and its future, he has done a 
great deal towards shaping, in a way which we should like to see 
them shaped, the destinies of the whole world. - i 

The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., then read his Paper on ■ 



THE IMPEKIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

It 13 my first duty to o£fer my respectful thanks to the membera of 
the Council of the Eoyal Colonial Institute for the honour they 
have paid to myself and to Harrow by asking me to deUver an 
address upon the imperial aspects of education. And may I not, in 
thanking the Council, refer in their name, as in my own, with deep 
regret, to the memory of one who was a member of the Council 
when I undertook this address, and indeed invited me to undertake 
it, and who is now no more, one whose gentle and accomplished 
mind was ever set upon binding the parts of the Empire in closer 
and closer union — my respected neighbour, my valued friend, Mr. de 
LabiUiere ? 
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I ajn not aware that the subject of education has until now been 
brought directly before this Instituto. No doubt a great many of the 
c^uestiona which have been discussed here possessed, and were felt 
to possess, an educational interest. But it has not been shown that 
an imperial people might be trained and disciplined iu a, sense of 
their imperial responsibilities. Yet it will hardly be denied that 
education, as it relates to the whole conduct of human life, whether 
public or private, mast in a sense relate to the administration of an 
empire. The Eoman Empire of Augustus is perhaps the only 
parallel in strength and beneficence to the modern British Empire, 
and Virgil has stamped the character of its citizens in some noble 
lines which breathe the spirit of a high imperial dignity. 

Excudent alii epiiantia mollius icriL, 

Credo eqnidem, vivos ducent de marraoro voltiis, 

Orabunt causas mehus, Cielique meatus 

Describent radio et Burgentia aiders dicent ; 

Til regero imperio populos, Eomane, memento ; 

Eee tibi orunt artos ; pacisijue imponere morein, 

Parcere subiectia et debellare superbos. 

The lines are pagan — they are even savage : but they are imperial 
lines. They exhibit the Romans as content to leave to other nations 
the aceomphshments of art, science, philosophy, and rhetoric, if only 
, conquest and command were their own prerogatives, and it is felt 
that a nation which could produce such poetry was alone capable 
of raising aiich an empire. 

In English history there is a coincidence of dates which serves 
to bring out in strong relief the connection between edneationai 
advance and imperial power. Two reigns, both queenly reigns, may 
be said to mark, the one the beginning, the other the consummation 
of the British Empire. The first is the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the second is the reign of Queen Victoria. It is, of course, well 
known to me, as to you all, that to the EUzabethan era belongs, 
Btrietly spealiing, the foundation of one Colony only, the earUest of 
all British Colonies, and, I am afraid, the most unfortunate, 
KewfoTindland, and, I ought perhaps to add, the discovery of 
Virginia, which still hears the name of the " imperial votaress," the 
"fair vestal throned by the west," though the earliest Colonists of 
Virginia all came home again, and it was not settled until the reign 
of James I. So far and in that sense the British Empire is a 
creation later than the reign of Ehzabeth. But that reign was 
the birthday of the colonial spirit, if not of the Colonies — of the 
imperial spirit, if not of the Empire. The names of Wiiloughby 
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and Chancellor, the heroes of the north-east paaaage, atid of 
Frobisher and Davies, the heroea of the north-west passage to tha 
Indies ; of Hawkins, whose love of adventure was intensified, but not 
disgraced, by his love of money ; of Dralie and Cavendish, both eir- 
cumnayi gators of the globe, at whose bold feats the Inqnisition itself 
turned pale ; of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who in his frigate, the 
" Squirrel," of ten tons, was wrecked on his way home from Newfound- 
land, andcrying" We are as near Heaven by sea as by land, "went down 
into the wild waves; and, last and greatest of all, the very impersona- 
tion of the spirit of the time — statesman, courtier, acholar, explorer, 
captain, knight -err ant — Gilbert'sbrilliant and erratic half-brother,Sir 
Walter Raleigh. They did not found many great Colonies, these bold 
mariners ; they left them for the generation that followed ; bat it 
was their daring, their adventures, and the tales they told of won- 
derful far-off countries which excited the hopes and ambitions of 
the men who in the seventeenth century became the founders of 
the British Empire in the west. What a. difference lies between the 
line which Shakespeare puts into Valentine's lips in the "Two Gentle- 
men of Verona," " Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits," 
and the sinister meaning habitually associated with such words as 
'vagrant" and " vagabond " 1 I venture to assert, too, that the 
striking episode of the Armada ia not correctly understood as a 
struggle between a Cathohc and a Protestant power for rehgious 
supremacy; it ia also, and indeed still more, a war to the death 
between the two great conquering and colonising states for the 
empire of the New World. Thus the seventeenth century is as truly 
the child of the sixteenth as is the eighteenth of the seventeenth. 
And as it is in the tales of Drake's and Ealeigh's followers 
that the historian sees the germs of the great associations, such 
aa the Virginia Company and the East India Company, which 
carried the flag of England to the ends of the world, so he will 
look for the motive which sent Drake and Ealeigli on their long 
voyages, to the Eeformation and the Eevival of Learning, the 
two co-ordinate stirrings and strivings of the human heart and 
intellect which made England in the sixteenth century sublime. 
For it ia only when great deeds are done that great thoughts are 
possible, as the names of Shakespeare and Milton and Byron 
among others prove. 

But if the Elizabethan era marks the beginning, it is not less 
true that the Victorian era marks the eonaummatiou of the British 
Empire. The seventeenth century may be said to be the age of 
individual espiorera, the eighteenth of commercial companies, tha 
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nineteenth of the State. I do not so much mean that the aciiuisi- 
tions made in the last fifty yeara have never heen equalled or 
Burpaased in English history. New Zealand, Hong Kong, the 
Punjab, British Columbia, Queensland, Burmah, South Africa, are 
great possessions. But the foundation of the British Empire in 
India, the conqneat of Acadie and Canada, the names of Clivo and 
Warren Hastings and Wolfe, stand out in still brighter colours. 
It ia not the expansion of Empire, it is the spirit of Empire, which 
is tlia obEiracteristic of the reign of Queen Victoria, When the 
Queen ascended the throne, it was doubtful among stateamen and 
administratora whether the Colonies and Dependeneiea were not 
more justly regarded as burdens or encumbrances than aa jewels in 
her crown, nor bad the idea of welding them into a vast whole 
dawned on men's minds. When the Queen dies — may the day be 
far distant I^she will bequeath an empire to her successor not 
only immeasurably greater in extent and population than it was at 
the begmning of her reign, but knit together by innumerable ties of 
interest, and sentiment, and devotion. The late Sir John Seeley's 
celebrated book, " The Expansion of England," is one of the signs, 
as it was one of the causes, of the new spirit. The British Kingdom 
has become the British Empire. The English-spealfiiig peoples of 
the world and their subjects and allies^I do not forget or exclude 
the population of the United States — are become conscious of a high 
imperial destiny. 

But while this is bo, it feJls within the proper scope of my 
paper to remind you that the two great reigns of Elizabeth and 
Victoria mark the chief epochs, not only of empire but of education. 
There were anticipations of colonial enterprise before Elizabeth ; 
but they were no more than the shadows of coming glory. The 
illustrioua foundations of Winchester and Eton, among the public 
schools of England, are pre-EUaabethan ; they were the precursors 
of all the more modem schools. But the strange thing is that 
the age of Elizabeth was one active and progressive era in educa- 
tion, the age of Victoria has been another ; and between them 
little or no advance was made. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuriea held no educational place aa compared with the six- 
teenth and the nineteenth. In the year 1572 Sir Francis Drake 
started on his first famous voyage round the world. In that 
same year the founder of Harrow began his work of building 
up his school as an educational institution upon the strength 
of the charter which he had obtained the year before from Queen 
Elizabeth. Like other founders of schools John Lyon seeme to 
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have conceived tlie idea of a wider than a purely local fonndation; 
for in the statutes of the school it is provided that " The school- 
master may receive over and ahove the youth of the inhabitants 
within this parish, bo many foreigners aa the whole may be well 
taught and applied, and the place can conveniently contain, and of 
these foreigners he may take such stipend and wages as he can get," 
That is what I am doing to-day, 

If in this paper I refer to the public schoola particularly, yoa 
will forgive me ; for I shall speak of what I Jaiow. No English 
institutions are more characteristic of England. Talleyrand is 
reported to have said in hig sarcastic way that the English Public 
School educational system was the best in the world — and that 
it was detestable, et cela est d&testable. The Public Schools 
have many faults, and to be engaged in administering one of them 
is to know pretty well what the faults are; but they are so well 
adapted to the English nature, they possess such a hold upon the 
affections and interests of the English people, that no criticism, 
however well it may be descried, is apparently capable of injuring 
their prosperity. It has happened to me to live for a good time 
abroad in continental places of education ; and I say unhesitatingly, 
and I know you will agree with me, that the sentiment of an 
English Public School man for his school is unknown and 
unimagined elsewhere. Where will you find such tender lifelong 
devotion to a school as Lord Wellesley's to Eton ? Read his Istteia 
written when he was Governor- General of India to his old tutor ; 
or still more the fehcitous and pathetic Latin verses which he com- 
posed as his own epitaph, desiring to be buried, as he was at 
last, in the chapel of Eton College ; what tribute in the world is 
there more honourable to the writer, more honourable to the school 
whose son he was ? Or look at Byron's desire that his daughter 
Allegra might rest in death within the church where he had wor- 
shipped as a boy at Harrow. Who but a Public School boy would 
come home, like Bruce the Harrovian traveller, from Abyssinia in 
time to dine with his schoolfellows at Harrow ; who would 
rush into battle, like that young officer at Tel-el-Kebir with the cry 
of Floreat Etoiia on his lips ? The feeling so exemplified is re- 
markable, and alt the more so because it cannot be pretended 
that the Public Schools which have inspired the most devoted 
affection have been always the places of highest culture or most 
refined delicacy. I can hardly be expected to approve of the 
remark which Bacon in his " Advancement of Learning" quotes 
from Cicero about Cato, that " Ms escellenoies were his own, hia 
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defects came from the schoolmaatsr." But I remember how Mr. 
Oarljle in a, familiar passage of his " Life of John Sterhng " says he 
had observed in his friends educated at Eton that it was not the 
things -which the masters commanded, but the things which they for- 
bade, that had done the boys' character so much good. I cannot per- 
haps go the whole way with Mr. Carlyle ; but it is only too ead a truth 
that schoolmasters have been in the past strangely bUnd and dull 
to the promise of their pupils, and havo often thought little and 
hoped Uttle of those who became the bright glories of their schools. 
It will he well if the schoolmasters of the future shall take a wider 
\iew of education. For after all it is not bo much the lessons 
learnt in class that constitute education ; it is the habits formed in 
a great and generous community. " What is the education of the 
generahtyof the world? " exclaims Eurke on his impeachment of 
the great proconsul, whose faults as well as virtues were so vastly 
Bucceasful in extending the scope and celebrity of the British 
Empire. " Eeadiug a parcel of books ? No. Restraint of diaciphne, 
emulation, examples of virtue and of justice, form the education of 
the world." 

I take my stand upon these words. You will forgive me if I 
speak warmly as one whose hfe is given to the education of the 
young. What is education ? What should be the aim that every 
teacher sets before himself ? It is not a narrow or circumscribed 
view. It ia large and spacious and profound. It is in Milton's 
stately phrase, so to train his pupils that they may " perform justly, 
flkilfully, and magnanimously all the oEBces both private and public 
of peace and war." That is " a compleat and generous education," 
that and nothing less. Speaking in my own name (for I have no 
right to speak for others), I do not care to turn out scholars and 
mathematicians, or indeed, I do care, but I care far more to turn out 
governors, administrators, generals, philanthropists, statesmen. It 
is a grave eri'or to judge the work of any teacher by the results 
which his pupils attain when they are twelvo years old and go 
to school, or when they are nineteen and leave school, or when 
they are twenty-two and leave the university. Let me be judged, 
if judged at all, upon the large field of national or international 
affairs. If it can he said with truth of the EngUsh schools and 
nniversitiea that year after year, generation after generation, 
century after century, they send forth men not without faults, not 
without hmitationa of knowledge or culture, not always guiltless 
perhaps of false quantities, as the Duke of Welhngton himself was 
not guiltless nor immaculate perhaps in spelling, as the Duke of 
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Wellington was not immacuIaiG ; but men of vigour, tact, courage; 
and integrity, mon who are brave and chivalioua and true, men 
who in the words of the academical prayer are " duly qualified to 
serve God botli in church and state," then they can afford to smila 
at criticisms or can listen to them vithout shame or self-reproach. 
That is the object which the educator of to-day may set before him- 
self ; that is the service which he can render to his country. 

In this view of education it is natural to ask, what are the gualitieB 
of Englishmen which have enabled them not only to win but to 
retain their mighty Empire? I say to "retain" as well as 
"win;" for the thought which will occur to any historical student 
extraordinary is not that the Empire should have been lost or 
by the inhabitants of the little British Isles^a people once regaic 
as being cut off from civilisation, penitits tolo divisos orbe Britannot 
— but that the process of building it np should have lasted for threo 
centuries, and should even now, after so long a time, show no signs 
of coming to an end. Other nations besides the Dritish have pos- 
sessed foreign empires. "The British Empire," says Sir John 
Beeley, " is the only considerable survivor of a family of great 
Empires which arose out] of the contact of the western states of 
Europe with the New World so suddenly laid open by Vasco da 
Gama and Columbus." There was a Spanish Empire once; there 
was a Portuguese Empire ; there was a French Empire ; there was 
a Dutch Empire. Some of them, conspicuously the Portuguese and 
Dutch Empires, like the Fhcenician and the Greek in antiquity, 
were the creations of small states. But all have perished or decayed. 
Those which remain are but the shadows of their past selves. A 
glance at the map of the British Empire shows how many places 
which are now integral parts of the Empire bear or once bore namea 
significant of some other dominEint power than the British. How 
much history is contained in such old names as Acadie, Van 
Diemen's Lajid, Louisiana, New Amsterdam I But the colonising 
genius of Englishmen has been not less remarkable in its duration 
than in its extent. It is greater now than it ever was ; it will ap- 
parently be far greater than it now is. To take one instance only : 
the Suez Canal was a French work ; but eighty per cent, of the 
tonnage which passes through it belongs to Great Britain. 

What are the qualities which have produced this striking result ? 
In other words, what are the qualities by which the English, as an 
imperial people, have shown themselves superior to other nations 7 

I will mention four. 

It is possible that I shaU be miBunder^tood, and it is almost cei< 
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tain that I shall be criticised, if I say that England owes her Empire 
&r more to her sporls than to her stadiea. The daty of a con- 
ficieiitioua schoolmaster is sometimes supposed to lie in lookiug 
askance upon the athletic games of his pupils. I disdain that con- 
Boientioufi hypocrisy. It is the iostinct of sport which has played a 
great part in creating the British Empire. I do not deny that the 
appreciation of games, among the young especially, may become ex- 
cessive. It may not be the best use of money to spend thousands of 
pounds upon telegraphing from the Antipodes the details of a cricket 
match between England and Australia. The Spectator newapaperhas 
calledericketa" very tedious game." It ia not half so tediouaaa the 
Spectator. It may not be the best expenditure of time that some fifty 
thousand people should viait theCryatal Palace to aee the final football 
match for the Aaaociation Challenge Cup. But these are the intereata 
which have made England a strong and dominant power ; nor can 
anyone who haa lived in a French lycie or a German gymnasium 
help being thankful for the healthy, vigoroua, athletic tastea of the 
English nation. It is not long aince I waa at Harrow, looking on at 
a football match, and a lady said to me, " What do you think of 
this, Mr. Welldon ? " I aaid, " It is to this that we owe the British 
Empire." Englishmen are not superior to Frenchmen or Germans 
in hraina or industry or the science and apparatus of war ; but they 
are superior in the health and temper which games impart. That 
the battle of Waterloo was won in the playing-fields of Eton is a 
saying which has passed into a proverb. But I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that the sport, the pluck, the resolution, and the 
strength which have within the last few weeks animated the little 
garrison at Chitral and the gallant force that has accomphsbed their 
dehverance are effectively acquired in the cricket-fields and football- 
fields of the great public schools, and in the games of which they 
are the habitual scenes. For it is not the physical value of 
athletic games that is the highest. The pluck, the energy, the 
perseverance, the good temper, the self-control, the discipline, the 
co-operation, the esprit de coips, which merit success in cricket or 
football, are the very qualities which win the day in peace or war. 
The men who possessed these qitalitiea, not sedate and faultless 
citizens, but men of will. Spirit, and chivalry, are the men who 
conquered at Plassey and Quebec. In the history of the British 
Empire it is written that England has owed her sovereignty to her 
sports. 

But above athletic vigour stands the quality of which English- 
men, and espeoially Engligh Fuhlic School men, stand pre-eminent. 
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I will call it readiness. It can indeed be scarcely defined in a single 
word. It means courage, it means self-reliance, it means the power 
of seizing opportunities, it means resource. But whatever it is, it is 
characteristic of the English race. I remember aaldng the moat dis- 
tinguished of living travellers what he had found to be the secret of 
success in life, and his answering that it was not so much intellec- 
tual abihty as promptitude in taking advantage of opportunities. 
That is, I beheve, the hereditary gift of Enghshmen. It is fostered 
by the English pubUc schools. When I look at the lines of my own 
pupils, I sometimes say to myself, " These boys are not remarkably 
clever or remarkably cultivated, but if you take any one of them and 
put him dowu in difficult circumstances and tel! him to mate the 
best of them, the chances are that he will not greatly fail." There 
are few facts more striking than the latent reserve power of the 
English race. It is not in the few men whose names are famiUar 
as household words, it is the far greater number of men who, if 
they were called upon to face an emergency, would face it success- 
fully, that the strength of England consists. "Wonderful in his- 
tory has been the manner in which Englishmen have risen above 
disasters, nay, not seldom, have turned them into blessings. The 
same century saw the loss of the United States and the conquests 
of Canada and India. The origiual English settlement in Australia 
followed only five years later upon the Peace of Versailles, by which 
England recognised the independence of the United States of 
America. There he but a few years between the mutiny of the 
Nore and Nelson's \ictories at the Nile and Trafalgar. Again and 
again have Englishmen, left to themselves, been better and greater 
than their goveniment. It has been well said, " IE the work done 
by the English nation has, in the end, proved to be of better 
quahty and more lasting character than that of other peoples, if 
the Enghsh succeeded in India, while the Portugnese failed, if 
British America has prospered, while Spanish America has not, if 
the United States grew and developed out of all proportion to the 
French colony in Canada, one great reason for the difference seema 
to be, that the members of the English- speaking race, as compared 
with other races, have, throughout its history, both at home and 
abroad, rehed, not so much on their government, as on themselves," 
The men who made the Empire had faith in England and in them- 
selves ; and they needed no other faith, except in God. They did 
not theorise about the work which had to be done, they did not talk 
about it, but they set to work doggedly, irresistibly, " pegging 
away," as President Lincoln said, and, in spite of many failures, 
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they did it. It was so with the founders of the British Empire in 
India. It has been so with that remarkable group of men who 
might all, I suppose, havs been driven out of Cairo in a single 
omnibus. Lord Cromer and his colleagues, the regenerators of 
Egypt. It is so with Mr. Ehodes. There is no need to eulogise or 
criticise his career. I do not defend all Mr. Ehodes's actions ; they 
do not need defence. A great career is not free from shadows ; 
they only throw up its brilliancy. But I say he is the kind of man 
who has made the Empire. I say he is an example of what an 
Enghshman can do who has confidence in himself, and who wius 
the confidence of others. You see how the British Empire in India 
was built up by seeing how the British Empire in South Africa is 
being built up to-day. And, unless I am mistaken, you learn two 
lessons from the scenes that are being enacted before your eyea. 
One is, that the worst method of choosing men for great administra- 
tive and imperial positions is by counting up marks obtained in a 
hterary examination. And the other is that a great man, if he is 
to do a groat work, must have a free hand. If the telegraph had 
existed in the days of Clive and Warren Hastings, there would 
have been no British Empire in India. Jlr, Rhodes owes his success, 
not to himself alone, but to his freedom from the control of Down- 
ing Street. The imperial government is unequal, as it always has 
been, to the task of creating an Empire. The Empire is the work 
of bold, courageous, and invincible spirits, who knew when their 
chances came and took advantage of them, and who chose, for them- 
selves and for their country, not to be " little Englanders " but 
great Englanders, imperial Englishmen. 

Do not let it be thought, however, that in estimating the great- 
ness of England and of the British Empire I forget the value of 
character. It is the supremo ruling quality of Englishmen. They 
owe mora to thkiz morals than to their arms. I think every year 
that one lives one feels more strongly the supremacy of high and 
noble character. It is the habit to say to my boys when they are 
leaving school : " I do not much care that 'you shall have gifts or 
powers or riches or good fortune ; but if you have character— if it 
is known of you that no temptation on earth would divert you by a 
hair's breadth from the strict path of honour, then there is nothing 
too hard for you in life." The word of an EngUshman — the 
honour of an EngUshman — what a treasure that is ! Englishmen 
are not the most attractive people tu the world. They are often 
proad, intolerant, unsociable, they are apt to ride roughshod over 
other's feelings, which they call prejudices. But upon the whole, 
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with many defects, they have won the confidence of mankind. 
I was very much struck in reading that excellent book " Where 
Three Empires Meet "with the following passage ; " Those who knew 
Russian Turkestan will tell us that even there, should a dispute 
occur — over BOme trade transaction, for instance — between two 
natives, they, having no confidence in their own Diagiatratea and 
not much faith in Russian incorrupt ibihty, will ask any English 
traveller who may be by to act as arbitrator on the case, his word 
being of higher authority than the decision of tribunals." That is 
striking testimony, and if it be true, what higher service can a 
schoolmaster or any teacher render to education than by pointing 
out to his pupils how much they advance the cause of the Empire 
by unswerving honesty, how great an injury they may do it, if by 
any act of theirs they lower the name and fame of England ? and 
how can he better impress the lesson upon them than by holding 
up before their eyes the examples of the men sans peur et scma 
reproche who made the Empire, such as Wellington, Havelook, 
Dalhousie, the Lawrences, Livingstone, and Gordon ? 

And is it wrong to add that the British Empire has depended not 
upon these quahties only of which I have spoken, but upon religion ? 
It is true enough- that the religious character of EngUshmen has 
been stained at different times by grievous faults. But deep down 
in their hearts has been the fear of God, I beheve it has been the 
secret of their success. I will say no more about it. But Sir John 
Seeley's words are worth remembering, " I always hold," he saya, 
" that rehgion is the great state-buOding principle. These Colonies " 
■ — he is speaking of the Colonies of North America — " oould create 
a new state because they were already a church, since the church, 
so at least I hold, is the soul of the state ; where there is a chnroh 
a state grows up in time ; but it you find a state which is not also 
in some sense a church, you find a state which is not long for this 
world." 

Such are the quahties, as I conceive, upon which the British 
Empire has been based^phyaical strength, promptitude, self- 
rehance, character, religion. And if so, it follows that one whose 
hfe is spent in training citizens for the service of the Empire will 
think only or chiefly of these things. But an Empire based upon 
these qualities will inspire him and will help him to inspire others 
with certain sentiments. Will you let me try to say what those 
sentiments are 1 

He who would give his pupils what I have called an imperii 
education will profoundly believe in the imperial destiny of 
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Sritiali race. I do not know if patriotism has at ail times been the 
special feature o£ the Engliab race. Bisliop Warburton, writing 
in the middle of the last- century, speaks of " that antiiiuated foi:- 
gotten virtue called the love of our country." It ia not so now. 
Patriotism is not the spirit of one party in the State, but of all 
parties. I am not ashamed to say, as a teacher of the young, that 
I share it to the full. I believe, and I want my pupUs to believe, 
that the British rac« is the best in all the world. It is the race 
which has moat succeeded in combining liberty with law, religion 
with freedom, self-respect with respect for other races. I believe 
that it is called by Providence to play a paramount part in the 
history of nations. I beheve in my heart that the best thing which 
can happen to the unciviUsed peoples of the world is that they 
should come more and more under the influence of Great Britain. 
It is much to say, but it ia not more than Milton said when he used 
the proud words, " When God ia decreeing to begin some new and 
great period in Hia church, even to the reforming of the Eeforma- 
tion itself, what does He then but reveal Himself to His servants, 
and, as His manner ia, first to His Enghahmen ! " 

To be a patriot is not the same thing aa to be a Jingo. But a 
man cannot be an honorary citizen of all nations any more than he 
can be inWilberforce'sphrase," an honorary member of all religions." 
And if a man thinks other nations as good as hia own, it ia not that 
he lovea all nations, but he does not love any. 

It is clear then that whatever fosters the spirit of a just patriotism 
is of national value. Patriotism is an unmixed good when it is not 
the first sentiment in the mind but the second ; in other words, when 
it is subordinated to the fear of God. 

I think that it ia the duty of a teacher to bring before bis pupils, 

and not once in a way only, but habitually, the magnitude and dignity 

of the British Empire. The history and geography of the Empire 

will become in his bands powerful educational instnimenta. He 

will show, by a series of illustrative maps, such as are found, e.g. in 

Mr. Lucas's book on the " Historical Geography of the British 

Colonies, " by what steps the dominion of Great Britain was spread 

over the world. The insular position of Great Britain, separating it 

I naturally from continental politics, ^-ill be appreciated at its true 

I value. The scientific study oE geography begins with Hakluyt, and 

H he was a contemporary of the Ehzabethan explorers. Tbo geo- 

■ graphical extent of the Empire, its population, its commerce, its 

I variety of resources, its shipping, its policy, will fall into place. 

H What a revelation it is when the young mind apprehends that the 
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Britisli Empire to-day includea some 350,000,000 of hnman beingfl, 
that its amiual imports and esporta amount to £1,000,000,000, aiid 
that it covers one-sixth part of the habitable globe I Lectures or 
addresses, such as Mr. Parkin has often delivered on behaK of Im- 
perial Federation, arrest and impress tlie mirnls of youthfol hearers. 
Nor can it be wrong to point out that the chief failures of BntiBh 
enterprise have, unhke those of other nations, been frequently bless- 
ings in after-time. The Revocation ot the Edict of Nantes served 
only to cripple the resources of France and to enrich other nations, 
England especially, at her expense. But the enforced or voluntary 
expatriation of the Puritans gave England, or the English-speaking 
race, the dominion of a new world. Queen Mary said that when she 
died the name of Calais would be found written on her heart ; but 
it waa the loss of all direct interest in the great continental wars 
that set England free for the foundation of her Colonial Empire. 
When Lord Palmerston in the famous Dom Paoifico speech quoted 
the formula Civis Sojnanus sum, as typical of the protecting power 
by which an English citizen was encircled all the world over, his 
words possessed an even deeper and wider meaning than he knew. 
But it is not in treaties and conventions, it is in the sympathies 
of race, of language and of religion, that the strength of Empire 
lies. And more and more the English race is realising its unity. 
It is becoming compacted in great confederations — the United States 
of America, the Dominion of Canada, the Indian Empire, which are 
already established reahties, and the confederations of Austraha 
and of South Africa, which are tending towards realisation. That 
there are difficulties, especially of tariff and taxation, in the 
way of formal union, I know well ; perhaps such union in itself is 
not desirable. But it may at least be said that the task of imperial 
representation is not greater or stranger than the task of repre- 
sentative government itself seemed to antiquity. Aristotle, in his 
"Polities," could not conceive of a State in which the citizens 
should be unable all to hear the voice of the same herald. And if 
the one difficulty has been overcome, so may the others be, not, 
indeed, at once, or for many years, but at last. 

For, if the Empire ia ever extending in magnitude, the means ol 
communication between its parts extend still more rapidly. It is 
greater, far greater than it was, but for practical purposes it is 
smaller. The telegraph kills time. The steam engine kills dis- 
tance. The ocean ia no longer the great diaaevering, bat the great 
uniting power. And if Burke thought that the Atlantic Ocean for- 
bade, and must for ever forbid, any confederation of the Old World 
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and the New, he thought bo in an age ivhen Eome was farther from 
London than New York ia now. 

It is not easy to calculate the educational effects of the ever- 
growing passion for foreign travel upon the English-sp eating world 
at home and abroad. What is certain is that the passion exists and 
is likely to grow. A journey round the world ia no move now than 
the continental grand lour was in Lord Chesterfield's time. Travel 
has itself become a part of education. It ia safe to predict that a 
time ia coming when a man wlio has not made himself to some 
extent acquainted with the EngUsh colonies and dependencies 
abroad, will seem disqualified for a high position in public life at 
Lome. 

I do not deny that foreign travel has its dangers. Faraday held 
that no man could travel much and be religious. There ia no 
doubt a danger that a man, by acclimatising himself, as it were, in 
all countries, may lose the distinctive features, which are freijuently 
the most valuable, of hia own. The society of Paris is on a large 
scale, the society of Simla or Cairo on a small, a witness to this 
danger. Yet it ia only by travelling that Enghshmen can learn to 
appreciate the full strength and glory of the British Empire. As Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling says ia his splendid poem, " The English Flag : " 

Whftt should they know of England who only England know ? 
But to have sailed through the Suez Canal, to have crossed the 
great continent of the West by the Canadian Pacific Railway, to 
have stood in the bazaars of Cairo or Calcutta, to have entered the 
harbour of Sydney, to have seen the stir and stress of commercial 
liie in Cape Town, ia to understand what the present and the future 
have in stove. It must be remembered, too, that among the 
English -speaking Colonies in years to come, there will be genera- 
tions of men and women who have never known the old country as 
their fathers and their fathers' fathers knew it, who have no special 
feeling for it or interest in it, who never think of it as home. 
Between them and us the communion which foreign travel affords 
may come to be of even higher value than it now is. It wUl aid in 
intensifying sympathy. The time has come already when the 
Australian Colonies can voluntarily ally then' arms with ours in the 
Soudan. The time ia coming, I think, when the whole English- 
apeaking world, not excludiog the people of the United States, would 
forbid, and by their united action prevent, any grievous loss or 
injury to England. 

For, whatever may happen, there is one bond of union which 
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unites and muet unite the English-speaking world, tb is the 
English language itself. That language is the heritage of all who 
hve heneath the flag of England. The future has few certainties or 
none ; but if there be any, one is that, if ever there is a universal 
language-v-a language spoken or understood among all membera of 
the human famUy — it will be English. The language of Shake- 
speare and Milton will control the world. Already its influence is 
infinitely wider and more powerful than was ever the influence ot 
Greek under Alexander the Great, or of Latin under Augustus. 
My friend Mr. George Curzon, who is so brilliant an example of 
the results attained by bringing a trained intelligence to bear by 
personal direct experience upon questions of foreign policy, Bays 
of it :— 

Alroady Epoken in every gtore from Yokohama to Hangoozi ; ctlready 
taught in the militarj and navnl colleges of China, and in the schools of 
Japan and of Siam ; aheady employed on the telegraphic Bervicea of Japan, 
China, and Korea, and stamped upon the silver coins that issue from the 
mints of Osaka and Canton ; already used by Chinamen themselvea as a 
means of commmtication between subjects from different provinces of 
their mighty Empire^it is destined with absolute certainty to be the 
Isjiguage of the fsj East. Its soonds wiU go out into all lands, and its 
words anto the ends of the world. 

The wide extension of the English language, as it brings the far 
parts of the world into greater sympathy with the modes of life and 
thought in England, will help not a little to the happy determination 
of a large and difficult question. That question ia whether it is 
within the power of a democracy to govern an Empire. That 
democracy makes imperial government difficult no one will deny 
who knows what democracy is or what government is. Thucydides, 
who could not have conceived of democracy in its present wide 
acceptation, seems to have held that the democracy of Athens would 
fail as an imperial power. And I think it may be said that in modem 
times the statesmen whose faith in the future of the Empire has been 
lowest are they who possessed the least faith in the democracy which 
they saw and feared to be inevitable. 

For my own part, I entertain a brighter hope. If I diatruat the 
democracy at all, it is its discretion which I distrust, and not its 
disposition. I think the sympathies of the democracy will he found, 
and all the more as it advances in culture and information, to lie on 
the side of duty, honour, and generosity, 

At all events it is the part of education to foster and promote such 
a spirit. The history of India euggoats that duty. It may be tliat 
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S by which the British Empire in India was won lie open 
But history presents no full parallel to the spirit in 
which it is administered. For in India Government exiata in the 
strictest sense for the benefit, not of the governors, but of the 
governed. It has enriched 250 miUiona of people with the anex- 
ampled riches of peace, and law, and order. What the issue may 
be rests in other Hands than ours. The imforeseen will happen in 
tJie future as in the past. It is enough if the work that ia given ns 
to do ia done in a responsible and righteous temper. 

The case of India afforda an inapiring lesson to the educator. But 
other examples are not wanting. They show how rapidly pro- 
gress is made, when the conscience, first of individuals, then of 
the nation, has been touched. Among those examples the case 
of the slave trade stands pre-eminent. The Assiento contract 
by which the English nation obtained the exclnsive right of 
importing negro alaves into the Spanish West Indies, was 
signed between England and Spain in 1713. Nearly eighty years 
later, in 1791, Mr. Wesley wrote from hia deathbed to Mr. Wilber- 
f orce the celebrated letter in which he said r " Unless the Divine power 
has raised you up to be as Aihanasius contra mundum, I see not how 
you can go through your glorious enterprise, in opposing that exe- 
crable villainy which is the scandal of rehgion, of England, and of 
human nature. Unless God has raised you up for this very thing 
you win be worn out by the opposition of men and devils ; but if 
God he for you, who can be against you ? Are all of them together 
stronger than God ? Oh, be not weary of well-doing. Go on in 
the name of God, and in the power of His might, till even American 
slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away before it." 
That was on February 24, 1791. Look on sixteen years— sixteen 
years to a day — it is the day when the Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade passed the House of Commons — and it is told in the 
"Life of Wilberforce," that when Sir Samuel EomOly, the Sohcitor- 
GeneraJ, " entreated the young Members of Parliament to let this 
day's event be a lesson to them, how much the rewards of virtue 
exceeded those of ambition ; and then contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor of the French, in all his greatness, with those of that 
honoured man, who would this day lay his head upon hia pillow and 
remember that the Slave Trade was no more ; the whole House 
surprised into a forgetfulness of its ordinary habits, burst into 
acclamations of applause." 

The history of the awakening national conscience in respect of 
the slave trade does not stand alone. The protest of Wilberforce 
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and Clarkson againsi tbo traffic in slaves was repeated in 
protest of Archbishop Whately and others against the system of 
transporting convicts. From the birth of that system to its death 
is a period of only eighty years. The first hatch of convicts was 
flent to New Soath Wales in 1787 ; the last batch vras sent to 
Western Austraha in 1867. So rapidly, so completely can pnblio 
opinion he changed by the action of enlightened citizens I And the 
spirit of equity and charity which animated these noble and philan- 
thropic men was afterwards the spirit of those who, as Bishop 
Selwyn and Bishop Colenso, advocated the claims of the native popu- 
lations upon the English conscience, or of Livingstone in bis 
lifelong, immortal crusade against " the open sore " of Africa. 

These are the instances which elevate and ennoble English his- 
tory. That they have been self-denying and sometimes costly is 
their merit. The Imperial Parliament voted in 1834 the sum of 
twenty millions sterUng as compensation to the slave-owners. By 
that vote Parfiament enacted two great principles which it may 
be well to bear in memory for all time, viz, (1) that a nation pos- 
sesses a conscience, and is called to a duty — a nation as well as an 
individual ; and (2) that in the discharge of its duty it must avoid, 
as far as possible, infUctmg loss upon iiidividuals. 

One last lesson there is which the study of the British Empire 
suggests, and the student of imperial pohtics will enforce upon his 
pupils. It is the lesson of Imperial unity. 

The Empire is one. The Eughsh- speaking world is one. Amidst 
a thousand differences of place, climate, resources, life, culture, 
religion, and politics, it is in essential tone and character one. The 
men who founded it, the men who upheld it, have been animated 
by the same spirit, and have aspired to the same exalted aim. In 
the large life of the British Empire questions of domestic policy, 

L however important in themselves, decline and vanish. What is 
" one man one vote," what is Local Veto, what is Welsh Dis- 
estabhshmeut, what even is the resolution which shall sweep away 
the House of Lords, in comparison with those vast national and 
international interests which claim the thoughts and ambitions of 
all imperial Englishmen? They have evoked, and they evoke 
to-day, a wealth of patriotism, of self-sacrifice, of enthusiasm, which 
the ears of men and statesmen at home are too often slow to ap- 
preciate. By great deeds and true, by splendid efforts, by noble 
deaths and yet more noble lives, the British Empire has been con- 
solidated, and stands : 
Tantce molis erat Bomonam condere gentem. 
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And it ia there that the imity of the race ia felt and reahsed, There 
it ia that Enghshmen, Seotchmon, Welshmen, Irishmen too, have 
learnt or have not forgotten their nnity ; or if they forget it at home, 
they learn it anew ahroad. 

It is needless, or it would take too long, to quote here the famous 
passage in which Shell, in his Bpeech on the Irish Municipal Bill, 
repudiated the allegation made, or supposed to have been made, by 
Lord LyndhuTst, that the Irish were " aliens." But his appeal to 
Sir Henry Hardinge ia in point : — 

TeUme.foryouwerethere (at Waterloo) . . . tBlime.foryonmuHtneeds 
remember— on that day when the destinies of mankind were trembling in 
tba balance — while death feU in showers — when the artillery of France was 
leveUed with a precision of the moat deadly science— when her legions, 
incited by the voice and iospired by the example of their mighty leader, 
rushed again and again to the onset — tell me if, for an instant, when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be loet, the " aKens " blenched ? , , , , 
The blood of England, Scotland, and Ireland flowed in the same stream 
and drenched the eanie field. When the chill morning dawned, tlieir 
dead lay cold and stark together— in the same deep pit their bodies were 
deposited — the green com of spring is now breaking from their com- 
mingled dust — the dew &lls from heaven upon their " union " in the 
grave. Partakers in every peril — in the glory shall we not be permitted 
to participate ? and shall we be told, as a requital, that we are estranged 
from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood was poured 
out? 

I pray God that this spirit may continue. 80 long as it ia per- 
mitted me to play a part, however humble it may be, in education, 
it will be my effort to impress it upon my boys. Others will 
impress it with more vigour and succeaa than I. But it is the one 
lesson worth teaching and worth learning. The boys of to-day are 
the statesmen and adminiatrators of to-morrow. In their hands is the 
future of the British Empire. May they prove themselves not 
unworthy of their solemn charge ! May they scorn the idea of tar- 
nishing or diminishing the Empire which their forefathers won ! 
May they augment, conaoUdate, and exalt it 1 May it be given 
them to cherish great ideas, to make great efforts, and to win great 
That ia my prayer. 

"We Bailed wherever ship could sail. 

We founded many a roighty state ; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great 1 
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Professor J. A, Liebmann (Cape Colony) : I feel particulaily 
proud at having been requested to offer a few remarks on the most 
eloquent paper that our worthy lecturer, the eminent scholar 
and learned divine, the Head Master of Harrow, has juat addressed 
to us. It is a paper that in my opinion is pregnant with so many 
points of interest that a whole volume of essays could be written 
upon it. What the opinion of others may be I do not know, but, 
as one who has hved a number of years in the Cape Colony, I may 
be allowed to remark that a great many of us, who call ourselves 
Colonists, win be dehghted to note the truly Imperial point of view 
from which the lecturer has treated his subject. The pith of the 
lecture perhaps may be put in these words, " That it should be the 
duty of you ' who live at home at ease ' to educate your sons and 
your daughters to their Imperial responsibilities," In order to do 
so, you should not have, as the lecturer remarked, hazy notions of 
what Empire means. It was, I believe, the humorist Max O'Kell 
who remarked that the Enghsh schoolboy's knowledge of France 
was confined to the fact that it was g. country which produced the 
French irregular verbs. In order that you should know what 
Empire means, you should have more than a hazy idea about the 
glorious birthright that it is each Englishman's privilege to inherit. 
I beheve I am correct in saying that the Council of this Institute" 
Las frequently drawn attention to the national importance ol 
education in matters of geography, history, cUmate, and the com- 
mercial resources of this mighty Empire, and one of our Fellows, 
the Eev. W. P. Greswellj who used to be a lecturer in my own 
college, has pubHshed a book on the part of the world that, at the 
present, is occupying a good deal of attention— South Africa, Yoa 
have a Geographical Association for the furtherance of knowledge 
concerning the Empire by improving the teaching of geography in 
schools, I regret in reading over one of the reports of the Council to 
find remarks to the effect, that the knowledge of geography as at pre- 
sent existing is very unsatisfectory and far inferior to that possessed 
by boys in foreign schools. As an Englishman myself I regret to 
say we are extremely had copyists. Enghsh copies of French playa 
are as a rule execrable. We try to copy the German " Piekelhanbe " 
and produce an abortion, but there is one thing in which we might 
follow our Teutonic cousins, and that is the matter of thoroughnesa 
in study — the study of the geography of their own country. When 
I speak of our own comitry I do not mean the httlo mud bank in 
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tte Atlantic. I mean the Empire as a whole. We dwellers beyond 
the sea are your own kith and kin, people imited hy language, race, 
religion, and by the great characteristics that Mr. Welldon has 
referred to — sport, readiness of ebaracter, promptitude and self- 
reliance. I take it you can only get to know what Empire means by 
educating yonr sons and daughters to thoroughly understand vrhat 
a glorious birthright is theirs. May I mention a few amusing 
points which date back not very long ago, proving the grossest 
ignorance about the Colonial possessions ? They are all of South 
Africa. It was reported at the time of the discovery of the diamond 
fields by a leading London paper, that it was the customary habit 
of nurse girls of Capo Town to wheel their little charges in their 
perambulators, on Saturday afternoons, for the purpose of getting 
the fresh air, along the banks of the Orange River, It has been 
stated that during the Boer war the Admiralty ordered one of the 
gunboats to go up the coast of Natal as near as could be and shell 
Potchefstroom, in the Transvaal. It is on record that a request had 
been made for an extra chaplain in liiug WiUiam's Town, a town 
in the eastern province of Cape Colony. A reverend gentleman 
got up in Convocation and said that he saw absolutely no necessity 
for another chaplain, because we had one at Grahamstown and 
another at Natal, and surely the two could arrange between them- 
selves to ride over on alternate Sundays and take the services 
required, I think the best thanks are due to Mr. Welldon, not only 
of those present, but of the Fellows of this Institute beyond the 
seas, who wUl have the opportunity of reading the eloquent words 
with which the lecturer has charmed us. They have not had the 
opportunity of enjoying the studied eloquence of his address, but 
they will be able to gather from the report the force of character, 
broadness of views, warmth of colouring, depth of sentiment, and 
largeness of sympathy with which he has clothed his words, pointed 
the moral, and adorned the tale. 

Judge PaowsE (Newfoundland) : It was a very happy thought 
on the part of the Council of this Society to invite a schoolmaster to 
address the Boyal Colonial Institute on this important subject, and 
in choosing Mr. Welldon they selected the beat known and most 
distinguished schoohnaater in England. The Head Master of 
Harrow fills a very high position, a post of honour and power. 
There is this peculiarity about the position of a great English head 
master. They won't let him remain a schoolmaster £or long, they 
are always wanting to put wings on him, to make a bishop of him- 
Well, I think a great schoolmaster, a man set on high as Mr, 
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WeMon ia at Harrow- on- the -Hill, is a mnch greater man and a 
more important man than a bishop. "What bishop in this century 
has filled such a largo place in the public mind of England as 
Arnold, the great educator ? What bishop ia there at the present 
time who 1701 be noted in the history of our century? Well, 
perhaps you will say the archbishop ; if ao, it is mainly through his 
son. There is no conntry where a great schoolmaster fills so high 
a social position, or ia so honoured, and so deservedly hosonred, as 
in England. This lecture was badly wanted. We want to know, 
and all the school children in England should know, more about the 
Empire. There ia much room for improvement. A grocer's shop in 
Englandiato-day a study in the commercial geography of the Empire. 
We know, I am thankful to say, more than our forefathers about 
the greater England beyond the seas. There used to be a joke 
about the Duke of Newcastle running off in a hurry to tell King 
George he had discovered that Cape Breton was an island. This is 
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Empire but the part of the Empire I belong to. That ia the only 
part of supreme interest to me, I am an Englishman, of course, 
and I look upon the unity of the Empire aa a great object. Yon 
could not have a greater object. It may seem an impudent thing 
for me to attempt to instruct a schoolmaster, but let me tell Mr. 
Welldon he is very much astray with regard to the formation of the 
British Empire. The British Empire was formed by individual 
effort, by the efforts of humble west country fishermen. They laid 
the foundation of the Empire. They began in Iceland and carried 
on the work in Newfoundland, and the history of Newfoundland 
and the foundation of the Empire goes back a hundred years before 
Mr. Welldon began. For that I have the highest authority, the 
authority of one of the greatest men the Empire ever produced. Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. You believe in the imity of the Empire, and, as I 
have said, you could not have a greater object. But juat now there 
is one little hitch in regard to the unity of the Empire. The 
Empire can only be united by its largo detached pieces coming 
together in Auatraha, West Indies, Africa. But there ia another 
part, North America, It should be united. I do not want to tell 
any official secrets, but I think, in the present condition of affairs, 
if North America is not united, it will be a scandal. On whom the 
blame will fall I do not say, and I do not Imow ; but if this mm 
ment towards the unity of the Empire is a failure, it will bea g " 
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Mr. O. K. Pabeik, M.A. : lb has been to me a mfitter of deep 
interest to see and hear the Head Master of Harrow here to-night. 
It is about four years ago — I mention this to explain to you what 
seema to me the full meaning of hie presence to-night— that he led 
me into that noble speech-room at Harrow before GOO of hia boya. 
He told me they had an hour off from atudies, and they looked 
npon this lecture-hour aa a part of their recreation. Aa I had 
several large maps on the wall It rather troubled me, beeauae it 
looked very much like a geographieal leaaon, so I had to fall 
back on my wits to awaken their interest. So I said : " Boys, this 
looks hke a geographical lesson, and I have been a schoolmaster 
myself twenty years, hut before you give up all hope of aome even- 
ing's recreation let me mention something to you." And I told 
them of a banquet that had just been held. The Lord Mayor had 
been entertaining Her Majesty's Ministers. In his opening speech, 
the Lord Mayor — the man who was at the head of the mightiest 
city in the world— mentioned that he was an old Harrow boy. 
Lord Knutsford, then at the head of the whole of our vaat Colo- 
nial system ; Mr. Stanhope, who was managing the army that 
aecared this great Empire, and Lord George Hamilton, at the 
head of the navy, all got up and said they too were old Harrow 
boya. I said : " If Harrow ia going to do this, the sooner 
you get out your big maps and atndy them the better." With this 

I view of their relation to the subject, you can imagine that the boys 
were interested aa I tried to picture to them what the Empire was. 
I never had an audience that listened with more fixed attention. I 
mention this to emphasise what it means to have at the head of one 
of our great pubhc schools, which trains our ruling classes, and 
turns out statesmen in such large proportions, a man who is so dis- 
posed to spread and elevate this great Imperial idea. More than 
that, in much visiting of the great public schools, I have been con- 
vinced there ia no greater turning point with regai'd to the future 
of the Empire than catching the mind and enthusiasm of these 
L boys, because out of these schools apring, in the main, the future 
■ rulers of the Empire, and to influence them in the right direction 
H is of supreme importance. For these reasons this Institute is right 
H in welcoming with the greatest enthusiasm a speech such as we 
H have heard to-night. Mr, Welldon made one very striking and 
H Bearching remark. If, he said, " the telegraph had existed in the great 
H days of the foundations of this Emphe, we might not have had the 
I Empire that we have." What does that mean ? It means that we 
H haye an Empire in which the supreme governing power is decided- 
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entirely by the votes of people influenced by the local iasuea that 
prevail in these islands ; that had these local issues and had 
party spirit had their full away and their immediate influence in 
those days, the great Viceroys whom we sent out might not have had 
that free hand in building up the Empire that they bad. Hence, if 
we are to maintain a great Empire we must adapt our minds to 
new conditions, and take care that, no matter how rapidly the tele- 
graph works, 'we shall have suob an educated opinion at home equal 
to the greater responsibihtiea thrown upon it. This lays an im- 
portant duty on all of us, and not least on the heads of our great 
public schools, for if they will only teach thia lesson to their boys 
— who are hkely to be the leaders of the democracy — that they must 
rise above mere party faction, that they must not only have large 
Imperial instincts themselves, but must go down to the masses and 
appeal to them on broad natural grounds, we shall have gone a 
long way towards showing that a great democracy can also be a 
ruling Empire for good throughout the world. One point I would 
like to mention in this audience, where there is a large proportion 
of ladies and gentlemen who come from the Colonies. A previous 
speaker dwelt with emphasis on the necessity of the people of this 
country studying the geography of our vast Empire. I want to say 
to my fellow- colonists that that is another side to this question. How 
shall I express it ? Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been mentioned. It was 
once mentioned to him, I am told, that one of the great Colonies of 
the Empire had given up the study of British history on account 
of questions arising in local politics. His remark waa that " it 
was enough to damn the soul of any Colony." I ask you to carry 
home the thought which lies behind that expression. Any Colony 
which allows itself, collectively or individually, to break the hnk 
of those great national traditions which they possess as a right, is 
losing the greatest power and stimulus and means of elevating 
itself that any young community ever possessed. I wish that 
every Colonist would spend quite as much energy in his Colony 
urging people to study and imbue themselves with the great and 
glorious traditions of English freedom and liberty, as they do in 
ridiculing Englishmen for their ignorance of Colonial geography 
and history. It has been remarked by a previous speaker, as a 
matter of regret, that great EngHsh head masters are constantly 
being lifted into the position of bishops and archbishops. When, 
as I suppose will be the case some day, the gentleman who has 
addressed us enters into such a higher position be will find himself 
Ukce to face with what la wanted quite as mualt as anything else — 
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& statesmanship in the Christian Church which will organise the 
enormous forces which this Empire can wield in the way o£ moral 
influence, and of bringing the moral impact of this country to bear 
with full force on those connected with it. This ia another vast 
question, and Mr. Welldon will find there also abundant employ- 
ment for the Imperial spirit shown in his address to-night. A 
distinguished thinker has remarlied that the most probable dis- 
solvent of this Empire will be ignorance. To those who feel thia, 
it must be an immense satisfaction to have beard the Head Master 
of Harrow speat as he has spoken to-night, for it ahowa that 
ignorance is not hkely to prevail in one great centre of English 
education. 

Mr. G. E. Godson referred to the improper pronunciation of the 
Latin and Greek languagea as at present taught in Enghah schools, 
and considered it to be the duty of the heads of schools to rectify their 
teaching in this respect ; and also that, the principle of half a loaf 
being better than none, the decimal system should be adopted 
up to such time as the duodecimal system could be taken in hand. 
The English climate assisted Englishmen in the way of educating 
them to sudden ehangea and various sorts of climates, it being of 
such a variable nature, and thus giving them an advantage over 
other nationalities in this respect, 

The Chairman : In rising to ask you to accord your most cordial 
thanks to Mr, Welldon, I shall not say more than a word or two. 
I am sure you wiU all agree with me that we have listened to a 
most interesting and instructive lecture, and that we have had a 
very interesting and instructive discussion. I congratulate you, 
and I congratulate Mr. Welldon, on the audience he haa had to hear 
him. I congratulate him also on the distinguished persons amongst 
us. We have Sir Thomaa FoweU Buxton, the Governor- Elect of 
South Austraha, and I am sure I shall not be transcending my 
powers and functions if I say we o£fer him our sincere congratula- 
tions on his appointment, that we welcome him here to-night, and 
that we wish bim God-speed on his journey and a useful and happy 
period of administration in that great Colony. Wo have also here 
my old friend, Sir Eobert Herbert, from whom I have learnt not a 
few things, and whom I always look upon with great awe, wondering 
how it is possible for one human being to know so much about so 
vast a subject as the British Empire and yet remain in tolerably 
good health. Mr. Welldon haa pointed out one fact, a very evident 
fact, that never occurred to me before, that the two great periods 
of Colonial estensioQ and conBoUdation have takea place under the 
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reigns of two Quoetis. I hope that noticeable fact may have S* 
soothing effect on some of those products of modernity who seem to 
think that somehow the mere male creature has adjuired a too great 
preponderance in the affairs of the world. I have no doubt in creating 
the Empire men had something to do with it. The lecturer laid a 
great stress, and rightly so, on the points in our national character 
that have enabled us to create this great Empire. As a matter of 
fact, the men who created the Empire had not the slightest idea 
of what they were doing. They did not so becausp they wanted to- 
create an Empire, but because they could not help themselves. 
They did it from self-interest, and the national characteristics a 
them compelled them to do it in a masterful way, and in a way tl 
has been successful. These characteristics he described as hones^, 
self-reliance, and a sense of duty and courage. I believe it 
mainly summed up in the word courage. I do not mean ordinary 
physical courage, which I have no doubt is pretty evenly shared out 
amongst all races of men, but the higher form of courage whj(& 
enables men to take responsibility, to act in difficult circumstance^-; 
perhaps quite alone ; the kind of courage which enables a mait 
with a mere handful of supporters to administer an enormonr 
population and affairs like those of our Indian Empire. It is that, 
and also, I believe, our honesty. Foreign nations are apt to desoriba 
us as being perfidious in our foreign politics. My own impression 
is that what they look upon as the effect of extreme cunning ia 
really the effect of exceeding simplicity of character. We do things 
perfectly simply, and they think we have a very deep motive &)r 
it when we have none at all ; however, there can be no doubt thff 
great fact that an Englishman's word can be relied upon has 
done more for us with the native races in all parts of the world 
than perhaps any other characteristic. I wUl not detain you with 
any further criticism of this most admirable paper, and will now 
ask you to return your moat cordial thanks to the Lecturer. 

The Rev, J. E. C. Welldon ; I am sure it is not necessary for 
me to say more than a very few words of thanks, for I have already 
addressed this meeting nt almost excessive length, and it is neces- 
sary, moreover, for me to return to my sphere of labour, for I shall- 
be in school to-morrow at a time perhaps when everybody here will' 
be in bed. I simply undertook to read the paper because I ww 
asked to read it, and I have done my best. It only remains to asf 
you to pass a cordial vote of thanks to the noble lord who has talea 
the chair to-night. 
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Australian Stock Pastures and British Consumers, Ml 

An Afternoon Meeting waa held in ths Library of the Institute 
on Tuesday, May 28, 1895, when Mr. John Hotson, of Melbourne, 
read a Paper on 

AUSTRALIAN STOCK PASTUBES AND EEITISH 
CONSUMERS. 

The Eight Hon. Lobd BiiAsaEY, K.C.B., in the Chair. 

[Abbteact.] ' 
The author aaid that no country in the world could afford to supply 
meat as cheaply as AnstraHa. The difficulties of distance from the 
■world's markets had been overcome. Freights were being reduoed, 
and the other charges were adjusting themselves. During his stay 
in this country he had been convinced that a great future lay in the 
development of the provincial trade in centres such as Manchester 
and Glasgow, where extensive cold-store accommodation had been 
provided by the municipal authorities with the object of encouraging 
the Australian trade. The consumption of frozen meat in the United 
Kingdom has increased to eight per cent, of the total beef and mutton 

, Nearly one-fourth of the total mutton supply in Great Britain 
is imported frozen. Australia sends five per cent.; New Zealand, 

in per cent. ; Eiyer Plate, nearly seven per cent. The arrange- 
ments of the growers for the breeding and rearing of the million 
sheep annually exported from Australia, and the two millions from 
New Zealand, were designed to meet the requirements of English 
taste. It was not veiy many years since good mutton was turned 
into manure or thrown away after the fat bad been extracted. Such 
is the abundance of the country that before the export trade was 

QJsed ewes were boiled down in miUions, Initiated in 1880, 
the Anstrahan meat trade has grown to three milKona of carcasses 
annually. The Continental countries were at present closed, as the 
agrarians were in the ascendant ; but a great deal was expected from 
Great Britain. The better working classes were discarding old 
prejudices, and buying the meat as Australian, and in the autumn 
improved prices were expected. A number ot defrosting processes 
had been invented. At present these had chiefly been applied to 
beef, and it was believed that Queensland defrosted beet could be 
brought into formidable competition with American chilled. 
Queensland defrosted beef was at present selling at Id. per lb. 

' A cop7 □[ the Paper itaeU is preserved in tbs Librar;, and ia bIwsts avail- 
able for refarence. 
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In batter surprising progress had been mcide. In 1893 Australia 
sent 100,000 cwt. of butter, valued at slightly over 600,000!., to the 
English market. In the present year 213,000 cwt. have been sent, 
and the total value reached has been 970,4012. The output has 
thus been doubled, and, despite the low prices ruling, the value record 
fihows a corresponding increase. For this improvement Victoria 
was chiefly responsible, as the exports from the other Colonies have 
sUghtly declined. In three years the Danes had increa.sed their 
output of butter by four thousand tons, as compared with Australia'a 
fifty thousand. For the season just closed the Australian shipments 
have increased : Tasmanian 100 tons ; South Australian 400 ; Vic- 
toria 2,200. AuatraUa looked forward with confidence to the day 
when she would occupy the first position among the butter-produc- 
ing countries of the world. Colonists felt that they were doing 
a legitimate business in all their produce undertaldngs, and that 
as British children they should receive cheer and direct encon- 
ragement from the Mother Country in ways that no fi 
anticipate. 

A discussion followed, in which the following took part: Thai 
Hon. Duncan Gillies (Agent -General for Victoria), " — -- 
Nelson, Mr. Matthew C. Thomson, Mr. H. Keynolda, Mr. O.J 
Pharazyn, and the Chairman. Votes of thanks to the Header cX^ 
the Paper and the Chairman were passed. 
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EIGHTH ORDINAEY GENEEAL MEETING. 

Tee Eighth Ordinaiy General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the 'Whitehall Rooms, H6tel MiStropole, on Tueaday, June 11, 1895, 
when Sir William C. F. Eobinaon, G.C.M.G., read a Paper on 
" Western Australia." 

The Eight Hon. the Marquis of Lome, K.T., G.C.M.G., a Vice- 
President of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 41 
Fellows had been elected — viz. 9 Eesident and 32 Non-Resident — 
making 119 elected since January 1, as compared with 99 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Frank Blofield, Albert Bruce-Joy, Alfred Burnett, George Jamesim, Jamea 
Wateon Knight, S. Fapenfus, Alexander D. Smith, Jacobaa Van Byn, P. Leslie 
WaterhMie, M.A., AM.I.B.A. 

Non-Eesident Fellows : — 

James Battg {TraTUvaal), Oscar P. Beck {Western Australia), Edmond 
B. Berdoe - Wilkinson (Straits Settlements), Oapt. N. Qrech Biancardi 
(Malta), John S. Brtimtim {New South W^es), SVederic Byrd {Mauritita), 
Evaristo Castaldi (Malta), J. M. Clark {Canada), Qeorge de la Juveny (South 
Australia), C. K. Digby-Jones (Nova Scotia), Philip B. Eastwood {Transvaai), 
Q. Eliot Eliott, JJP. (New Zealand), 6. C. Fitzpairick (Transvaal), Edwin 
B. Flack (Victoria), Malcohn A. C. Eraser (Western Atutralia), Joseph J. 
Godfrey (Ca/pe CoUmy), A. B. Goldie (Victoria), Oswald Hughes (South Aita- 
tralia), Hon. Edward Langlon (Victoria), Horace S. Ltddle (Transvaal), 
Sumy B. Liebmann (New South WaJes), Dr. Norman MacLean (Tramvaal), 
Emile Nathan (Transvaal), Edward Nundy (Lagos), Edward Pope (Queens- 
land), Arthur E. Beid, C.E., F.BJ.B.A. {Transvaal), Mamilton Belly (Trans- 
vaal), Claus E. Scliaumann (Mashtmaland), 0. Erskine Simpson {Transvaal), 
6. D. Smith (British Bechuanaland), H. de Villiers Steytler {Tramvaa^, 
A. de Sales Twland (Trajisvaal). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of booka, 
maps, &C. had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and pubhc bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairuah : As this is the last meeting of the Session, I have 
been asked to give a short risumi of the work of the Institute 
during the Session. It is a Session that has been remarkable for 
the variety and interest of the subjects discussed. The Institute bas 
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been addressed by a gifted lady — Miss Flora Shaw — whose name ii 
known throughout the Colonies ; by the Governor of British New 
Guinea, who has done so much for the development of that part of 
the Empire ; by one of the moat prominent Delegates to the Ottawa 
Conference ; by the Head Master of Harrow ; by the Director of 
the Natural History Museum ; by the Finance Minister of New 
Zealand ; by the Bishop of Grahamstown, who is an authority on 
all that relates to South Africa; by Captain Younghusband, of 
Chitral ; by a Member of the Executive Council of Hong Eong ; and 
by leading colonists from Australia, British Guiana, Cyprus, &o. I 
am sure you will agree that our grateful thanlts are due to all of 
them for preparing the elaborate and carefully considered Papers 
that have been read to the Institute, thus contributing to spread 
abroad the most recent and trustworthy information respecting 
the Empire. As to the distinguished lecturer of this evening, you 
are aware that Sir William Eobinson has administered various im- 
portant Governments for more than thirty years. He has on previotiB 
occasions borne witness to the resources of his great Colony. He 
has told as how many of our streets are paved with West Austraiian 
timber. Certainly we get on very well on that pavement. To-night, 
perhaps, he will tell ns if he thinks our pacing West Australia with 
English gold will make us get on equally smoothly and equallyfast. 
One of the great advantages we have in having such distinguished 
gentlemen to represent the crown of Great Britain in the Dependen- 
cies and Colonies lies, at all events, in this — that these gentlemen 
can put their finger upon those resources in the various Colonies 
which in their opinion are worthy to have British capital employed 
upon them ; and we may know from what they say whether thsy 
think we should entirely trust a particular class of enterprise in aijiy 
Colony, with which Colony they have, of course, a very intimate 
acquaintance. For our part, in England we are thorough believers in 
Australia. We believe that no part of Australia— no majority in any 
one of those great Colonies — would any more dream of repudiating 
their obligations than would any body of Englishmen assembled 
within five miles of the n6tel MStropolo. We thoroughly believe 
in them and in their future. We believe also in their ultimaie 
union, and that it will not be necessary for our new naval friends, the 
Japanese, to make any demonstration off the harbours of Fremantle, 
or Sydney, or Melbourne in order to convince Australia she must in 
time unite and fulfil that destiny, which evidently belongs to her, of 
being the ruling Power of the southern seas. 
Sir William Robinson then read hia Paper on 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



I PBOPOBE in thia Paper, which you havs honoured me by inviting 
me to read, to refer moro pajticularly to the events and records of 
my third administration o£ the Government of Western Australia, 
I must admit that when I first landed at Fremantle, some twenty 
years ago, I had no comforting premonition, like Whittington, thai 
I should be thrice the Govemoi- of the Colony. Possihly, at that 
time, had I been warned of the fate in store for me I should not 
have been fired with the hope and ambition of the future Lord 
Mayor of London, for I confess that my first impressions of the 
great Western Colony were neither encouraging nor stimulating. 
There was little or no indication of the greatness yet to come. All 
was primitive, scarcely promising. OfQcialdom held its sway, and 
the Governor was the Alpha and Omega of the community. Hia 
powers were ahnost autocratic, and it was only hia sense of right and 
reason which prevented him from becoming a despot. Not an 
appointment of the humhlest description but had to be personally 
approved by him. and hia patronage was virtually only limited by 
the means and the departmental requirements of the Colony. 
There was no communication with the Eastern Colonies or the 
Mother Country save by the mail steamers which at that time 
called only once a month instead, aa now, of once a week at Albany. 
There was no telegraph line to South Australia, and no aubmarine 
cable from Eroome. There was no railway from Albany to Perth, 
but the journey of three hundred milea or ao was made over 
country roads in what, for the sake of politeness, was called a 
coach, but which might properly have been styled a bone-shaker 
and liver -disturber, the time occupied in the journey varying from 
siKty hours to aomething within a week, making allowances for the 
accidents, which were of not infrequent occurrence, and which, at any 
rate, gave to the journey the charm of novelty and escitement 
which we now miss on the esocUent railway hne eonatrueted by the 
West Australian Land Company. But what a change has hap- 
pened in a couple of decades I A few weeks ago I left the Perth 
Railway Station, a really commodious and fine structure, the plat- 
form of which was crowded with well-dressed people, and was 
conveyed over a truly excellently ladd and managed railway to 
Albany in aomething lesa than seventeen hours. At the latter place 
I received telegrams from my friends in Perth, and sent messages of 
friendship to them and to the Eastern Colonies. I was the re- 
cipient of cable messages from the old country, and when Z got on 
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borud one o£ ths magnificent mail Bteamera which now call at 
Albany every week, but which, it is anticipated, will in a very few 
years call at Fremantle, I was positively besieged for information 
of the golden land I ha^ just left behind me. Some of the 
questions so frequently asked of me I hope to reply to in thia Paper, 
though I do not intend to overburden it with dryaBdust details, and 
will only quote such statistica as may be nex^ssary to satisfy you as 
to the progress and development of the Colony. I may not be able 
to avoid altogether some repetition of remarks of mine which have 
appeared in the Press since my aiTival in London ; but as my text 
has been on each occasion the same, it will he difficult, if this Paper 
is to be at all complete in itself, to avoid all reference to what I 
have already said ; and as I must certainly disclaim any pretension 
to original treatment of my subject, I hope you will make escueea 
if any of my hearers should detect that I have made use again of 
lectures delivered elsewhere. 

I remember being invited to lecture during my administration of 
the Government of South Austraha on my experiences as a Colonial 
Governor, and saying of the Government of Western Australia as I 
left it in 1882, after my second period as its Governor, that it was 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. At that time the Colonists 
desirous of change, but afraid to venture too far, had introduced 
what was, no doubt, the thin edge of the wedge. They had ac- 
quired a good deal of power, but that power was not accompanied 
by corresponding responsibility, and it was plain that such a state 
of things could not last if true progress was to be made. Neverthe- 
less, it endured for something like eight years after I had left, until 
the demand for seK- government became too urgent and was too 
well grounded to be ignored and denied. It gave me much pleasure 
(when I gave up the acting governorship of Victoria and returned 
for a brief time to England) to support the delegates from Western 
Australia who had been sent home to back up with their argumenta 
and advice the request for responsible government which had been 
formally made by the Legislature of the Colony, I found in Lord 
Knutsford and other members of the Government of the day 
gentlemen who well understood the position, and who were very 
anxious to hear all that we had to say on the matter, and if our 
arguments prevailed with them^as I have reason to believe thsy 
did — I can only say that the result has more than justified the 
decision which was arrived at by the Imperial Government. The 
honour then devolved upon me of inaugurating in Western Australia 
the new Constitution, and I imdertook the task — egoistic as the 
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^^rameot may appear — without any serioua misgivings. But then 
it waa not the question of my own fitness that occurred tome. My 
long experience of Colonial communities, and especially of the 
"Australian provinces, had convinced me that Britishers and their 
deseendanta are always thoroughly capable of looking after them- 
selves and their country, and the greater the difficulties by which 
they aie faced, the stronger their determination to overcome them, 
and the greater, as a rule, their success. There were many who 
laughed at the idea of forty thousand people or less being entrusted 
with a. milUon square miles of ten-itory and the entire control of 
their own internal affairs. I was not among those who laughed, 
for I knew the people. Few were better aware of the severe trials 
and viciseitades which they had eobravely and uncomplainingly faced 
in the past. The gold had been tried by fire, and I think you will 
have to admit with me that it has proved itself to he the true metal. 
Endued with the greatest powers and reeponsibihties which can be 
given to a Colonial community under our Constitution, no one can 
deny that the people of Western Australia have proved themselves 
equal to the situation. It is idle to say that Western Australia would 
have advanced whatever the form of government. With a full 
knowledge of the different types of Colonial government, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the present position of Western Austraha 
is due in no small degree to honest and progreaeive government, 
and that without that government her position might have been 
very different at the present day. On me devolved the interesting 
and important duty of appointing the first I'remier and the first 
Legislative Council or Upper House of the Colony. For the former 
position, after very careful consideration of the political circum- 
stances, I selected Mr. (now Sir) John Forrest, and neither I nor 
the country has any reason to regret the choice. The political 
situation suggested his selection at the time, and he has proved 
himself thoroughly equal to the position, whilst in hia colleagues 
and in the members of Parliament he has found loyal and able 
supporters. It waa, I can assure you, a deeply interesting task to 
launch the new ship of State in Western Australia, and it is now my 
pride and pleasure to see it safely sailing into the haven of success. 
And now for a few of those facts and figures fi'om which I hope 
jou will not shrink. I would that it were given me to surround such 
details with the glamour of a Gladstone or a Goachen. Nevertheless 
I hope to be able to fully convince you before I quit this platform 
that Western Australia presents a record of advancement during 
the last four years — the period during which she has been self- 
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governing and free to work out her own destiny — which faw, if any, 
countries can surpass or even equal. I have to aid me the returns 
and reporta of the Eegistrar- General, which are, of course, as un- 
assaOable as the character of the late Mrs. Ciesar. At the end of 
1890, or a couple of months after the proclamation of responsible 
government, the population of the Colony was only 46,290, and at 
the present moment it is estimated that it exceeds 90,000, or an 
increase of nearly one hundi-ed per cent, in rather more than four 
years ! The revenue has also increased in the most marvellons 
fashion. In 1890 it was i'414,314, and at the present rate of 
receipts the Colonial Treasurer anticipates receiving over a milli( 
Bterling for the financial year ending on June 20 next, an incr* 
of more tlian one hundred per cent. In connection with 
revenue receipts, I may mention that the day I was leaving Perth 
I was entertained by the Mayor and citizens, and the Premier, who 
was present, gave me the striking piece of infonnation that the 
revenue for the current month was about equal to what it was fot 
the whole year when I landed in the Colony twenty years ago. The 
revenue for last February, let me add, showed an increase of about 
one hundred per cent, on the amount received for the correspondiiw 
period of 1893. At present every man, woman, and child in " 
Colony is contributing something like £10 per head to the reveni 
but although it might be inferred from this that the community i| 
overtaxed, and the cost of living high, I can only say, after wide 
recent experience of the other Austrahan provinces, that there 
no more contented and well-to-do people south of the Equator thtia: 
those of Western Australia. You must judge a community as wett 
aa an individual by your own experiences and impressions, anfl 
mine are that Western Australia is a well-to-do community, full of 
hope, of energy, and of life. 

If there is one thing more than another which must strike 
new arrival and the inquirer into the conditions of the Colony, 
is the large amount of internal development which has been accom' 
plished by what even now is but a mere handful of people. The 
telegraph penetrates into the remotest situations, and though 
Coolgardie and the Murchiaon were only discovered a couple of 
years or so ago, they are now in telegraphic touch with the whole 
world. I find that in 1893 there were 4,303 miles of telegraph wire 
open, and at the present time there are fully 5,000 miles — a wonder- 
ful record indeed. At the present time there is a total mileage of 
Government railway lines open in the Colony of 570, whilst the 
private lines, including the Great Southern and Midland lises, 
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I extend over 672 miles, making n tots,! of 1,142 milea of railway now 
' open for traffic in Western Australia. The Murcbieon and Cool- 
■die lines, for -which tenders have been called, will add about GOO 
miles more, so you will admit that in this dii-ection also the people 
of Western Australia are not deficient in enterprise. Since I 
resumed the government of tbe Colony in 1890, nearly 500 miles 
of railway have been opened. What will be of great interest to the 
British investor is how these lines are managed and are paying, I 
can therefore say that shortly before leaving Perth I learned with 
great satisfaction that a profit of ±'50,000 which was anticipated by 
the Minister of Railways on tbe working of the State lines up to tbe 
end of June nest had been fully reaped up to the end of December 
last. I have as my authority for this interesting statement the 
West Australian newspaper, and the statement has not, I am glad 
to say, been contradicted. The Government railways are being 
worked well and profitably, which in view of all things, especially 
tiie still limited population, is eminently satisfactory. 

Amongst the important pubhc works in progress is one for the 
conversion of tbe Port of Premantle into a safe and commodious 
harbour. At present, as you know, the mail steamers call at Albany 
— a really magnificent harbour, than which there are few, if any, 
better in the aoutheni seas. But tbe disadvantage is that tbe chief 
port of call in the Colony is more than 800 miles from the 
metropolis and seat of Government. At present, the steamers go 
past Fremantle to Albany, and then the mails have to be brought 
back again to Perth. Steps are being undertaken to attract the 
CMjean Uners into what ought by geographical position to be tbe 
chief port of the Colony, and to this end close on a million sterling 
is being spent in building breakwaters at tbe north and south heads 
of the estuary of the river Swan, in opening up the river and 
making commodious docks and wharves within the mouth. The 
scheme has been prepared by the Engineer- in -Chief of the Colony, 
who has had large experience in harbour constraction in New 
Zealand, and it is generally regarded as fraught with the strongest 
hopes of success. When we bear in mind what Melbourne and 
Adelaide have done in the matter oE opening up their rivers, which 
are not in the least degree comparable with the wide and beautiful 
Swan, there is every reason to hope for the ultimate success of tbe 
I Bchemo. At any rate, so sanguine is the Premier of the result that 
' he induced the last Australasian Postal Conference at Hobart to 
agree to a resolution requesting the mail steamer companies to 
ffliike Fremantle a port of call when the harbour there is rendered 
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suitable for the purpose. The work of harbour and wharf a 
tioD ia proceeding at a. rapid rate, and it ia expected that the' whole 
scheme will be completed before the end of the present oentury. 
With harbour works at Fremantle and a line of railway across 
the continent tapping the great Eastern Goldfielda, it is not 
difficult to foresee the future which lies before the great Western 
Colony. 

It will naturally he asked at what expense to the country and by 
what means these great pubhc works to which I have referred are 
being constructed. Well, Western Australia, like her other 
Australian sisters, has not hesitated to come to the Mother Country 
for the aid which most kind parents extend to their deserving 
offspring. I find from the Year-book that the total amount of 
money raised on behalf of the Colony in London up to the close of 
1893 was £2,911,198, which, deducting debentures redeemed to the 
value of £38,100, left a floating debt on December 31, 1893, of 
£2,873,098, Subtracting from this the amount of the accrued 
sinking fund on the same date, viz. £129,099, left the net indebted- 
ness of the Colony on the day mentioned at £2,743,999, or at the 
rate per head of the total population of £43 17s. lli^d. The first 
loan ever raised by the Colony was in 1872 for £35,208, the rate of 
interest being then fixed as high as six per cent. ; although 
Western Australia was then a Crown Colony, and might by some 
be considered to offer better security than even she can at present. 
In 1873 and 1875 two more small loans were raised, bearing interest 
at five per cent. For another loan raised in 1878 the interest was 
reduced to 4| per cent., and for the subsequent loans raised, in 1881, 
1882, 1884, 1888, and 1891, the rate of interest was further reduced 
to four per cent., showing, it is fair to say, an increased confidence 
on the part of the British investor in the Colony and its prospects. 
The total amount of interest on loans paid by the Colony during 
1893 amounted to £100.386, which, with the sum of £13,982 
carried to the sinking fund, made a total charge on the revenue of 
£lli,868, or 20'40 per cent, of the total revenue received, and 17'85 
per cent, of the total expenditure. The balance brought forward 
from general revenue at the commencement of 189i was £30,768 ; 
the total revenue for last year was £894,447, and the present year 
was commenced with a balance in the Treasury chest of £138,883, 
or more than enough to pay the interest of the entire public 
debt, which on December 31 last amounted to £3,232,254. The 
financial year of the Colony terminates on June 30, and the Treasurer 
estimates that he will have collected by that time over a million 
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sterling. Tliig is a wonderful achievement, you must admit, for a. 
population of less than 100,000. 

The population of the Colony is, as will be observed from what 
I have already aaid, increasing very fast, but as yet the large 
and steady stream of emigration from the Mother Country has not 
Bet in to 'Western Australia. Nevertheless, we receive an addition 
of a few hundreds every month from the old country, and my 
observation induces me to say that the mistake is not being made of 
despatching to the new world those who have failed in the old, but 
that Great Britain is sending to the golden West some of her best 
men. We are getting all classes, save the worst — from the peer to 
the ploughman^and I have had sitting at my table at Government 
House a collection of men of rank, ability, and high achievement 
who would grace any board, whether of hospitality or compauy 
direction. The Colony is, in fact, at a most interesting stage in her 
history, and it is pleasant to live in a community in which the pul- 
sations of progress are ho marked, and where everything is so 
hopeful and prosperous — where there is little or no poverty save 
of the pveventible description which overtakes the careless and 
indifferent. If I were asked whether Western Australia offered a 
good field for men of means, muscle, brains, energy, and industry, 
I should unhesitatingly say that I know of no country which dis- 
plays a fairer field for enterprise and industry of almost every 
description. 

But perhaps I am somewhat anticipating what ought to be 
my closing observations, so I will say a few words about the Colony's 
leading industries and resources. First and foremost comes gold- 
mining, about which, no doubt, some of my hearers can tell me 
even more than I can tell them, for I see around me many who 
have done a great deal to develop the mineral resources of Western 
Australia. I think the gold returns are the best indication of the 
Colony's auriferous resources. Last year the total value of gold 
exported from the Colony, or rather declared for export at the Cus- 
toms, was valued at over tliree- quarters of a million sterling, and 
it is anticipated that this year will witness an enormous increase in 
the output. From the PUbarra in the north to Dundas in the 

I south valuable machinery is being erected on leading properties, in 
most of which good British money has been largely invested, and 
which I confidently hope and believe will yield large returns in 
many cases. When the different batteries are at work, turning out 
the gold regularly, as some of them are already doing, it foUows 
that the gold yield must increase with almost astonishing rapidity ; . 
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and it is estimated by some that tbe output this year will double 
tbat of 1894, and amount to a million and a half aterling in value. 
New reefs are being found in all directions almost daily ; in fact, 
information of fresh discoveries becomea almost monotonous in its 
regularity, especially to residents in the Colony, and they, like tbe 
blas& pleasure-aeeker, are hankering after nevf excitements. Indeed, 
the people of Perth need the discovery of a valley of diamonds or 
a veritable mountain of gold to stir their pulses and thrill them 
vrith excitements. As for wonderful specimens from this or that 
locahty, they are positively surfeited with them, and scarcely & man 
but is able to show you a lump of glittering quartz or a bright little 
nugget which some fortunate friend has given him. It must not be 
thought that West Australians do not fully appreciate and recognise 
the good fortune which has overtaken them, but I have endea- 
voured to make it clear to you that the name of the " Golden 
West," which is now applied to the Colony, as it was years ago to 
the country across the Atlantic, is no misnomer. You know, as 
I have already remarked elsewhere, that the declared goldflelda 
extend from Kimberley in the north to Dundas in the south, and 
the value o£ the gold that hes hidden there he would indeed be 
a bold man who should venture to predict. The fields have been 
reported upon with high favour by the most eminent authorities. 
It has now been pretty conclusively demonstrated that the Mur- 
chison and Coolgardie fields are practically one, together comprising 
an auriferous area of over 100,000 square miles, or more than 
three times the size of Ireland. Over these fields at least 20,000 
men are scattered hi all directions, about 4,000 being centred at 
Coolgardie itself. One of the principal drawbacks to mining and 
prospecting In certain locahties has been the scarcity of water for 
both domestic and mining purposes. But a great deal has been 
done by both the Government and private companies in the direc- 
tion of conservation of the rain which falls from tbe clouds and 
the condensation of the superficial and for the most part salt sup- 
phes which abound over the Coolgardie district. As tbe shafts are 
being deepened, subterranean water— a good deal of it drinkable — is 
being discovered, and it is the opinion of experts that by means of 
one or other of the various schemes which have been propounded, 
the water difBculty, which has stood in the way of mining for a 
time, will soon disappear. Then, too, it must be remembered that 
there are dry processes as well as wet for the separation of the 
precious metal from the ores with which it is associated, and these 
have to be given a full and fair trial at Coolgardie and in parte 
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of the Murchison district, whicli is, however, exceptionally well 
watered. It is perhaps not necessary for me to say more on this 
most interesting subject than to add the hope and the firm belief 
that Western Australia will before long realise the highest hopes 
which have been raised in regard to her prospects as a gold- 
pioducing eonntry. 

The Colony is fortunate in not ba'ving all its eggs in one basket. 
!rhere are the great pearl fisheries of the north from which 
valuable shells and mag;ni£ceDt pearls are obtained to the value of 
many thousand pounds yearly, the export of pearls in 1803 being 
estimated at i.'30,000, and of pearl shell at i^59,254. These fisheriea 
are now being carefully protected &om wasteful fishing and exhaus- 
tion, Mr. Savllle Kent, an eminent pisciculturist, having been 
appointed Commissioner of Fisheries for Western Australia, where 
he is ah«ady.accom.plishing valuable work. The deep-sea fisheries off 
the coast are at present almost untouched, and quite undeveloped, 
butthese are commencing to receive attention, and Mr. Saville Kent 
is also engaged in the interesting work of acchmatisation of certain 
fiah in the rivers of the Colony, incluiiing salmon and trout. The 
pastoral industry of Western Australia has suffered somewhat of 
late years through a succession of severe droughts ; but the patituroa 
pid flock have quickly recovered, and, but for the existing low price 
of wool, the sheep farmer would be as well off as ever. The quan- 
tities and values of wool exported in 1B92 were 8,712,0^0 Ih., 
Talned at £326,703 ; whilst in 1893 the figures were 10,742,S8'1 lb, ; 
yalued at £2^14,973; a very satis^tory increase, all thiiigit 
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As to the timber resources of the Colony, I am glad to Hee that 
our karri and jarrah are increasing in favour in this coimtry, and 
are being largely used in laying your fltreets. It ifl an old saying 
ihat there is nothing like leather, but I believe once itu good 
properties for a variety of purposes become widely known, tlio 
proverb will be altered to. There's nothing hke jarrah. It In certainly 
one of the toughest timbers in the world, and the rami enduring for 
subterranean and submarine works of every <lescription. Indeed, I 
look upon our forests as bo important a physical feature, and ax 
forming so large a portion of the material wealth of tiio Colony, 
that a few special words about the south-western part of tlio 
iemtoiy, where these giant timbers exist, may not be out of pUea, 
1 refer, as you will understand, to that portion of the Colony wtiioh 
is bounded on the north by the railway from Perth to Bevtirluy, on 
the east by the railway from Beverley to Albany, and on tlio mouIIi 
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and Treat hj the sea. It has been estimated that our most valuable 
timber for commercial purposes covera an area of about 30,000 
square miles, of which only a very small part extends beyond the 
limits of the division to which I now refer. There are other forest 
lands in the Colony, notably those of pine, or more properly cedar, 
on the north coast, which will probably supply the wants of the 
Kimberley district, and which are accessible for that purpose, but 
too distant from other parts of the Colony to have been available 
hitherto for use. Others there are which have been for the same 
reason useless, except for local purposes, being too distant from any 
port, but most of which will be made accessible by railways, as 
those on the watershed between Albany and Beverley and in the 
Blackwood district in the south to which the line is about to be 
extended from Banbury. 

Of timber for exportation there are six principal kinds, all being 
eucalypts ; but to these might be added several acacias, banksias, 
and other trees, all of which have their economical uses, not to 
speak of sandalwood, now most plentiful to the east of the hmit of 
our inquiry, and of which, when prices are favourable, large quanti- 
ties are sent to China and Singapore. The first in importance of 
these eucalypts is that commonly known as the jarrah, or yarra, 
which is gradually finding its way into the markets of the world — 
the first not only because it is on the whole the most useful of the 
"West AustrsJia forest trees, but as eoveriug the lai-gest area, being 
the principal vegetable product over some 14,000 square miles. 
This tree attains to a large size, sufficient for all purposes of con- 
struction, is of handsome growth, straight and tall, but with the 
fault BO common to the trees of Austraha — it is not umbrageous. 
The white blossoms are, however, very beautiful, and produced in 
abundance, even when the tree is very young. The jarrah timber 
has been the subject of exaggerated praise and depreciation, and in 
either case not without some reason, having been found in some 
places to answer fully the claims made for it of strength and 
durabihty, while in others it has failed. The reason for this is not 
far to seek ; hke other timber it requires to be cut from trees grow- 
ing on the proper soil^the ironstone gravel of the Darling range — 
at the proper season, and the proper age, and, moreover, certain 
parts of it are of inferior quality ; it is also difficult to season, being 
liable to spht in the process if care is not taken. The great and 
sudden demand which at one time was made for this timber 
induced, as I fear, its exportation' to fulfil contracts as to quantity 
without sufficient regard to quality ; but when the necessary caie is 
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tken, it will be found to justify the encomium of Baron von Mueller, 
Thorn we all know as a competent authority, " that for the dur- 
ability of its timber it is unsurpaBsed by any kind of tree in any 
portion of the globe," and under such circumstances it has three 
properties of great utihty— it resists the marine teredo and the 
white ant, and is not affected by the oxidation of iron bolts or 
nails. The next in importance is the white gum, of which there 
are several varieties. It is the predominant growth on some 
10,000 square miles, and crosses the eastern limi t of the watershed. 
This tree, although it does not often exceed 100 feet in height, has 
been known to attain to a diameter of 17 feet. The wood is hard, 
and for some works very durable and valuable, especially for the 
uses of the wheelwright and machinist ; it is remarkable as 
grovfing on inferior land, and especially in moist situations. The 
tree occupying the nest largest area is the York gum, so called from 
having been first found in quantity near York, on the Avon. It is 
the principal forest product over some 2,400 square miles ; its 
wood is remarkable for its toughness. Next in point of area of 
occupation, but first in size, and, as will, I think, be ultimately 
proved, not second in utihty, comes the giant of these forests, the 
karri tree, which prevails over 2,300 square miles of the south- 
western coast of Western Australia. The maximum height 
attained by this noble specimen of Australian trees is not less 
than 400 feet, some 900 of which are without a branch, and its 
diameter has been measured to 20 feet. Hitherto the timber of this 
tree has not been much known, even in West Australia, on account 
of its size, and the consequent difhculty oE felling and reducing it 
to marketable and transportable dimensions ; but there is little 
doubt that, by means of the works estabhshed at Augusta, near the 
mouth of the Blackwood, it will soon be better known. Its 
durabihty has been sufficiently estabhshed by accidental circum- 
stances ; it is more elastic than, and quite as hard as, the wood of the 
jarrah. Next in order is the red gum, for beauty of form and 
umbrageous foliage the pride of West Australian forest trees, pre- 
dominating over an area of only some 800 square miles, but not 
infrequent elsewhere. The tree is lofty among eucalypts, and has 
not uncommonly a diameter of 10 feet at the base ; its wood has 
been considered equal to jarrah, and its gum as a specific against 
dysentery. The tuart occupies the comparatively small area of 
600 square miles in this district. It grows to a considerable size, 
often six feet in diameter, and very rapidly, on the sandy and lime- 
I atone hillB of the soathem and western coaBts, where, unfortunately, 
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it baa been in many places destroyed, being tbat moat ready" 
to band for domestic use among tbe early settlers, its remains 
testifying that what is now a treeless waste was once a verdant foiest. 
Tbe wood of this tree ia solid, and does not rend, and is used in 
shipbuilding. These are the principal timber trees, but these forests 
produce others of value for purposes of utility or beauty ; for the 
latter, the Eucalyptus ficifolia, with its gorgeous crimson blosaomB, 
is pre-eminent. Obviously the vast forests of tbe soutb-west of 
Australia form one of its most important physical features, as tbey 
are, and must continue, at least for many years, a primary source 
of wealth ; but unless their conservancy go pari passu witb their 
utilisation, it is to be feared tbat, lilie those of North-east America, 
they may ultimately disappear altogether, unless, like those of 
Southern India, they are restored by science, art, and labour. One 
13 an example of entire denudation Irom neglect, but the latter of 
restoration by timely care. It Is not so many years since the dock- 
yard at Bombay was auppbed witb teak from Moulmein. Now, 
under tbe scientific superviaiou of foresters, the neighbouring hill- 
country produces, as I understand, an abundance, both for use 
and exportation. The timber works in Soutli-west Australia are 
increasing, tbe export becoming an important one. 

The forest growth throughout that district ia, as elsewhere, the 
cause of atmospheric action and reaction, producing a greater rain- 
fall and a greater conservation of water by preventing evaporation 
from the surface of tbe ground. The average rainfall throughout 
the district approaches thirty inches ; in other parts of tbe Colony 
it descends to one-half that quantity. There is tiiis to be ohserved, 
however, tbat the valleys opening to the north, as the Avon, or to 
the west, as those of the coast from the Swan southward, being 
more exposed to the action of tbe sun, tbe surface evaporation is 
more rapid, and the waters therefore less permanent than in the 
south. 

The coast districts of the south and west are in some respects 
similar, while yet they have characteristic differences. I may say a 
few words on both. In the floras tbe contrast is marked; the 
white gum and peppermint, so named from tbe scent of its leaves, 
were, and in less proportion are still, tbe principal trees of the west 
coast, until it approaches the district of the karri, which stretches 
across to the south coast, and is then continuous eastwards ; but tbe 
special habitat of the karri is on the lower Blackwood and Wanen, 
though gigantic specimens have been found as far eaat as on the 
Frankland. 
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- A word must be said for tlie graceful peppermint with its droop- 
ing branches and long train of white blossoms, and more especially 
its verdant foliage, whicli, no doubt, was what proved bo grateful 
to the eyes of the first British explorers of this coast, comparing it 
as they would do, with the russet green of the trees of New South 
Wales. There are few trees which grace the garden more than this 
beautiful tree. Besides these, a characteristic feature of the flora 
of the west coast is the blacli boy {XanthoTriuea), common, indeed, 
throughout the country, but persistent in retaining its ground when 
others have been destroyed. Some day it may prove of economical 
utility. To this we may add the Zamia, which is found over the 
rough purfacea of the limestone, where worked into ridges and 
hollows by the action of the rain. The flora of the south coast has 
not only these, but additional characteristics peculiar to itself. 
There we find dense and almost impenetrable masses of what might 
be termed in England copsewood, with the varieties of eucalypts and 
other trees not known in other parts of the Colony. The wealth of 
vegetation here is easily accounted for by the southern exposure, and 
the nearer the approach of the rocky bills to the sea, and consequent 
abundance of fresh water. I have elsewhere remarked that this district, 
from the lower Dlackwood eastward, has been esteemed by more than 
one competent judge as better fitted for settlement by Europeans, 
especially on account of its chmate, than any other part of Australia. 
The south is emphatically the country for the man of small capital 
and great industry, whether dh'ected to agriculture, dairy farming, 
or horticulture. The fruits of our European gardens and green- 
houses are produced there spontaneously, but have hitherto received 
little cultivation, because a market was wanting. The same might 
be said of dairy produce, but the railway construetorB will prove 
there, as elsewhere, great consumers, and the produce neither of 
gardens nor dairy will any longer want a market. If I term this 
district the garden of West Australia, I think I shall not be contra- 
dicted by those who know it. Other products of the Colony are 
guano, horses, sandalwood, skins and a few minor ones which I need 
not enumerate, bo you will admit that the Colony is not deficient in 
resources. When to all this is added its undoubted agricultural 
capabilities, which have been much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented in the past — that, as I have endeavoured to show, it la essen- 
tially the home of the vine, and offers the greatest poaaibiUtiea as a 
wine-making Colony, and that all sorts of fiuit, both tropical and 
Hub -tropical, grow profusely, I have said enough, I hope, to convince 
you that Western Austraha is far fi'om the land of sand and sorrow 
I which some unfortunate prospector described it to be. ^^ 
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In conaidering the condition and prospects of the Oolony, one 
must not overlook the capabilities of the country opened np by the 
Midland Railway, running, as many of you know, from the pretty 
little town of Guildford, on the Swan, to Champion Bay. Impor- 
tant areas of land, much of it agricultural, and some of it said to 
be possessed of fine timber, are held by the Company which built 
this line, as in the case of the Great Southern Railway, on the land- 
grant ayatem, and as I understand that the Company is on the eTOV 
of formulating comprehensive schemes for the settlement of theil'l 
landa, we may reasonably hope that in the country between PerUi 7 
and Champion Bay we shall witness an early and rapid development. 

Thus far I have spoken almost exclusively of the natural features 
of the country, A few words before I close as to the condition of 
its towns and settlements may have some interest for you. 

Perth, as you know, is the capital, and is situated about ten mil 
from Fremantle, at the mouth of the river Swan. Perth is t 
Adelaide of Western Australia, and Fremantle the Glenelg and"* 
Port Adelaide combined. With the exception of Sydney. I have 
seen nothing in Australia to equal the situation of Perth. The town 
contains now about 12,000 inhabitants, and has several excellent 
public buildings. Government House and the Town Hall, both 
erected by convict labour, are commodious and handsome, and when 
built, some thirty years ago, were considered in advance of the 
times. For its population the city covers an unusually large area of 
ground, but as the population increases, the vacant spaces will be 
bcilt upon, and I quite beheve that, what with its beautiful site and 
splendid climate, Perth will ere long become one of the most 
agreeable places of residence in Australia. It will always bo the 
political capital of the southern part of the Colony, as distinguished 
from its tropical portions, and Fremantle, the shipping port of 
Perth and the central distiicts, will undoubtedly hold its own also. 
On the west side of the town there is a very beautiful hill with 
a not very beautiful name (Mount Eliza), on the summit of whioh 
is the service reservoir of the waterworks company. The watec 
difficulty having thus been solved, picturesque red-brick honsea, 
after the manner so popular in London now, have been creeping 
up the slopes of the hill, and are spreading themaelvea over 
the top. Standing there about sunset, when the lights and 
shadows are at their best, the scene is one to be remembered. 
To the north and east the Swan River may be seen en- 
circling the town, and flowing away westward towards the sea. 
At one's feet Ilea the city with its numerous fine buildings and it8 
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gardens a-glitter in the setting enn, while the background ot the 
Darling range, about ten miles distant, and purple in the evening 
light, conttihntes to the charm o£ a panorama which can hardly be 
surpassed in Anstralia, if Indeed in any part of the world. One 
cannot look down on the Swan from the now peopled heights of 
Mount Ehza without recalling the time when, ho 'tis said, a party 
of French sailors, on exploration, and possibly acquisition, bent, 
pulled up in their boats as far as the bend of the river where the 
city of Perth now stands, and were then driven back to their ships 
by the unearthly croaking of the myriads of frogs which then 
infested the shores. I must confess that the note of the Swan River 
fcog (of which some still exist) is not particularly musical, and 
would hardly create feelings of envy in the breast of the great 
Songstress of the south who has forged so delightful a link between 
the new country and the old ; and yet I never can Hsten to a chorus 
of onr frogs without a feehng of gratitude and pleasure, for, if 
tradition be not merely a myth, we owe it to their ancestorst hat 
the flag of Old England now floats over the fair city of Perth, and 
that the sway of our own beloved Queen-Empress extends to that 
distant land. 

Descending the coast from Fremantle, the nest town of im- 
portance is Eunbury, ninety miles from the Swan, and pic- 
turesquely situated on the west side of the entrance to Lesche- 
nault Inlet, in which debouch the I'reston and Colhe Eivers, with 
several smaller streams. The harbour is a tolerably safe one, being 
sheltered from all but the north-west winds. Bunbury is the 
capital of the district of Wellington, and a port for the shipment 
of timber, sandalwood, horses, and genera! produce. It is the 
outlet to a considerablo tract of productive country, and possesses 
B, fine jetty, bwilt of jarrah timber, which affords facilities for the 
loading and discharging of vessels. The coastal steamers call at 
this port. The town is under municipal government, is already 
well provided with churches and schools, and will in course of time 
become an important place. It is connected by railway with 
Perth. 

Thirty miles south of Bunbury. we reach the pretty httle town of 
Busselton, the capital of the agricultural district of the Vasse. 
Cereals do well in this neighbourhood. Couch grass thrives remark- 
ably well, and it is not too much to say that the bulk of the sandy 
and apparently inferior country along the coast could be converted 
into valuable paddocks, capable of carrying large quantities of stock. 
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The climate of the Vasse is auperb. The hot winds seem to stop 
short of this district ; consequently the heat ia seldom excessive, and 
as the cold ia never bo severe as in Tasmania, for instance, it may, 
1 thint, he said, without fear of contradiction, that the country from 
the Vasse to Albany eujoya one of the finest climates in the world. 
It is a land ol flowing rivers, magnificent timber, and scones that 
are grateful to the eye, and the traveller there ia impressed with the 
conviction that what ia now primeval forest will one day be the 
home of a large and prosperous population. 

Fiity milea south from JJusselton is Augusta, a very useful port 
at the mouth of the Blackwood River, in the noighbourhood of 
which one of oar enterprising and respected citizens, Mr. M. C. 
Davies, has established extensive timber works. From this the 
coast trends eastward, and passing tho mouths of the Warren and 
Franldand Rivers, Albany is reached, at a distance of about 180 
miles from Augusta, and 360 from Fremantle. From Albany to 
Perth by road is 2G1 miles, and the country traversed by it is 
practically identical with that selected for the railway, with the 
exception that the road bends to the westward after passing the 
WiUiams, the railway line continuing north to Beverley, which is 
the south-eastern terminus of the Government railway. Of the 
journey by road from Albany to Perth bat little need be said. In 
the first place, it ia practically a thing of the past, and, secondly, it 
really differs but httle from country travelling in other parts of 
Australia. The country inns at Kojonup {100 miles north of 
Albany), the Williams, and other points along the road are neither 
better nor worse than those in other similar places, while the road 
itself is by no means a bad one, considering the sparsely peopled 
country through which it passes. There are worse things in life 
than a. three or four days' drive from Albany to Perth, for whafe 
with the exhilarating atmosphere, the park-like beauty of the scena 
in places, tho wealth of bush flowers, with now and then a touch of 
the mysterious silence of a great Austrahan forest — to say noUung 
of an occasional shot at a kangaroo or a bustard — I have found the 
time pass pleasantly enough whUe travelhng on that nnjoBtly 
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I am greatly afraid that I may have wearied you with details, 
but I must admit that, as regards myself personally, everything 
connected with Western Australia is invested with peculiar inta- 
rest, for some of the happiest years of my ollicial life were spent 
there ; and I like to think that feehnga of friendship and regard 
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have be<en established between the people and myself vhich, at all 
events on my Bide, neither time nor distance can obliterate. 

DlSCUSBlON, 

The Hon. H.J. SADNDERS,M,L.C.,WeHtem Australia: It has given 
me great pleasure, as a colonist of Western Australia, to be present 
this evening to listen to the admirable address which hia Excellency 
has delivered to us. I am about to return to that Colony— in fact, I 
return on Friday night, and the same boat that carries me will take 
out copies of the Paper. I shall be able to tell the citizens of Perth 
and the colonists of the magnificent reception that has been accorded 
to hia Excellency by this very influential gathering. I can assure 
you that our colonists will be highly gratified by the fact. Sir 
William is regarded aa one of the oldest of the colonists, for, as be 
has told you, he first went there some twenty years ago ; and I ven- 
lure to say there is no man in England at the present moment who 
knows Western Australia better than he does. He has great faith 
in the Colony. I may say that I also have great faith in the Colony, 
where I have been for some twelve years. Sir William has spoken 
of its wonderful climate, and I may mention that I went out there 
to die, as my friends thought. I am happy to be able to tell you I 
&m still alive, and am, in fact, a hving example of the effect of the 
climate on the Inngs. I think you will find that Western 
Australia ia a sanatorium for your health as well aa your pocket. 
By that I mean that it you believe in the Colony, if the people of 
England will only send out their capital to help us in developing the 
Colony, they will not suffer by having trusted in the colonists of 
Western Australia. You will derive benefit, and the Colony also will 
derive a benefit from it. Many ladies and gentlemen present will 
know that I am connected with the mining industry of the Colony. 
Z have aJways had great faith in its mineral resources. I was one 
of the first who invested in the first gold mine found in the northern 
territory, Kimberley, and, needless to say, I lost my money. But I 
persevered. The Southern Cross was the first gold-bearing district 
found after that, and Eraser's was the first mine. Those who had 
lost money were bold enough and plucky enough to go on, and they 
had their return. That mine and other mines at Southern Cross are 
paying dividends — I do not aay continuously, but every now and 
again — by milling ore that only yields at the rate of about ten penny- 
weights or less to the ton. That, I think, shows what can be done. 
It is hardly necessary for me to refer to the Coolgardie mines ; they 
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Bxe ao well known ; but a, cablegram has been received to-day b; n 
friend of mine, which, I think, will be very good news for people in 
England and also for the Colony. It refers to the Londonderry 
mine, which, I think, is very well known in the City of London and 
in England. The message saya : " Londonderry mine ; driving 
south level at a depth of one hundred feet. Ore richer than ever.' 
That is exceedingly good news to me, not that I ain personally 
interested in the mine in any way, but I am interested in the weUare 
of the goldflelda of Western Austraha, and anything that tends to 
show that the gold is still there will assist everybody connected with 
mining in that Colony. Our experience among these mines ia that 
occasionally these rich shoots are lost, hut if people have money, 
pluck, and enterprise to sink deeper and drive again for these rich 
shoots, nine times out of ten their efforta will be successful. I am 
thankful to think that the proprietors of the Londonderry mine have 
had the pluck to go on with the enterprise, and that they did not 
" chuck " it at once, as a lot of people imagmed they would. I can 
fully endorse all that hia Excellency baa said in his Paper, I am 
satisfied he is well within the mark. There is a great scope in the 
Colony for people from England, especially working men ; in fact, I 
consider the Colony of "West Austraha ia the workman's paradise. 
I know many instances of artisan a — carpenters, brick layers, 
labourers, and the like— who have gone out with very httle capital, 
and who by their energy and skill have acijuired a competence ; 
men who have been able to buy a bit of land and buUd their own 
houses and are now happy and prosperous colonists. What these 
men can do hundreds can do with energy and pltiek. Of course 
there is a great deal of good land in the Colony, and the class of 
emigranta we want are people with some capital — farmers who have 
the means to start the farming industry— and I am aure they will 
succeed. On behaH of the colonists and myself I thank Sir William 
Robinson for his excellent Paper. 

Mr. H, W, BosD : I hetened with extreme pleasure to Sir 
William Eohinson's comprehensive and graphic description of 
Western Austraha. I have only had some twelve months' 
experience in the Colony, but by keeping one's eyes open one can 
see a good deal in that time, and I can fuUy endorse everything his 
Excellency has said. I should have been glad had something more 
been said with regard to the agricultural prospects of the Colony. 
One hears, of course, that the land was a land of sand and soitow ; 
and having gone there with all the prejudices of a Queenslander, 
and being acquainted with the famous Darling Downs, I had formed 
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A very high standard of what agricultural land should be. Bnt 
although my first impressiona of Western Australia, after a few 
days' acquaintance, were not altogether gratifying, still I found 
that the Colony possessed some of the finest agricultural land, in 
my opinion, on the continent. I say with great confidence that 
Western Australia to-day is one of the most magnificent fields tor 
.the agriculturist that is to be found in the whole of Austraha. 
"Within one hundred miles of the coast you have the rain-belt of 
"Western Australia, the rainfall varying from twenty to thirty 
inches in the year in the northern agricultural districts to forty 
inches in the south, as against eight or ten inches on the Murchison 
or Coolgardie goldfields. The history of Victoria is repeating itself 
in Western Austraha. Agricultural enterprise received its initiative 
in Victoria from the opening of the goldfields. The same thing is 
happening in Western Australia to-day. The farmer who settles 
down on the magnificent lauds on the Midland Railway gets the 
.finest market at his back — a cash market without competition. 
The miner is a man who pays the highest price for his produce, 
and here are miUions of acres of some of the finest land waiting 
lor people with energy and enterprise to go out and cultivate it. It 
IB, I consider, almost a crying shame that this country is not settled 
Open to-day and fulfilling its destiny. The thanks of the Colony 
and this Institute are certainly due to Sir William Eobinson for 
his extremely interesting Paper ; and I beg to second the vote of 
thanks proposed by the previous speaker. 

Lieut.-General Sir .J. Be van Edwards, E.C.M.G., C.B.: The 
intimation I received in the course of the evening that I should be 
expected to address the meeting rather prevented my following the 
Paper, as I had to think what I should say to you ; but I gathered 
that in days gone by W^est Australia possessed an excellent means 
of defence in the frogs of the Swan Kiver settlement. As, I suppose, 
those frogs have become less nnmerons, some other means of defence 
are now necessary. In his opening remarks the Chairman alluded 
to the poEsihihty of Japan making herself so e^'ident round the 
coasts of Australia as to lead to that early federation of the Colonies 
we all so much desire. I remember, after my visit to Australia, 
being taken seriously to task for suggesting in a letter to my friend 
Sir Henry Parkes^which immediately became public — that a 
demonstration on the part of our friends the Chinese might lead to 
that result. The forces of the Chinese have ceased to exist, 
perhaps, but there is a powerful naval nation not far away— the 
iTapaneEe — who, I do not doubt, in times not far distant will show 
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their Sag in tlie varioiis Australian -waters. Oi course the defence 
of the Australian Colonies primarily depends on the British Navy, 
and so long as that navy commands the seaa practically no defences 
of the Australian Colonies are necessary ; but if there should come a 
time when that navy does not completely command the seas, then 
some measure of defence would be absolutely necessary. If we lost 
command of the seas, the British Empire of course would cease to 
exist, and Australia would pass to the possession of the Power which 
became ]nistres3 of the seas. If any efficient defence of these 
Colonies is to be brought about, it cannot be done without a federal 
Government to direct its defensive forces. It should be remembered 
that in the defence of these Colonies there is no such thing as 
passive defence ; it must be active defence ; and I think it is the 
duty of these Colonies to establish forces — not necessarily very 
numerous, but forces of sufficient size and strength to support the 
na\7 of England in that attack on the enemy's bases which must 
take place in all parts of the world if we are ever to engage in a war 
with a naval power. I think wo have a right to expect they will do 
this. No local defence of these Colonies can be carried out without 
the development of the communications of the Coloniea, without 
the construction of railways running more or less through the length 
and breadth of them, because supposing Western Austraha were 
threatened with attack — which involves, of course, that we have lost 
command of the seas — how are any forces to be moved from 
Sydney, or Melbourne, or from the eastern Colonies for the defence 
of Western AuatraUa ? Such a thing is absolutely impossible, anA 
that necessitates the construction of railways, which, I think, moat 
take place before very long. Then, moreover, people would be able 
to travel from the eastern Colonies straight to Perth, and thence to 
Europe, thereby saving a considerable sea journey. I will only add 
that I wished to impress on you that no proper system of defence 
for the Colonies can be established without their federation. 

Mr, W. Sandover : I consider that the thanks of the West Aus- 
traUan colonists are due to Sir Wiiiiam Robinson for the very 
interesting and able way in which he has shown the advantages (rf 
West Australia as a field for the investment of English capita!. 
We colonists know that Sir William Eobinson has always taken a 
very lively interest in, and always identified himseM with, that 
Colony. During the recent temporary but severe financial troublea 
in the eastern Colonies he occupied the happy position of being the 
Governor of the only Colony of Australia that was not affected by 
them. It was during that time that the development of the gold- 
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fields of West Australia took decided steps forward ; and it was no 
doubt on account partly of financial troubles elsewhere that the 
stream of English capital then was turned to West Australia, as for 
the time being a safer place in which to invest money. I agree with 
previous speakers in regretting that Sir William Eobinson had not 
time to say more of the agricultural and viticultural prospects of 
that great Colony than he has been able to do. At present, of 
oourso, the interest of English investors is almost entirely mono- 
polised with the mining industry. If I thought that West Australia 
had in the future to depend on mines alone, I should have a doubt- 
ful feeling about it. Of com'se I thoroughly beheve in the mines ; 
I believe they will bo in existence for years, perhaps for a century ; 
but in tha building up of a new country one has to look further 
than that. I believe, speaking from knowledge — for I know West 
Australia well — that the Colony has some splendid opportunities for 
young Englishmen with capital. Somebody spoke of its being a 
paradise for working men ; but I think it is more of a paradise for 
young educated Englishmen with capital. As to the vineyards, I 
may mention that an old and respected West Australian (Mr. W.D. 
Moore) told mc that off one acre last year he got £200 worth of 
grapes. I do not say you can do that everywhere, but there 
are many chances for vineyards and fruit farms to be started. As 
has been pointed out already, there will be large markets for all 
these things : five or six steamera a week leave Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne with fruit products, grown in South Australia and Victoria, 
and all these prodiieta could be equally well grown in West Aus- 
tralia. People have taunted West Australians with not having 
developed their Colony ; but I would point out that West Australia 
had not the capital. It was only when the goldfields were found 
that more money was brought into the place. My experience of 
West Australia covers only a period of some fifteen years ; still, I 
have identified mysoU with the place, and I venture to say that, in 
regard to goldfields and agriculture and vinos, West Australia will 
be one of the greatest, aa she ia now the largest, of the Austi-alian 
Colonies. 

Mr. John Lowleb : I have not been to West Australia myself, 
but my son, who was a successful mining student, ia out there, and 
bida fiir to be a succesaful prospector. I may claim, therefore, to 
have a special interest in the Colony. I desire to ask a question 
which, I think, is of general interest. I may mention that I happen 
to he contesting a metropolitan constituency, and although, as I 
have said, I have not been in West Australia, I have travelled 
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tliroagh Canada, and I find there is no subject that bo ram 
interests the worlting classes aa that of our Colonial Empire. I 
have tested this before large audiences. I very much wish that the 
Colonial Institute, which is showing such vitality, would broaden 
its operations and send out lecturers to tell our people of the great- 
ness of our Colonies and the variety of opportunities they present. 
When I get the Journal of the Institute I almost always, on going 
to my people, tell them something about the Papers that have been 
read. Sir Wilham Eobinaon has told us there is room in West 
Australia for men with means, muscle, and brains. My own son 
is paying men £i a week for their work out there. These are 
facta which ought to be known ; and what I beg to suggest is, that 
the lecturer should tell us something more about the opportunities 
for working men. I mean unskilled men, but men of proved capacity 
—muscular capacity anyhow — who are willing to do an honest day's 
work for an honest day's pay. 

The Chairman : It is now my pleasant duty to ask you to give a 
vote of thanks to Sir William Eobinson for his interesting Paper, I 
think you will agree that these evenings are rendered very much 
more interesting in that we are allowed to discuss to a certain extent 
the subject of the Paper. I believe that is a procedure which has 
made these meetings popular and interesting, and added very much to 
their utihty. You have heard to-night ofa most interesting country, 
a country in most respects new. It is a country which, we are told, 
hag the distinguished honour of having frightened Frenchmen with 
its frogs ; and that human lungs as well as those of frogs are strong 
and sound there ! You have heard also a good deal with reference 
to its wine. I would suggest that one very simple way of making 
that feature better Imown would be to send a. little Australian wine 
into the room in which we meet subsequently, and I can assure you 
that every bottle will be strictly preserved for the consumption of 
those who attend. I sympathise very much with the remarks by 
Mr. Lowles with reference to the information which might be 
given to intending emigrants. A good deal has been done in recent 
years in that direction. The post-olBces have comparatively recent 
and full information with regard to the capabihties and receptive 
capacities of the several Colonies for emigrants. I do not know that 
that information is full enough, and I cannot recall to my mind the 
esact sum required for an emigrant to reach West Australia. Per- 
haps we may hear to-night whether the Government of that Colony, 
which seems to be rolling in increasing riches, would be willing to 
give a grant in aid to those who pass the inspection of the Agent- 
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SeiieraJ, and who would bring capital— living capital — into that 
Colony. I suppose the cost of a passage will not be less than from 
£1S to £15, and that is a large sum foe a working man, in whatever 
capacity be may have laboured. West Australia and Africa afford 
perhaps at the present moment two of the best outlets for labour- 
Beeking employment, and we may be told whether something could 
not be done to make the passage a cheaper one than at present. I 
Km sure you will all unite in expressing gratitude to Sir William 
Eobinson for having taken the trouble to give us this Paper with 
regard to this most interesting, productive and useful country. 

Sir WiLLiiM C. F. EoBiNsoN, G.O.M.G. : There has been such an 
absence of adverse criticism as to anything I have said that I feel 
I have really very little to answer, and that I might very well 
confine myself to acknowledging the vote, and thanking you for the 
kind and complimentary reception you have been so good as to give 
me. There are, however, just one or two observations I will make 
in reply to what has been said. First, Mr. Bond seemed to regret 
that I had not said more on the subject of agriculture. Well, I 
did refer to it, briefly, it is true, but I referred to it in these words : 
" When to all this is added its undoubted agricultural capabilities, 
which havebeen much misunderstood and misrepresented intbepast," 
and I went on to say the Colony has no need to fear for its future. 
I did not say very much on the subject because I took it for granted 
that everybody in this room, although they might know little about 
omr timber land, were well aware that West Australia would not 
occupy the position she does to-day, and which we hope for her in 
the future, if she were not possessed of vast areas oE agricultural 
land. Personally, I think it would be a terrible thing for the 
Colony if she were not possessed of these lands. What would 
become of the mining population, and where would the wealth the 
Colony is now acquiring go to if there were not good agricultural 
lands to fall back upon, and settle upon, and develop ? In fact, the 
mines are now preparatory to the complete settlement and develop- 
ment of the agricultural lands ; and I thoroughly endorse the 
remarks of those who say we do possess valuable agricultural lands, 
and nothing is more hopeful in the present condition and prospects 
of the Colony than the fact that men are now attracted to West 
Australia by means of the goldfields, who will presently settle on our 
agricultural lands. I may also say a word about the coal. On the 
Collie Eiver, not far from Blackwood in the Bunbury district, there 
is a valuable coal seam, the extent of which I am not prepared to 
say at this moment, but the coal hw been tried, and tried success- 
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fdJy, oa the locomotives on our railways, and has completely fol- 
fiDed the expectations of those who were hopeful about it. It is 
being brought within reach of the market by meana of railwaja 
eonatructed or about to be constructed. That again is a very 
important industry, A gentleman wished to know what were 
the prospects for working men going out to West Australia. It i3, 
of course, desirable that a man going to settle in a new country 
should have some small command of money to help him over the 
early days, but if Le has nothing but his own strong arms, ho will 
do very well, provided lie is industrious and aober. These are the 
principal qualifications for success in a new country, and certainly 
in "West Australia. Of course, how he ia to get there is another 
matter — whether by the aaaiatancG of hia friends, or through some 
organisation, are matters on which I cannot touch just now. The 
Government of West Australia is not paying any portion of the 
passage money of the general emigi-ant just at present. For some 
reason or other it ia not their policy to do so ; they are assisting 
the passage of domestic aervanta, but not of the ordinary labom-er. 
But eupposing the ordinary labourer can find his way there, and 
that he is industrioua and sober, all I can say is he will do very 
well indeed. Wages are high, and he need never want for employ- 
ment in West Australia. As for the agricultural land, he can have 
it almost for the asking. We have a system of land tenure under 
which the working man can take up one, two, or three hundred 
acres at a merely nominal price. We go even further. There ia 
recent legislation under which he can borrow money from the 
Government to spend on hia land, and improve hia holding, at a 
very reasonable rate of Interest. So that although emigration ia 
not being paid for by the Colony at thia moment, every encourage- 
ment is given to men. who do go there. And perhaps I may answer 
the question put to me by saying that for an industrious and sober 
man there ia no part of the world in which he is likely to do better 
than in West Auatralia at preaent. As for information about the 
Colony, I feel confident that any one wanting information, a working 
man or any one else, will obtain all he requires by applying to the 
Agent-General at 15 Victoria Street. It only remains for me to 
express my great thanks to you for the reception you have given to 
me, and to assure you that the Colony I represent will be exceed- 
ingly gi'atified by it. They will be gratified also to know that the 
Marquia of Lome has found time among hia numerous engagements 
to preside over this gathering, and 1 beg to propose that we give him 
ouF beat thanka. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVEESAZIONE. 

The Twenty- Second Annual Conversazione of the Eoyal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868 and incorporated by Eoyal Charter in 
1882) was held at the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Eoad, by 
permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, on Thursday, 
June 27, 1895, and was attended by about 2,000 guests, representing 
all parts of the British Empire. The string band of the Eoyal 
Artillery, conducted by Cavaliere L. Zavertal, performed in the Bird 
Gallery; and the Ladies' Pompadour Band, conducted by Miss 
Eleanor Clausen, in the British Saloon. The electric light was 
specially introduced into the building for the occasion. Eefreshments 
were served throughout the evening in the Eefreshment Eoom, the 
Bird Gallery, and the South Corridor. The Central Hall was deco- 
rated with choice palms, and here the guests were received by the 
following Vice-Presidents and Councillors : — 



Vice-Presidents. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G. 
Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G. 
Sir James A. Youl, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 



Councillors. 

W. J. Anderson, Esq. 

P. H. Dangar, Esq. 

Frederick Button, Esq. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

W. Maynard Farmer, Esq. 

Major-Gen. Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Sir Eobert G. W. Herbert, G.C.B. 

Lieut.-General E. W. Lowry, C.B. 

S. Yaughan Morgan, Esq. 

George R. Parkin, Esq. M.A. 
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Sir Westby B. Perceval, K.O.M.G. 

Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G. 

Sir Francis Villeneuve Smith. 

Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 

Sir Charles Tapper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B, 
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To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 

BOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 

Sheweth — 

That your Petitioners are the governing body of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, upon which Your Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer a Royal Charter of Incorporation. 

That tho Institute consists of nearly four thousand members, 
residing in all parts of Your Majesty's Dominions, who are deeply 
imbued with feelings of loyalty to Your Majesty's Throne and 
Person, and desii'ons that the bonds of unity and national feeling 
throughout the Empire shall be more and more strengthened and 
rendered permanent. 

That your Petitioners always keep steadfastly in view, and to the 
utmost of their power promote, this great national object, by diffusing 
information respecting all the Dominions of Your Majesty's Empire, 
and in every possible way by fostering among its people sentiments 
of common loyalty and nationahty. 

That your Petitioners have received a communication from their 
representative in one of the great self-governing Colonies, drawing 
their attention to the fact that, whereas other nations have annnal 
days for universal national celebration— such as the Fourth of 
July in the United States— and that the Colonies have similar 
celebrations, such as Dominion Day in Canada, there is no such day 
observed throughout Your Majesty's Empire; for although Your 
Majesty's birthday is kept as a day of public holiday and re- 
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joicing in [most, if not in every one, of the Golomei throughoat 
the widespread Dominions which have the happinesB to own 
allegiftnee to Your Majesty, the day, to the surprise of Colonists 
visiting this country, is not so observeJ aa a public holiday in the 
British Isles. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that, with a view to give 
fuller and adeijuata expression to the feelings of loyalty and united ■ 
nationality ao deeply and generally entertained by all Your Majesty's J 
subjects, and to di-aw atill closer together all parts of Your Majesty'sB 
Empire by the additional bond of Imperial Unity which wonldT 
thereby be created, one day in the year shall be set apart for 
universal national celehratiou throughout all your Maje3ty'B]Do- 
minions, or at least throughout all portions of them inhabited by 
people of our race and language, and Your Petitioners are convinced 
that no day in the year would be so popular and appropriate for 
such a celebration as the Birthday of their most gracious Sovereign. 

Your Petitioners further pray that Your Majesty will be graciously ,]■ 
pleased to direct that such steps may be taken as to you may seed 
expedient to give effect to the prayer of this humble petition, i 
your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Eoyal Colonial Institute^fl 
this twenty-fourth day of July, 1894, 



FREDERICK YOUNG, Vice President, 
F. P. DE LABILLIEEE, Councillor, 



J. S. O'HALLOEAN, 

Secretary. 



Beplt. 

i 10 Downing street, Whitehall: 

August 3t, 1894.' > 
Bib — 

Lord Eosebery has had onder his consideration the Memorial 
of the Royal Colonial Institute praying that Her Majesty's Birthd&y J 
may he kept as an annual public holiday. 

In reply be desires me to say that he thinks the matter is one in 
which the community generally should take action, rather than the 
Executive Government ; and I am to remind you that, so &,r as 
the Public Departments are concerned, the day in guestiouis already 
kept as a holiday. 
It should also be remembered that Her Majesty's Birthday 
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usually falls about the BamB time as Whit Monday, wblcli ia already 
a recognised Bioik Holiday ; and there are obvious objections to 
appointing another public holiday at that season. 

Your faithful servant, 

Geo. H. Moebay. 

Sir Frederick Toang, E.C.M.G., Vice-riesidect, 
Jtoyal Colonial Inistitute. 



EECORDS OP COLONIAL LITEEATUEE. 

On March 7, 1895, a circular letter v/as addressed, by direction 
of the Council, to the various Colonial Governments, inviting them 
to issue, through the medium of their Government Gazettes or 
otherwise, registers containing entries of all ofBcial pubhcations 
within given periods, and also all other locally published works, 
with their full titles, so as to furnish complete records of the litera- 
ture of each Colony. An abstract of the replies which have been 
received up to date ia now published for general information : — 

Lists of official and non-official works are already published, in 
accordance with special local Acts, in the Dominion of Canada, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Trinidad, and Malta. 

Lists of non-official works only are already published in Jamaica, 
the Straits Settlements, and Cyprus. These Colonies consent to 
embody all official publications in future. 

The Governments of the foUowing Colonies undertake to comply 
with the terms of the circnlar letter : Newfoundland, Barbados, 
the Windward Islands, Bahamas, Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gold Coast Colony. 

The following Colonies have no Copyright Act, and issue no 
particulars of publications: Western Australia, Natal, and 
Bermuda, 



LIST OF FELLOWS. 

The list of Fellows ia not included in this volume, but has been 
printed separately, and can be obtained by any Fellow on apphcation. 
The number of Fellows on July 1(5, 1895, was as follows : 
Eesident 1,824 
Non-Eesident 2,445 
Total 8,769 
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The London Institution.'] 

„ London Library. 

„ Manchester Geographical Society. 

,, Minet Public Library, Camberwell. 

I, Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

ff National Club, London. 

„ Orient Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ People's Palace Library, London. 

„ Beform Club, London. 

„ Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 

„ Boyal Engineer Listitute, Chatham. 

„ Boyal Gardens, Eew. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society, London. 

„ Boyal Listitution of Great Britain, London* 

„ Boyal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

„ iSoyal Society of Literature, London. 

„ Boyal Statistical Society, London. 

„ Boyal United Service Institution, London. 

„ Science and Education Library, South Kensington. 

„ Society of Arts, London. 

„ Stirling and Glasgow Public Library. 

„ Tate Public Library, Streatham. 

„ Trinity College, Dublin. 

Union Steam Ship Co., London. 
Victoria Institute, London. 
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COLONIES. 

British Nobth Amehica. 

Ittie Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

,) Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
„ „ „ New Brunswick. 

„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

„ ,, „ Prince Edward Island. 

„ „ „ Quebec. 

„ Bureau of Statistics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

„ Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 

„ Eraser Institute, Montreal. 

„ Geographical Society, Quebec. 

„ Geological Survey of Canada. 

„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

„ King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 

„ McGill University, Montreal. 

„ Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

„ Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

„ Public Library, Toronto. 

„ Public Library, Victoria, British Columbia. 

„ Queen's University, Kingston. 

„ University Library, Winnipeg. 

„ University of Toronto. 
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Royal ColMiial Institute. 



AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

New SonTH Wales. 

The Australian Museam, Sydney. 

„ Depa,rtDieDt of Mines. Oeologiaal Sarvey. 

„ Engineering Association of Nev Soath Wales. 

„ Free Public Libcarj, Bathurat. 
,, „ Newcastle. 

I. .. Sydney. 

„ Houses oF FarliBiment, Sydney. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Albary. 

„ Hojal Geographinal Society of Australasia. 

„ Hoyal Society of New Bontli Wales. 

„ School ot Art, Grafton. 
„ „ Maitland West. 

„ „ Wollongong. 

„ United Serrice Institution, Sydney. 



The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 

„ liojal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland I 

„ Boyal Society of Queensland, [Braacb), i 

„ School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison, 
„ „ Brisbane. 

„ „ Ipswich. 

„ „ Bockhampton. 

SODTH ADSTBALIi. 

The Houses of Parliament, Adelaide. 
„ Pubiie Library, Adelaide. 
„ Koyal Geographical Societyof Australasia (SonthAustn< I 
„ Royal Society, Adelaide. [lian Branch). | 

Tasuakia. 
Tlie Houses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics' Institute, Launceston. 
„ Public Library, Hobart. 
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ViOTOEIA. 

The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ Athennnm and Burke Museum, Beechworth. 

„ Mechanics' Institute and Athenieam, Melbourne, 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
„ „ Sandhurst. 

„ „ SUwell. 

„ Melbourne University. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ „ Castlemaine, 

„ „ G^elong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Royal Geo^aphlcal Societ; ot Australasia (Viotorioal 

„ Eoyal Society ot Tiotoria, [Branoh)^ 
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Westebn Austbalia. 

The Houses of Parliament, Perth. 
,, Victoria Public Library, Perth. 

New Zealand. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 
„ Auckland Institute. 
„ Canterbury College, Chri&tchurch. 
„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
„ Public Library, Auckland. 

Bunedin. 

Wellington. 
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Cape Colony. 

The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 

„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town. 
„ „ „ Port Elizabeth. 

„ Public Library, Cape Town. 
„ „ Grahamstown. 

„ „ Kimberley, Griqualand West. 

„ „ Port Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The Houses of Parliament, Pieiermaritzburg, 
Public Library, Durban. 

Pietermaritzburg. 






West Indies. 

The Free Public Library, Antigua. 

„ Free Library, Barbados. 

„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 

„ Jamaica Institute. 

,, Boyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 

„ Victoria Institute, Jamaica. [Guiana. 

Mauritius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

India. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Ceylon. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Settlements 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

Austria. 
The Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Egypt. 
The Public Library, Alexandria. 
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GSBMANT. 

The Imperial German Goyemment* 
Deutsche Eolonialgesellschaft. 

Colonial Museum, Haarlem. 

Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkonde 
van Nederlandsch-IndiS* 

lUALT. 

Society Afrioana d* Italia. 

Java. 
La Sooi^t^ des AHs et des Sciences, Batavia. 

United States. 

American Geographical Society, New York. 
The Department of State, Washington. 
), Smithsonian Institution „ 
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